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CHAPTER I. 

W^wr siioHld f write my memoirs? is a qaestion Chat has oftau 
suggested itself to me , as {he notioD of divertieg my leisure hours 
iiy sueh an oecupatfofi has ocenrred to me. "Your eiperieiiee 
may serve as a guide to o&ers," whispered yaoity ; but the next 
moment l^ason observed, **^ one wlli profit by it, and few, 
peiiiaps, will be amused by the recftal; for people like to pay for 
the acquisition of experience, rather than lo accept it as a gift from 
anoflter, and truth, though sometimes stranger, is dot often so 
entertaining as fiction.'* '*ilut akhon^ it may neither warn nor 
interest others,** said Selfishness, *Uhe recurring to the days' of 
youth may bring back some portion of Its gay illusions to «heer the 
dreary hours of age." The suggestion of the last ^eaker decided 
lAie undertaking; for seldom are the dictates of Se^shness 
slighted; and thus the book was commenced. 

'I%at my readers ^sAiould become acquainted with the individual 
in whose company they are to pass some hours, it will be necessary 
for me to tell them who I am. 

Bom in Yorkshire, of an old and wealthy ftmlly, it was my 
Ihfe to be left tin orphan before I had reached my eighteenth year. 
i was just old enough to feel the value of a mother*^ love , and a 
mere tender and aifeetionate one than mine could not, I believe, 
be foQnd. 

Of my ihther , I have sHich less agreeriile reoollecUons. He 
was, as I since learned, an unfaithful husband, bap^er anywliere 
than lit hooae, and more disposed to attribute my poor mother's 
l^tience and forbearance under the many ^ghts ^e experienoed 
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from him, to an apathetic nature , or to iirant of love towards him, 
tbaa to the real motives which dictated her conduct — namely , a 
perfect freedom from selfishness, joined to a scnsihility which led 
her to prefer suffering rather than to inflict it on him, and a sweet- 
ness of temper that enabled her to conceal, if she could not van- 
quish , the chagrin'that preyied on her heart. 

It was not until his long and fatal illness that my father was 
able to comprehend the true character of her whose life he had ever 
since the first few months of their marriage embittered. 

Fascinated by her beauty and softness, he was, or fancied 
himself, desperately in love with her. The obstacles opposed by 
her father , who more than suspected the selfishness and libertine 
propensities of her admirer, increased his ardour; and wiser heads 
than that of an innocent and inexperienced girl of eighteen might 
have been deceived into a belief of the reality of his passion, so 
unceasing were his attentions , and so fenent were his demonstra- 
tions of attachment. On one occasion he was known to have gone 
three hundred miles to a ball, in order that he might dance with the 
lady of his love ; and on another, he absolutely swam across a river 
when the flood was so high as not only to terrify all those who wit- 
nessed the daring exploit, but certainly to endanger his life, id 
order to arrive in time to secure a seat by her at dinner at a neigh- 
bouring mansion. « 

What young and romantic girl could resist rewarding a love 
that betrayed itself by such devotion? 

Gentle and timid as my poor mother was ,. she yet ventured to 
plead , in answer to the often reiterated objections of her father, 
the force of her lover's passion. 

*^ It is precisely because I believe it to be only a passion that I 
am anxious for you to reject him ," was the answer. '* You know 
not, Edith, and I pray that you never may , the wide distance that 
separates passion from affection. One is like the simoon, spread- 
ing ruin and devastation where it passes , and leaving ineffaceabl« 
traces of desolation where it has been , while the other sinks into 
ihe heart as the genial showers of spring do into the earth, awaken^ 
ing into life and gladness all that it pervades. Mr. Spencer Me- 
jredith is capable of entertaining a violent passion, but it would be 



of brief doratioQ, and not, if I am right in my opinion of him; 
likely to be followed by that sober, but solid affection which repIa-« 
ces the delirium of love, and console? for its departure. The 
woman who weds with him will be his idol during the honeymoon, 
but soon after that period, will become, if not the object of his; 
indifference, at least that of his caprices; treated with attention 
only when the admiration of other men reminds him of her attrac- 
tions, and with comparative coldness when, as generally sooo 
happens with such husbands , he grows oblivious of them." 

My mother, who would have received the opinion of her father 
as the decree of an oracle on any other subject, refused to lend con- 
riction to its wisdom on this one, the most important of her 
life. 

Hers was not a nature to contest the point with him , or to 
brave his displeasure by any act of disobedience; but her pale 
cheek and deep dejection soon indicated to her food and watchful 
parent how much her submission to his will cost her ; and when, 
on consulting the family physician on her altered looks and want of 
appetite , he advised her being removed to a warmer climate , the 
alarmed father determined no longer to withhold his consent to a 
union on which , perhaps , not only the peace of his only child, 
bat her very eiistence depended. 

Mr. Spencer Meredith no sooner heard that the object of his af- 
fection was in delicate health , and ordered abroad , (for his risitft 
had been lately discountenanced by my grandfather,) dian he wrote* 
to him to request to be allowed to see Miss Moyston again before 
she left England. The result may be easily guessed. His renewed 
proposal was no longer refused , his permitted addresses restored 
the roses of health to the cheeks of his JianeSe, and after a few 
weeks he became the husband of my poor mother, who believed 
herself, for three months , the happiest of her sex. 

Her father lived not to witness the fulfilment of his prophecy 
relative to mine, for he died suddenly, within four months after* 
the marriage of his daughter , rejoicing that he left her in the pro- 
teetion of the husband of her, though not of his, choice, and 
praying for the continuance of her happiness. 

The afflietion into which this unexpected event plunged my. 
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pMliier aeticiepited the chaage in htr Jlvfibiuid wlnCh her paieai 
had but k» wfitt Untold wnuld tidw piane. 

The poignant sorrow which ishe experienced soon eihansted ^e 
slight stocfk of sympathy he possessed ; and when her tears still 
eontinned to flow , in spite of his caresses and<;oninion-p!ace con- 
solations, instead of fightening, by sharing her regret, he became 
Impatient and offended at every demonstration of it; and observing 
how much her grief impaired her beauty, he angrily reproached 
her for its indulgence , and ended hy seeking that gaiety in lihe 
hofises of otiiers no longer to be found in his own. 

My mother soon discovered that she bad not only lost a father, 
but had also to mourn for the estranged affection of a husband, 
** loved not wisely, hut too well/' In vaul did she endeavoar to 
]C6press« or at least to conceal her sorrow, and assume a cheerful-- 
Bess, while her heant was wrung with anguish, in the hope of 
winning baclt: thpse attentions everiso precious to her. My father 
had resumed his former habits, and with them entered into new 
^d reprehensible liaisons^ which rendered him insensible to all 
his meek wife's efiorts to conciliate anew his afEeclion« and which 
ended by weani^ him for weeks and months from his hoqie. 

Now was it that, left nearly to total seiitnde, aad oftta possiag 
nmy days without reoeiviag a suigieiineirQmherhuband, she 
leeaHed, w^bHterfeelHiSsofsorcow, tiie naheeded opiaion and 
adiioe of tar laBaeated itther. But, aiasl retrosptetiaa was aa 
WMvaillag io aoothelier sairaw as were her efforts to win back 0m 
IniaattohflrloKel Every woaoaaly device of studying his taste. In 
tke adommeat of her person , and wendng oq|y what he had Cmw- 
nmdy admired, was resorted to, katiavain. Be appeated wholly 
iififiQnfieio«^.of this innooent coqaetoy to pieaae him, and treated 
my mother with an sadifference Ihat left her, after many trials .of 
Hs ineflieaf^, hopetess of the resnk of -bar attempts to aSlact him. 
^But God teinpers tile wind to tha ahovn temh;" for while the 
neariy deserted wtfe, thongh^only sixoMotdis wedded, deploiad 
the estsangemeal of her hnsband, she found heisdf "as indies 
wish to be who love their lords." And this event not only fitted 
her gntieihearl with new and nnutteahle enaoliDnB of Sendeniess, 



hni aWaiotcd a h^pi tllM it WdtM > liicMf ffiadft^ kkiewii til^ faf 
fctltcrr, mvl?ethe)ovelii»>k«dli«iiietftyM«lbflM'. 

''Me emvot j^o mseMibte to fits bMk of ils difld--<Mlr(Md I*^ 
woald she say to herMlf^ im life Im^ b«t tm^ tM ttiiftappy, hoitfti 
that she vas left in soHtade. '*0h, im! Me wiHY^Iaiee^ a^Ido^ 
Mi liB Hill lave me ouee mma for if^n§ hiM CH^ Messittg! He 
awBotliok at our cMd vithoiKi f^ennenbaftag tiMlil i»ttzfei» add 
ifldlfltohri>te bond of aiSecttao beMreeai m* 9li yest be^dH tov0 
awagiiii, aadlfliallbi^htfpfrf!" 

It irfl» with dreams and bopes lllce th]» than my po<M> Mofl&ef 
cheated the hours of absence firoia him- dbetoved, wbMebe, thinlH 
iDHf oDiyof his pleasures, and pafsuing a bearftess eeurse o4 in- 
tttgue r sddom bestowed a thought oii her , or when he did, mea^ 
tdly aeeased her of coldness of heart ttn^ wmftt of spirft , for seli^ 
B^dogso patiently to his open neglect* 

^1 wiil net write this blessed new« to hitii','^ would she say; 
*^i>o, I win keep it for our Aeeting, and he will preseme to hi# 
heert wlma I hove whispered it to hiai.'' 

Shefoif;e«, at Hke moment, that to write to her hwsbend wouii 
be ioqiosaibie,. as ehe was left iO' total igooranee of his^ '* where^ 
abeilte,'' sad consequently knew not where to address a liettert<l 
hiM; but tbis fact, as well as many etiier poinliil and httmilfatittg 
eties>, she eeased t« remembar ite the oveiwheloting joy ef the eer>^ 
tribc^ of bacomiHga mother. 

' Whem at lengths my father dfidieturn to his tang deeerted hom«| 
my mo<iier was within a few days of her aeeonclMmeiir^ Mer joy*^ 
fni emwtione at again behoMing bim were 4firiekly damped by hie 
exclamation of surprise a« the alteratioB in her shape, and of di»« 
satisfaetkm at the caaee. 

TiK antfcipaliene that had cheered mo&Q» of seMtude, aad 
enabled her ta beair up against tiegleet, were dasbed to^ Hie earth ia 
anomentr and tears, bitter tears of disappointment^ filled thmw 
eyes so latefy sparfcHng wiA joy and hope. 

*« Why do you weep?" aeked ber bneband. ** I am^net aagi^ 
at your being Meeitefe, I am enly sonry; for 1 hadhefiedtbatwe 
ahocdd not ba^ a ftnuily fw at least some yeats* Chitdren an 
both expensive and troublesome , and having a son to posh oai 



from one's place in society, * or, at liest, to dbowone in it, is a 
consummation I liave never devoutly vished for. But it can't lie 
helped; and, after all, yoo may give me a daughter instead of a 
son , which would he much less ohjectionable ; so do not cry , for 
I have a horror of seeing tears ! " 

It was long before my poor mother could obey the injunction 
of her lord and master, for her tears continued to flow for some 
hours; but she sought the privacy of her chamber to conceal them, 
and met him at dinner with a calm demeanour, though the paleness 
of her cheek would have revealed , to any one interested in the dis- 
covery , the mental suffering of the last few hours. 

How often during that day did she remember the warning given 
by her fond fotber , and wish that she had been guided by his ad- 
vice : for no longer could she conceal from herself that her hus- 
band was wholly and incurably selGsh. The consciousness of ha- 
ving, by our own self-will and obstinacy, incurred a heavy punish- 
ment, which might, by a deference to the wisdom of those near 
and dear to us, have been avoided , is a severe aggravation^ to it; 
and this she felt while writhing under the penalty of hers. But she 
uttered no reproach , and endeavoured to find consolation in the 
resolution to atone to her unborn babe for the coldness and iiH> 
difference of its father, by devoting to it all that overflowing love 
which was so unfeelin^y and mdely repulsed by him on whom it 
had been bestowed. And yet, in defiance ofevery effort to subdue 
it, the memory ofher baffled hopes, so lately and fondly nursed, 
would return , and with it the bitter consciousness of their de- 
struction, and she would fed like one who awakens from a deiighfr- 
fill dream to discover it was but an illusion. 

But though she could no more look forward to finding anysym- 
palhy in her maternal delii^t in the breast of him whom she had 
hoped would share it, and clearly saw that she had nothing to ei- 
pect of revived love from the event, yet her impatience to behold 
the little creature that would be aU and everything to her, who 
irould console her for neglect, and people her solitude, was 
niher increased than diminished ; and she impatientiy conoted the 
days that must intervene before the hour of trial that gave it to bar 
bngingai 



Often , during the first days that she discovered the alienation 
of her husband's affection, bad she, in the impatient spirit of 
youthful disappointment, prayed that she might be released from 
a life that had then been , for her , robbed of all its charms. 

**^e, too," she ^'ouid say to herself, "could not be*other- 
IMise than glad of being freed from the chains of marriage, now 
that he no longer values the flowers that prevented him from feeling 
thetr pressure. Yes, if I were dead, he might remember ipe with 
some portion of the tenderness he once entertained ; and as I never 
have vexed , and never will annoy him by complaint or reproach, 
he will think of me with kindness , perhaps with pity. This would 
be better than to live for months and years unloved , uncared for, 
and drop at last into the grave unmourned , unwept by him , to 
wed whom I had wrung my father's reluctant consent." 

The young, when disappointment, which waits on all, has 
first taught them that happiness has no resting-place on earth, 
turn, with a sentiment more nearly allied to impatience than re- 
signation , to a desire for death. An early grave, in some quiet, 
secluded spot , has been often looked to as the oasis in the desert 
of life, where only rest can be found; but as we grow older, al- 
though our cares multiply, and our hopes of earthly happiness 
i^de , this desire for death subsides , and we smile — it is true, 
the smile is a pensive one — at the recollection of our youthful 
aspirations for an early grave. We become satisfied with much 
less felicity than we had in the days of youth thought necessary to 
render life even endurable, and learn to support privations and trials 
that would have then been deemed beyond our strength to bear. 

CHAPTER 11. 

At length the prayers of the neglected wife were granted , and 
she became a mother; but her life nearly paid the forfeit, for, 
during many hours, the skilfbl acconchevr who attended despaired 
of saving her. The indifference of my father was evident even to 
him, and engendered a dislike he could neither subdue nor 
conceal. 

The joy of seeing her child , of hearing its faint wail, and of 
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fHsmg it to her lieart , repaid my poor maikm for all her arf'er- 
iBgs; and i£ some sorrow at koowiog thtl bar j^ w«a nnsbared 
wkifled wiHi her maternal traoaports^ it waa eowitnfhiiaMiftwi, by 
the deligbt she eiyeneaeed when covering witJi lusaea tke soft 
cheek of her infiiot , as it sinmbared oa her bosom. 

'* I am glad yoa are doing well, Sdith ," said mgr flither , as h* 
pressed his lips on her brow, the day after my birth,. £¥eii tbia 
eommoB^plaee speech was gratefoUy received by her wJia had 
lately been so unaccustomed to meet kindness firam him, and aha 
held op her child , that he might see it. 

** Is benota lovely babe?" said the youaig mother , timidly* 

'^All infants appear to me to be precisely similar," was tho 
nngracious reply , which sent a pang to her gentle heart. 

'*This is a remarkably fine and healthy child," observed tha 
doctor, who happened to enter the room as my father's heartless 
remark was ottered. 

** Very tikely," said my father; **bot I anp no judge of i»«> 
fauta; and they are all such red, puling little animals , doringtha 
fifst tea months of their existence , that the sight of them affords 
me no pleasore." 

Tha doctor noticed the blush, that rushed to the pMvioos^ pals 
cheek of the fond young mother , and looked sternly at the udmk 
Uinl father who had occasioned it. When both had retired freat 
Ibe apartment of the invalid , he told my father , that as his patient 
WAS not only a very delicate and nervous woman, but ooe who poa^ 
seased great sensibility , he must request him to show mora regai4 
to her feelings during the present crisis , for everything thai pro* 
duced the least excitement in her mind must be carefully avoided. 

'* I am not aware ," answered my father , angrily, ** that I re- 
quire this advice." 

''Young mothers. Sir, are natuaally proud of tbeir children, 
and expect the fotbers to sympathixe in their feelings. Mra. 
Spencer Meredith was evidently wounded that you did not parties* 
pate in her delight and admiration of Ibe infant , which is raaUy 90 
fine a one , that any father might well be proud of him." 

'* As I happen not to delight in babies , 1 really cannot eiqpreaa 
laptures that 1 do not feel/' was the answer; and the doctar left 



tb0hoiiM.willi'««entiaMiil<if deep iaterestraod pity for Ms paliMiCt 
•ad a p«ski¥e disiihe to ker mifeeliiig liusbaDd« 

**^d so yott are deteunioBd to oasse the «bild yeorself ," said 
iB]^fatiier, iw« oc three days a&er thiS', wlieahesaiKSMpkefidal 
the materaal bceast^ 

*'A^ me not to resign this delightful task to another ,'* wa$ 
th»iEeekrepiy. **0b, yo«iknownol, yoa cannot even iBia|;ine, 
the Uiss of f4)eiiiif the dear Ups of our boy» drawing bis sustenanoi 
from B>y bosom ! " 

** Perhaps not , hut I can well hnqgine the bore of hearing the 
little Mumal screaming hnlf the night , and seeing: you lose ail yont 
good looks, which wiU be the inevitable result of siKb anoseu* 
pation." 

** What are all the good looks in the world in eompanson with 
the health of this treasure 7 ** said my mother. 

*' I should baye imagined that my wiU and pleasure might hav# 
been thought of some importance by yott, and that, con8e<piently, 
you would hardly have risked the loss of those poEsosal attractions 
that won me." 

"I believed that you no longer vid — " valued them, sho 
would have said , but becoming, conscious that this observatioa 
might bo^ received as a reproach , althou^ she did not mew it to 
he one, sftie suddenly stofped speaking,, and her cheeks became 
enoBon. 

'* You hove yet to learn , Edith, that husbands cannot continue 
to be the lovers of their wives , as many women are sttly enough to 
imagine;, nevertlieless^ no husband likes to see his wile saenfice 
her good looks , which are in society considered to be a proof oC 
hiS' taste , for the gratification of a romantic faney to nurse her 
child, a task that can be so much better performed by some 
healthy and robust peasant, who has neither weak nerves nor 
undue sensibility to interfere with the fulfilment of her duty." 

^ Bttt my child thrives so well , and it is such a happiness to 
me to nurse him, that you will not, I trust, deprive me of it," 
said my mother,, and her eyes filled with tears. A,t this moment 
her phy^dan entered the room, and observing her emotion, as 
well as the lowering bcow of my father, instantly coiKchided that 
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Uie latter had caused her agitation. He took an opportunity , be^ 
fore he quitted the hoose , to warn my father of the danger of any 
anxiety in his patient's present delicate state , and did this in a 
manner that clearly indicated his suspicions that there was cause 
for reproof; a freedom which he at whom it was aimed never forgot 
nor forgave. 

A ceremonious visit to the chamber of the invalid for a few mi- 
Butes every day marked the extent of the husband's attention to the 
newly-made mother during (he time he remained beneath the same 
roof with her, but if she still felt hurt at this coldness on his part, 
she was consoled by the delight afforded her by her occupation of 
nurse. This was indeed a labour of love to her, and not only did 
I thrive apace , but her own health became much improved. Hy 
father soon left home , having taken a cold and formal farewell of 
my mother , and for months a few hurried lines , written at long 
intervals , alone reminded her that she was a wife. But what to 
her was the neglect she experienced now that she could devote all 
her time and thoughts to her boy; for whom her love was so en- 
grossing as to leave her no room for regret. She did not forget her 
husband , for what woman ever does forget an object once fondly, 
passionately beloved ; neither did she indulge in any angry feelings 
towards him for the neglect experienced at his hands ; but when 
she looked at her child , and saw him daily growing into health and 
intelligence , she would sigh at remembering that no fond fatlier's 
eye remarked his progress , and no affectionate husband shared 
her delight in beholding it. 

The few neighbours within visiting reach of Meredith Hall took 
a lively interest in the fate of my mother, and evinced it in the usual 
Way chosen by the general'ty of self-nominated friends; namely, 
hy continually reminding her of that which she would fain forget — 
the neglect and unkindness of her husband, and by giving her their 
advice to show more spirit and resentment. 

** I have no patience with Mr. Spencer Meredith ,*' would Lady 
Ravenshaw, one of the warmest partisans of the deserted wife, ex- 
claim, ** to leave a young and beautiful woman alone and unpro- 
tected, for months and months, while he is plunged in all the 
gaiety and dissipatioos of London. You really should , my dear 
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Mrs. Spencer Meredith, assert your own rights and digmty, and 
bring him to reason." 

**For my part/' said Mrs. Compton Davenport, the wife of the 
Member for the County, *'I have no idea of my amiable friend 
submitting to such treatment. Here is she living alone and se* 
eluded in this solitary place , when she ought, and might too, be 
living in a fine mansion in one of the most fashionable squares in 
London, and going to, or giving, f6tes, halls, concerts, and 
soirees , every evening during the week." 

"And she would be so much admired, too!" joined in Ladf 
£milyMordaunt; ** and with a little innocent coquetry, might ex- 
cite the jealousy of her negligent husband, punish him by its pangs 
for all his misdoing , and render him as much in love with her as 
when they were married." 

Lady Emily Mordaunt had been a beauty in her youth , and 
was more than suspected of having frequently had recourse to the 
innocent remedy she so warmly recommended to her friend. 

**Do,'' would one and all of these ladies say, ** pluck up a 
little spirit, and show your tyrant that you will no longer submti 
to his conduct. Insist on having a house in town, and living as aU 
persons of your fortune and station do." 

** Could yon only hear what the world says!" added Mrs. 
Compton Davenport. *'I, as wife of the County Member, am 
obliged to go everywhere , and visit every one , and yon cannot 
imagine how people talk , and blame you, my dear friend, for your 
want of pride. One person calls yon a poor, meanspirited crea- 
tare , to submit to such treatment, and another declares that were 
yon not conscious of being in the wrong, you would not bear it as 
you do." 

** But, my dear friends, you mistake my position," would mj 
mother on these occasions say: '*Mr. Meredith is no tyrant; on 
the contrary, he allows me to indulge my preference for the country 
and privacy , while he, who likes the metropolis and its pleasures, 
remains there. I certainly could have wished," and she sap-« 
pressed the deep sigh that rose from her heart, *Hhat our tastes 
and pursuits were more congenial , that he liked the country as 
much as I do; .but while he permits me to remain undisturbed 
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hme , td the Mt eiijejmBirt of my fkvmriifi m^kkadey han I aiif 
right to question or interrupt the mode in vfiatk he oh»<afli M 
9p«iidWstiine?" 

t« Yoa would mon Ifaink differently wete j&m ta fttss one sessenl 
in Lendon!" wmrid one of tha befior^-menttoaed fenale fkicada 
eiclaim. 

** Yoa would be admired » and your sociely soaglit ikK tfemoat 
dlMini^i^ed circles f" aided another. 

"And you might eicite your hnsband's ieaiovsy, and swakes 
kia alumbedng affection ! " said a third. 

*^* No hour would kaog heavily on your bands /' resumed due. 

^*You would not, in fiict, have a moment to youmelf/' i^ 
joined Lady Rovenskaw. * * What with paying and receiviag visits^ 
shopping, and driving in the Park, dressing aad going to flhes, 
every moment would be filled." 

" Such a mode of eiistence would be insupportable to me," 
would my motber answer. " I am never so happy as with my boy^ 
and in pursuing my usual routine of avoeatioBs^ Between nursing 
and playing with him, drawing, music, woiktng^ and rea<filig» 
the days pass afway so pleasantly and rapidly ,. tbat I would ratfaet 
arrest than expedite their flight; aad as Mr. Spencer MeMMth and 
I hafve never had an angry word, no unkind feding can exist be- 
tween: us; though ao incompatibyify , dot of temper but of taste, 
prevents our being as mueb together as the generality of busbattde 
and wives are.** 

But atthoB^ these judicious and kind female- friends were unH> 
successftil in tiieir endeavours to convince my mother of the wi»^ 
dom of their counsel,, or the prudence of adopting H, tfaehr visits 
never failed to awaken painful feelings , and to leave her depressed 
and sad for mauy hours irfler. 

Few tfafngs eau be more mortifying to a woman of delicacy Itei 
to find herself and her domestic concerns made the tO|MC of her 
neigbbouffhood ; or for a proud womau — and every delicate^ 
■liBded one is proud — to discover that the neglect and slights of a 
bnsband, always sodiffieult to be betneuithecpianimity, or even 
with dw show of it , fnmisb matter for the gessiptng of te county* 
When these visits — (happily for her to whom thcgr were pud, like 
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•iifd ones, oolyhi iMs ptrliealar, that tey if$en ^^Um and far 
between'*) , — were over, my mother would hurry to my nursory^ 
clasp me in her anDs,ciii^rac6 me «¥er and over agaSn ; and Ihcnigh 
Iwr eyes garre token that ahe had heen weeping , and sighs agitated 
lier bosom , ray caresses oad innocent wiles never fiiiled to isesten 
bar to bar wonted calmness. Saving ao bireting nurse to lore mf 
infant affections by artful blandishments and weak indulgenoe, my 
mktAe stock of kre was bestowed on my mother, whose absence, 
efven for a few lioiirs , I felt as a calamity , and whose preseace al- 
ways fiUed me with joy. I learned to know whether she was moro 
than usually pensive , by her eountenance and the tones of bar 
voice , long before other children, older than I was , could observe 
dkc difference ; and , as she afterwards told me , would redooblo 
my caresses and playful gambols in order to amuse lier, desisting 
not until I had chased awfty the sadness I had remarked , from her 
hnw. Often would she wander in the pleasure-grounds, carrying 
me in her arms until iatfigued by my weight. When she would place 
her oharwl on the grass as a carpet for me , wmd laying me on it, 
would half cover me with flowers , wfakh I woold in turn seiae and 
endeavovr to throw at her, knghiag and crowing ail the time. 
Every development of my physicri or mental powers was hailed 
wink a delight which mothers only can sympatkiae with or nnder- 
sland ; and so wholly did my young and beant^l mamma identify 
her existence with mine , that when I had reached the age of two 
years , obe had become a cbeerftd, if not a happy woman, in spite 
ef tiie many efforts of her kind female neigUaionrs to rmder her 
conscious of all the tncontroveitible reasons she had for being n 
wretched' one. 

It is true , that when assemUed after dinner in some drawing- 
room of one of their respective mansions , awaiting the presence of 
the gentlemen from the dining-room , to whom the maltre d'hAtel 
bad already, by the command of bis mistress, twice aonounced 
that coffee was served, these amiable ladies would revert to the 
melancholy lot of poor Mrs^ Spencer Mereditb. 

'**<]ipw -strange » that she wMl not accept anvitalioDS ! " wo«ld 
one observe. 
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**It mast be confessed she is somewlUi eccentric ! " Sudan- 
other. 

^* And extremely deficient in spirit ! " added a third. 

*' I have no patience with her for taking things so quietly , after 
having said and done all in our power to make her feel the extent of 
her husband's ill usage , and to urge her into a resentment of it/' 
observed Lady Ravenshaw. 

*'* Her example is a very dangerous one ," added Mrs. Compton 
Havenport. * * She is now quoted as a model by all the men. You 
heard Lord Beltonbrook's extravagant praises of her admirable 
conduct , as he was pleased to term it? '' 

** Yes , and Mr. Davenport's remark on the sweet feminine de- 
corum which leads her to avoid general society during the absence 
of her husband ," said Lady Emily Mordaunt. 

"Much good it will do her," resumed Lady Ravenshaw. '*I 
know Mr. Spencer Meredith better than she does ! ** — and here 
the other ladies exchanged significant looks, for the scandalous 
chronicles had , some years before , commented very freely on her 
Ladyship's more than ordinary friendship with this gentleman ; -— > 
'*and I am persuaded that, had she evinced a proper spirit, she 
would have brought him to his senses." 

**She must have very little feeling," rejoined Mrs. CompUm 
Davenport; **for no woman possessed of much could bear her in- 
juries so patiently." 

** I have given up all hope of rousing her into resentment," said 
Lady Emily Mordaunt, ^'and therefore visit her as seldom as I 

possibly can, without leaving her off altogether." . 

* 

CHAPTER in. 

AiiD now, when I had completed my sixth year, the solitude 
of my mother was doomed to be permaneotly interrupted , for hi- 
therto the visits of my father had been few, and of brief duration. 
On these occasions, he treated his wife with marked coldness, and 
scarcely condescended to notice me^ yet no word of reproach ever 
passed my mother's lips , and no sullen or angry look betrayed her 
sense of his unnatural conduct. 
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He wrote to s«y he was coming wUh a large party for the shoot- 
ing season , and sent down a French cook and various other ser* 
Tants to make preparations for their reception. **The wives of 
two of his friends wovld accompany them," he added, **and he 
expected that my mother would exert herself to render their sSjour 
at Meredith Park less dull than he had always found it.'' This 
phrase brought a blush of wounded pride to her cheek , but it 
quickly subsided ; for she had schooled her mind to bear with dig« 
nified calmness the annoyances she could not avert. 

And now, with all a mother's love, did she prepare new dresses 
for me, while careless of commanding any for herself. Vaia 
of my infantile attractions , she wished to aid them by every means 
within her power; and when trying on my new garments, she 
would contemplate me with a delight known only to a doting mo* 
ther , and exclaim , ''Yes , he must admire his boy, and admira- 
tion may beget love." 

''Will you not-have some fashionable dresses down from Lon* 
don. Madam?" asked Mrs. Lockly, the attached and faithful 
waiting woman. 

"Oh, no! You forget, Lockly, that many of the beautiful 
dresses in my irowseau have not yet been worn, and consequently, 
I have no occasion to order any others." 

" But the fashion , Ma'am , is so changed and so very different 
to what it was, that really. Ma'am, I fear you would not appear to 
advantage in dresses so long made up , and especially , Ma'am, 
before ladies coming down from London. If the visitors were to 
be only gentlemen it would not so much matter , but ladies are so 
particular about the latest fashions; and I have heard some of them 
pass such ill-natured remarks on their acquaintances who did not 
attend to this point, that really, Ma'am, I think (asking your par- 
don for the liberty I am taking) it would be very advisable to have 
a couple of new-fiishioned dresses sent down from London , or, at 
least, to have some of those in your trousseau altered to the pre- 
sent mode." 

My mother diook her head in token of dissent, and the good 
Loddy said no more on the subject, although she sighed, not at 
the utter carelessness about her toilette. evinced by a young and 
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l»eaiiiiftd woman, as ber inistress vet91;f was, Itot at (he neglect 
wiiich rendlered her so iodiffereBt te IhM wki^ in geneial oeevpies 
so arach of the attention of her sex. 

** Never was there such an angel ! " saidLo^jtohersiAf. *'1 
wish , however, she had a little more of Che woman in her ; fhr tf 
she had , my master would ncTer have the courage to negleet her 
as he does ; hut her gentleness and angelic goodness eneonrages 
him lo act in the extraordinary manner ^ieh sets all oar neigh- 
bours a gossi|>iBg/' 

At length the day announced for the coming of my Ihtherand 
his guests arrived. My mother had so well attended to the prepa^ 
tatlons for their receptioB that the state-rooms , althongh so long 
uninhabited , assumed an air of blended elegance and comfort Ant 
wwrid have snrprised any one who knew that for the last sit years 
they had not been used. 

Three carriages and four drove up to the door at abont half- 
past five o'clock in the ervening , andmyflither, with a fashionable 
hot bold-*looking woman leaning fm his arm , and followed by an*- 
other lady and four gentlemen , entered the library , i^ere my 
mother was waiting lo receive them. He coldly touched her cheek , 
and then presented his companions. * * Lady Selina MelKngcourt, 
Mrs. Spencer Meredith, Mrs. Avdley, Lord Algernon Montagu, 
Lord Henry Buttevant , Mr. Mellwgcourt, and Mr. Andley." 

The two ladies looked at their hostess with evident surprise, 
and the gentlemen glanced at her with as endent admiration. LaAy 
Selina Mellingoourt turned from her scrutiny of my mother , with 
an expression of dissatisfoction and reproach on her face , towards 
my father, and then gave a significant regard to Mrs. Audley, wiio 
gased at my mother's dress with ffl-suppressed miTfh depleted 9U 
her arch countenance. 

The genliemen hovered around my mother , who , feeling em- 
harrassed by their somewhat too open and uncevemonious mart^ii 
of admiration, invoinntarily adopted a reserve In her manner 
towards them , which drew forth sundry malicious smiles front 
lady Setina Meflf ngcourt and Mrs. Audley. 

*'Let ns see your son J' said Lady 8elina , addressing hers^ 
to Mr. Spentter Meredldi. 
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*'fty:lli«')»ye, I Amite fi^rgot that yaung geolleioau/' rqplied 
tfae/nnpatiAral.fiiitber, riogipg the bell, and ordexiog the servant 
who answered the summoos , to have me sent to the library. 

**Se i».yery#hy,'' observed my mother , timidly; ** and per- 
IWVMS it ipaytbe aswfcU if I go to conduct bjm here." 

'' I leared ;Uiat he was a spoiled child ,' ' said my father ; * ' bijit 
Ihad no idea ibathe was so. bad as all this ; " and he cast an angry 
glance at my (mother, who, blushing deeply, and feeling tears 
start to. her eyes, .ventured to.say. that her boy's shyness proceeded 
from not being accustomed to see strangers. 

^'And why. has he. been kept mewed up inUiis sort of way?" 
demanded my fiitber. *^.It might do no harm to have a girl ke|»t 
in total seclusion , but for a boy it is perfectly absurd." 

Ere my poor mother could offer apy reply to. this unfeeling 
remark, if indeed, which I doubt, she was disposed to do so, 
the door of the library was thrown open , and in I rushed, buoyant 
twith health And gaiety. JSo sooner , however , had I observed, the 
strange faces, with the eyes ofall fix/^d.on,me, than I ran to my 
,i»9tber , ancl hiding my:^ce. in h^r lap , . olupig to her in fear. 

^^Come.here, Sir!" said. my fatJ^r, in a tone. that indicated 
much less of affieation. than .severity, and* which quite completed 
ray previous alarm. 

*'Go to papa, my l(fve," whispered my mother, her voice 
tremulous from the fear that my sauvagerie wovAd make an un- 
lavourable impression on my father. 

'*Let me stay with you, let me stay with you, my own dear 
mamma," whispered I, but, unfortunately, in accents loud 
enough to be heard by the whole party. 

** Then , if you will not come to me , you shall leave the room, 
/Uke a naughty, spoiled boy as you are," said my father, **and 
not pome ii|^to it again until you have been taught how to behave 
yo^rs^f." 

' ' Naughty boy " w?re words so new to my ears , that I a^t^ched 
even a more. grave.signiQcation to them than most children of my 
> age do , and |hey produced the effect of making me cjl^i^gstill mqre 
closely to my mother , while I burst into a paroxysm of tears. 

MerttUth. % 
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''Send the troublesome little animal away, I entreat you," 
said my father ; *' and let me see as little as possible of biro while 
I stay." 

My mother rose , and taking me by the hand , led me gently 
from the library, I weeping bitlerly all the time, and my father 
expressing his disapprobation at her not di$mi«ising, instead of 
herself conducting me to the nursery. '*No wonder the urchin is 
intractable," said he; *' but I must dispatch him to school, where 
he will not be spoiled , and where I will leave him until he is old 
enough to go to Eton." 

My poor mother heard this speech before the library door closed 
after her, and it sent the tears to her eyes in showers , that excited 
mine afresh. She pressed me to her throbbing breast as we 
ascended to the nursery, and whispered that I must lo^e papa, 
and not make him angry. 

*' But I can't love him ! " sobbed I ; ** for he is cross , and does 
not love me , nor love you , my own mamma ! '* — an observation 
that made my mother weep still more. 

Having consigned me to my nurse , she returned to the library, 
the door of which she had no sooner reached, than peals of laughter 
struck on her ear, nor when she entered did this uncongenial mirth 
cease , although her pale cheek and heavy eyelids bore the traces 
of sorrow. 

** You are so droll , Mr. Meredith ," lisped Mrs. Audley , **that 
you make me laugh bon g^re, vial gfe woi ; you really have the 
most comical mode of representing things that in themselves are 
by no means amusing." 

*'Do you not find this place very dull?" asked Lady Selina 
Mellingcourt , addressing my mother. 

'* I can fancy a large country house pleasant enough , for a few 
weeks , when filled with people accustomed to see a great deal of 
each other in London ," interrupted Mrs. Audley ; '* but to remain 
here without society must be a dreadful tridi of patience, and is 
one which , I confess, would soon vanquish the small stock of that 
valuable household commodity which Provident e has assigned 
tome." 
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<*0! yoQ are the mo^ unfit person in tHe world Fanny, to 
try the eiperiment of a few months in a country house," said 
Mr, Audley. ^*I rememher how miserable you thought yourself 
if a single day intervened between the arrival of the coming and 
departure of the parting guests. By Jove , you hardly allowed the 
housemaids time to perform their functions, after the departed 
visitors , before the arrival of the new ones. Audley Abbey was 
like an inn on some great thoroughfare , so constant and so rapid 
was the succession of guests." 

**How can you be so naive ^** observed Lady Selina Melllng- 
court, **as thus to eipose what Mrs. Audley, like a well-bred 
wife , so scrupulously wished to conceal?" 

' * What is that? " asked Mr. Audley. 

*^ Your want of power to amuse her, tete-a^tSte, for even a 
single day ! " answered Lady Selina , with a most provoking smile. 

This sally excited the mirth of all, but particularly of my father, 
who looked at Lady Selina with even more than ordinary compla- 
cency ; while my mother felt a sentiment of pity for Mr. Audley, 
thus rendered an object of ridicule to the whole circle; and the 
general laugh , too , shared by her who ought to have shielded him 
from it. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Although the whole party had not been more than half an 
hour in the house , their hostess , with that quickness of perception 
peculiar to women , had already formed a just appreciation of the 
character of each , and had imbibed an instinctive dislike to the 
Lady Selina Mellingcourt. Mrs. Audley, a pretty little woman, 
very coquettish, and with a lively countenance, into which she 
threw an expression of as much archness as it could assume , said 
little , but made ample use of a pair of fine hazel eyes , which all 
the male portion of her acquaintance considered to be infinitely 
more eloquent than her tongue. She had delicate hands , and well 
shaped taper fingers, which were incessantly employed in arranging 
the long corkscrew ringlets that shaded her cheeks — an occupation 
which displayed not only their beauty , but also that of the brilliant 

2* 
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'lings iMcb caeirelcd "iheDi. 'Tlie feet ir«re in peifcet luomonj 
'With the luttds — .mignmu — «Bd ekmuaset by a Parisian cardan- 
nier; lies. JUldley was aol only eeasdons of thtir syHonelry , • tat 
amiavs ihat all < with whom she came in contact sbosM have a 
similar cannctian. To aeconpUah 'tUs desired end, she in- 
genioaalyiBaBaf^ed, whether sitting, recfiaing, or. walking, that 
these«ddpfetty4itUefeet should always be visible. If, however, 
lany peison in her circle uppcared immiodAil «f them , 9irs. Andley 
was rich in resources for forcing attention to these-inarhs of aristo- 
cratic ?biffth. -^She woold place them on her iabata^ty and move 
itiiciD about , witb a gentle motion , as if wholly tinconscioas that 
in so doing, not only the pretty little feet, but the round and 
delicate instep and ankles to which they appertained were fiilly 
"^posed to view; or she would let them extend far beyond the 
.^Irapery^that ought to have concealed them , when reclined on ber 
sola. -*Nay, sometimes she would draw them from dieir silken 
^lippecs , andletting the latter drop on the carpet, would assume 
an air. of; embarrassment, while eiclaimlng, that *Mt was very 
strange ber •eordwm iti'r was so stupid that he ne? er ooald make ber 
shoes small enough to fit her ! " 

Naiveti and archness were the attractions, in conjunction with 

ber pretty hands and feet, on which Mrs. Audley peculiarly piqued 

herself, and they were k^t in constant practice. To be admired 

was the sole aim and object of her life , and she achieved this end 

'With a fatuity not. to be wondered at when the character of her 

'. Btuneretus admirers was iaken into consideration. She was always 

'fcady to administer to the vanity of those who sacrificed to hers. 

- She would admire the sioalL wit , and inane attempts to display it, 

of the^hfsrd of idle coxcombs who hovered aiound her, provided 

tiiey were ready to offer homage tahersmaD feet and hands , arch 

Lsmiles «taBd niitt;eK)bservations, and declare that she was the most 

: artless^nd fasciaating creature in the world. 

Lady-^SeHna^Melliageourt being asxioBS: to- secure a female 
(companioo, 'Well ^orifc and wteU bred, to* make. a ma-d^vtrtn her 
« opera box , to defray half tts-eost , land to^be. always ready to.kse p 
f.ber in countenanee in those makoeremontouseiiqpeditionS'aBdfaf ties 
tfiii vhicbfrQin time to time she engaged, dfiected a gnat fkitlidship 
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fiT'lHrs. JUiii^: . Skewas :K^Iitig>(0! 'rtfrepfoaffoffeaial&lriead-f^ 
sb^^to admilitiieidclleacy afi(tibeaBtyJoftbe=lvMid9 «nd feat of ber^ 
friieiMi i— - nay^ .to direct attenlioo to th^n « bdticoosoled berself for. 
this sacrifice of her own vanity by hinting that poor dear Mrs.'And^ 
1^8 arcli. smiles i(«re not "often oprtpo^; aoibithatitivas notthe 
yit'D^her adiotreis , but the desire of shewing ^er ow» ■ teelbr^ thal< 
oceaswDed them; These^ remavks only served io: convey iheimr<r' 
pression tot these gcntlemeii^ that Lady Selina was jeahraa^of tbe; 
soceesS'Of her friend; for what man ever doubted the takut o£ 
tbe- wofDan- who appears to give htm credit fop being, clever ai^ 
amusing? 

Mii. Ajttdfey was a stupid, plain^ldoking person, who, pofr* 
seBsing^a good fortune, had been captivated by theflaiteryofthe- 
portionless, but admired daughter of the Dowager Baroness of 
Beltlnglkss, and who, in return for the admiration she displayedi 
for him in< a thousand natve modes, had,, in. a luckless hour». 
ofiered-berbishand , which was quickly and gladly accepted. He; 
di8C4>vered*in a brief period. after his ill-assorted nuptials ; that thet 
flflftterypM^ioHsly administered to him, andi^so agreeable to hisi 
eaiB', Was 'now transferredi to the young coxcombs who delighted ia: 
ffoddlBg'arowkl his wife; audi he avenged, his sense of thissligbt; 
oar!her paift by a system of querulous centradictaoB to all h&t asser-* 
tidas that : betrayed his wounded feelings. Yel whenever Jlfos*- 
Aadley hadi any point to caDrf wii& her husband^ she we«id fool 
lum t»tiie top: of his beotby a recufrenoe to tlw same flatteries that; 
had originally won him to sue for hier hand; and^so skilfully wou^ 
she administer them, that he, whilie yiekiifig.to her wishes, would, 
eidaim , ^ * Why can't youi be always as amiable and fascinating aS' 
now? " Shewould answer, ' * Why are you not as aniious to ant^ 
cipate my wants and wishes, and as delighted to fulfil them, aa 
wben I accorded you this hand?'' puttmg the said little hand to 
his lips witiK an arch smik, that for the time being, vanquished 
hisilihiimowr. 

The personal eitravagance of his: wife, and the expensive habita; 
which she insisted thai iie should maintain ^ had: somewliat endiiaf^ 
rassed the fioaoeesof Mr. ijuiley, aad he found It coavenient toi 
break vep hlsvlafge estaMishmeat at Audley Abbdy , which. Its kd]^^ 
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as has been previously stated , would only consent to inhabit when 
it was filled by a succession of gay visitors , whom she assembled 
around her whenever her lord , but not master , took up his abcMie 
there. 

Mrs. Audley's pretension was to pass for a wit in society; and 
never was a pretension based on a less solid foundation. Had she 
set up for a beauty, her claims, like those ofmanyade/Zeofher 
acquaintance with no stronger ones , might have been undisputed ; 
but her attempts at wit had drawn on her such frequent and severe 
animadversions from those capable of discriminating the true from 
the false , that she wisely determined to rely henceforth more on 
tiaie arch smile and the display of the very white and even teeth that 
always followed her playful sallies , than on the words she uttered. 
Tet men were not wanting who gave her credit for the possession 
of the rare gift to which she pretended. They , it must be con- 
fessed, were confined to the very old and to the very young of her 
acquaintance. Some men , of what are called a certain age , — 
though, except in cases where the accuracy of Messrs. Debrett or 
Lodge decide the point, nothing is more uncertain, — being con- 
tent to be more pleased with nonsense from rosy lips and white 
teeth than wit or good sense from less tempting ones , declared 
Mrs. Audley to be a delightful person. Young men , too , who 
had but lately made their debut on the London stage of fashionable 
life, and who, havingno very clearly defined notions of wit, or at 
least of female wit , mistook animal spirits and arch smiles for that 
which they pretended to be*, applauded the sayings of Mrs. Audley, 
until a second , or at most a third season in London , rendered 
them aufait of their error; when they unceremoniously deserted 
her coterie for that of some bel esprit with pretensions better 
founded. 

Lady Selina Mellingcourt, with no desire for passing for a wit, 
possessed enough to have enabled her to support the reputation of 
one unquestioned. Her object was to be a beauty , .or at least to 
be so reckoned ; and no one who has not observed how frequently 
women with no one attribute for enacting the role acquire the 
reputation, can imagine how easily it may be accomplished. Little 
qapre is wanting than for a lady in distinguished society to ntpteBS 
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herself^ and a few individuals of her own clique, with a firm 
belief in ber attractions , to insure their unquestioned establish- 
ment in public estimation; until some new pretender, possessed 
roost probably of no better claims , usurps her place , and drives 
her froro.being '*the cynosure of curious eyes" to be the unob- 
served of all observers. 

The tact and talent of Lady Selina Mellingcourt, soon after her 
introduction to fashionable life, rendered her aware of the necessi- 
ty of distinguishing herself from the crowd that eclipsed her, in 
order to secure that most desirable of ail objects to a young and 
portionless girl — a good marriage. Conscious of her own ability, 
she for some time entertained the project of setting up for a bel 
esprit: but disgusted by observing the clumsy attempts of some 
bos bht/s of her acquaintance to enact the rofe , she abandoned the 
motion; and looking around at the many plain women who passed 
for beauties , she determined — not to become one, for that she 
felt would be impossible , but to set up for being considered one. 

She immediately adopted a coeffnre wholly different from the 
fashionable one of the day, and moreover, so trying to the looks 
of even a pretty woman, that few would have had the courage to 
exhibit themselves in it. This she followed up by a style of dress 
that had nothing but novelty to recommend it; and having thus 
rendered herself very conspicuous, as well as different from those 
with whom she associated , she appeared at a splendid ball given 
by her brother, the Marquis of Aitringham , expressly (as the 
newspapers announced, a week before it took place) for the pur- 
pose of introducing his lordship's young and lovely sister, who 
was allowed by all who had seen her to be the most beautiful debu- 
tante of the season. 

Lady Selina had no prudent mother nor fastidious chaperon to 
inspect her toilette, and prevent her indulging in any of the freaks 
of fancy, always considered by those whJare the best judges as 
proofs of bad taste , when glaring enough to attract notice. The . 
Marquis of Aitringham had only a few months before repaired the 
shattered fortunes of his noble house by an alliance with the 
wealthy heiress of a city banker, who was content to barter 
thousands fiMr a coronet, and who was looked on by her husband 
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and liis skier as a persoo to be bbrne wiifa for the sake' of tlfcf vasl' 
foftuoe she brought iota the family, but whoseopinffMae bmhiiof 
tfaeiB would have theaght it wholly unnecessarf , if not derogaterj 
to them:, to consul L Aod yet the Marehiooess of AUrkigbam was 
a -perssEr wbose opinions might well have been consulted by those 
with whom she had so recently become connected; for she walb not 
only well edaeated , but possessed a reGned taste and good sense 
noit oftMi to be met with in so youthful a bride. 

CHAPTER V. 

When, a short time previous to the ball at which Lady 1S<!liiia 
Altriogham was to make her second appearance in public , both 
the bride and her sister-in-law had been presented at Court , the 
Harcliioness had attracted great and deserved admiration from all 
beholders , while the Lady Selina passed unnoticed. This fact, 
which escaped the notice of the bride, had been remarked by Lady 
S^na, who , seeing that her sister-in-law had no desire for adttii- 
ration, determined to set herself up as a beauty y*^ and in accord- 
ance with this intention, adopted the style of dress most calcaiated 
to draw attention. The surprise which'the novelty of her appear- 
ame excited she affected to receive as proof of admiration ; and she 
assumed all the airs of a conscious and acknowledged beailty, 
while people were yet undecided whether they should rididirie or 
applaud this innovation on fashion^ But whiie exhibfting aH the 
airs of a beauty. Lady Selina carefully avoided the insolence whick 
but too many of these privileged persons have the folly to display. 
She had smiles and pleasant words for all who approached her, did 
the honours of her brother's house as if «Ae, and.not his wife, were 
its mistress; and yet treated the Marchioness witH asisteriy pro- 
tectioii and show of fondness that deceived many into the belief 
that Lady Selina was as amiable as she was clever , and that it was 
skt to whom court was to be paid. 

The perfect aplomb with which Lady iS^elina enacted her rSie^ 
achieved its object. Nearly the greater portion of those who were 
at first sight disposed to question , if not deny, berelaims, began 
to think there must be some charm about her, and beholding her 
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ovft &tm c^yietio6 of her attTAetMos , yielded; after a' little de- 
lay, their fuU credence to the irreststibiKty of tier beauty. la 
shoji, they who came to doubt ,. remaioed to admire; and in a 
veeks Lady Sell na found hersdf the acknowledged belle oi the 
season. The newspapers assisted not a little in extendmg the. 
fave^of h» asserted liveliness. *'Ihe charming Lady Selina 
AUHngham" was quoted in many a flaming p«ffagraph , as having: 
figured at ball , opera , or concert , the previous evening ; her 
wAerenbouts were noted; her dress cited as a model for imitation^ 
and the on diis of various proposals for her hand were copied- from - 
journal into journal. Her female contemporaries of similar age, 
with the tact peculiar to women , yielded assent to the loud and 
often repeated praises of her beauty ; for they surmised , and with 
reason , that were they to express their real opinion on the.subject, 
they would only expose themsehes to the suspicion of jealousy — a 
suspicion which women are most anxious to avoid incurring* 
HairottS were less cautious, and not unfrequently smiled at the' 
usurped reputation of Lady Selina , drawing the attention of her 
adflfrirers to obvious defects in her face , but which the saidr ad«- 
mirers declared only . served to render her countenance more 
piipiafiA* 

Painters and sculptors ^ however dissatisOed they may be with 
the productions of their own pencils or chisels, when some fair* 
ideal has been wrought into all but life by their skilful hands, 
never indulge such extravagant admiration for it as do those weak 
and unreflecting men who form the crowd in fashionable life, when 
they^have ptaised into a spurious fame some mere pretender, 
woCbowt onereal claim^ to beauty. The idol of their own creatioa 
fMalfied- solely because il U their own creation ; and many a lovely 
creature, with, to unprejudiced eyes, pre-eminent charais, is 
allowed to pass unootieeds or, eten worse, is cavilled at by those 
who bow down and worship at the shrine of the golden calf — 
Fashion. Lady Selina Altringham's picture, as a Muse, a Grace, 
a Sybil,. or in some other Dintastic guise, might soon be seen 
slack in every printseller's window in the most frequented streets 
in the metropolis. ArtSsis, hiring the fame of her charms, pe- 
tltioiied for permission to portray them; and the Lady. Selina 
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acknowledged, with a well-assarned air of modesty, that she was 
really tormented by the unceasing applications of those who 
aspired to descend to posterity by filing her face on their canvas. 

But although the reputation for beauty drew a crowd around 
the Lady Selina wherever she appeared , the season had drawn 
D early to its close before a single ofler of marriage had been made 
t o her. In vain did she smile and say ci\il things , in the most in- 
sinuating manner, to her admirers; no one among them sought 
to possess the hand of her whom they all professed to think so 
irresistible. 

CnAlTKR VI. 

Alrkadt did Lady Selina begin to indulge in melancholy anti- 
cipations of the tinstasse of an autumnal and winter s^'ont* at 
Altringham Castle ; when , at the last ball of the season , — that 
'eventful ball , on which so many girls feel their hopes to depend, 
and which, alas! are so often doomed to be disappointed, — 
Mr. Mellingcourt, a young man of good fortune but of obscure 
family and of weak intellects, made his appearance. He had but 
a day or two previously relumed from the Continent, where he had 
resided for three or four years ; and having fallen in with some of 
his old associates , who spoke of this ball , wished to be invited to 
it. He dined at his club with some five or'sii of Lady Selina's 
most enthusiastic admirers, the day previous to the night on which 
the bail was to take place; and the conversation turning on her 
ladyship , after no inconsiderable number of bottles of champagne 
bad been emptied, he became so excited by the extravagant praises 
lavished on her, that he quite longed to behold this paragon of 
perfection , as she was represented to be. 

** There is nothing like her!" said Lord William Mortimer. 
*'She has refused half the men about town," — a statement his 
lordship knew to be wholly incorrect , — *' and happy may he con- 
sider himself 10 be who can gain her hand." 

Half the men present were on the point of denying the assertion 
of the number of refusals given by Lady Selina, each fearing that 
he might be suspected of being among the discarded , but a signal 
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ftum Lord William Mortimer, seen by all save Mr. MelliDgcourl, 
arrested their toogaes, and he again resumed the subject, 
sayiog — 

** Never was there a young girl so much drla-modeas Lady 
Selina AJtringham ; and he will be indeed an enviable man who 
becomes her husband ! Then her connexions are so thoroughly 
good , all people of high rank , that whoever marries her will at 
once find himself in the very best, ay, even in the most exclusive 
society," continued Lord William Mortimer , — "a serious con- 
sideration to any man of fortune who happens not to belong to the 
aristocracy, who now, owing to the vast number of parvenus who 
endeavour to enter their circles, draw the cordon santtaire as 
^ctly as they can , in order to exclude intruders." 

This conversation was not lost on Mr. Mellingcourt. Every 
wordofitmadea deep impression on his mind, for he was pre- 
cisely in the category o( parvenus anxious to force an entrance with 
a golden key into a sphere which his birth or habits by no means 
entitled him to have a place in. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The orphan son of a French settler in the Havannahs , he had 
been confided to the guardianship of a London banker of respect- 
ability , with whom his father had in early youth been intimately 
acquainted; sent to Eton , and thence to Oxford , young Melling- 
court had formed friendships with many young scions of the no- 
bility, and conceived the puerile ambition of continuing in man- 
hood the companionship formed in youth. It was not that he con- 
sidered his patrician associates more amiable or more agreeable 
than the young men of his own class with whom he came in con- 
tact, but his frivolous mind was dazzled by the high-sounding 
titles of the young noblemen who condescended , for the sake of 
partaking his reehercfiS suppers , and not unfrequently borrowing 
his money , to live on habits of close intimacy with him. He fully 
calculated on continuing in the same society whenever he took up 
his abode in London ; but to his infinite mortification found , that 
although many of his ei-devmU friends were not unwilling to dine 
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ivMi Mm at a fashfonable hotel, iHiere te gav6', if not IhelMfttv at^ 
l«tot the most eitravagaot dioners that cotiM be ordered,- aiMlt^*' 
take their seats io the boxes of the theatres , for which he paid , n^^ 
one of them ever offered tointrodaee hkninto those eircles which 
be; pined to* enter , notwithstanditagithe ' va^ioiis hints he gate thenr 
on the siAjeet, and ahhoaf^ he saw by the new^pers that the^ 
near relatives-of those his «otW^Mn/ friends were the givers of th<l^ 
balls andy^^tfff at which he was so anions to be present. 

Disappointed and disgusted, Mr. MeUingconrt, at the close of 
his 6rst season in London , during which his only, occupation had 
been to give dinners to men who never invited him in turn , to pay 
for boxes at the opera and play , nominally called his , but the best 
seats io which were unceremoniously talsen by his self-invited 
companions , and to lend horses and carriages to those who either 
wanted money or inclination to defray the expense of keeping those 
luxuries for themselves , he determined on leaving England , and 
making a tour on the Continent. His companions so loudly and 
vehemently disapproved of this step/ — a step whioh wiMdd de-^* 
prive them of so many comforts, that it is more than probable 
they might have dissuaded him from the measure, but for the 
machinations of one of them , who had recently found his longer 
residence in London a service of danger, owing to the annety 
which certain individuals, comprising the class of coacb-makers, 
jewellers, perfumers, tailors, boot^makers, hoise^dealers, <l:c., 
evinced to retain him there. TMs anxiety was, moreover, dis*- 
played by employing sundry individuals to secure Ins person — «* 
proceeding that greatly disgusted him with England. This gen- 
tleman, anticipating the probable residt of these measures, ami 
not possessing funds to enaUe him to travel on- the ConfinenI la 
the^tyle or conibrt which he considered indispensable to a person ' 
of his birch and habits, thought that it would bono bad specula^ 
tion to induce If ellingeourt to go abroad , and to accupy one half 
of his luiurious travelling carriage , while he placed his vdei on 
the boi by the ade of the servant of his fitend. All this he deter- 
mined on doing) without incurring a shilling of ■ expense on bis* 
own pavt , and so well did he lay his plans that-Melllngcowrt neft^ 
only invited , but pressed him to do Ihiit which he himself had pre**- 
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-^oo^y decided •& doiog , — namely, to get firanked , 4hu8 spari&g 
kis owD light purse , and dipping*lieayily>iato<tiie'well'-stocked«Be 
.of bis friend. 

Tired -of the ContiDent, or, in other words, tired of himself 
.and his- companion , Mr. Af eUingcourt , after two years' abseace, 
,malgre all the persuflsioos of the said compagnon de voyage , de- 
'lermined oh retariung to England, but did not commenee his 
• journey until that gentleman had extracted from him a loan of a 
sufficient sum to enable bim to continue bis f^T^t/r on the Conti- 
nent for another year , whieh perfectly consoled him for tbedepar^ 
. ture of Mellingeoart. 

Lord William Mortimer, like too many other younger branches 
4Kf the aristocracy , was cursed with a taste for expense , which his 
scanty provision as a cadet defamUle was not calculated to sup- 
pert. Few are those who commiserate this ilHodged and ill-used 
dass of society. Its members, born in feudal dwellings, adorned 
with all Uie ensings of grandeur, and nursed iuthe very lap of 
luxury , with eyes accustomed to behold on every ^de the gauds of 
hereditary splendour, and with palates. habituated only to the choi- 
cest viands and exotic delicacies of a prineelyi table , are little fitted 
for the hardships they must undergo. <Behold-them while yet in 
' 'their minorities, ere reason has assumed ber «mptre over their 
minds, cast on the world eidier as- soldiers, sailors, attaches 
dambasiades , or embryo parsons, with barely the means of sup- 
porting a frugal existence — < to defray even the cost of which de- 
mands asy^em of rigid economy seldom appertaining to youth, 
and least of all to youth nurtured in the hotbed of luxury. Fancy 
fti Lord Augustus,! or a Lord William Henry, with a high-rsounding, 
historical , and aristocratic name attached to it , eompelled , after 
luLving quitted the magnificent paternal mansion , to lodge in some 
small aod miserable house , in a narrow street, and — O degrada- 
tion ! ^-* perhaps «ver a mean shop \ Instead of being waited on, as 
. hitherto , byihalf a score of pampered menials, > arrayed in laced 
liiseries ,. and with powdered heads , exhaling the frageance of a 
i..per(am0r's diop, look on him, attended by a single servant of nn- 
eoulhiaspect , , and smelling of the slaMe. : See him eating off delf, 
' OB icwBtone crockery, oetered with '^cUmens dire," or mos- 
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strous representations of trees or flowers unknown in nature, in- 
stead of feasting off silver, on whicli is emblazoned tiie family 
arms, surmounted by a coronet, or ofl old porcelaine de Sevres^ 
of greater rarity, and of equal cost. Think, and let your breast 
heave with pity , of the tough mutton chop , or tougher beefsteak, 
net only smelling of, but tasting of, coal smoke and burnt fat, 
served up on the said delf , or ironstone manufacture , instead of 
the delicious soups , delicate fish , recherchSs entries epurSe of 
all the grosser particles of their component ingredients , and the 
high-flavoured venison that had cropped its daily food in the paries 
of their patrician forefathers. But, above all, O gentle reader! 
think of the muddy port and fiery sherry with which the before- 
named tough mutton chop or beefsteak is to be washed down , and 
your heart must be of adamant if you can refuse your pity to the 
young scions of nobility whose sad lots I have narrated. For me, 
I cannot dwell on their hapless destinies without the deepest sym- 
pathy; and how they can appear in the world with smiling faces, 
while enduring such privations , has ever been to me a matter of 
the most eitreme surprise. But **God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb;'' **and shorn indeed to the quick*' are those high- 
born and much-enduring youths. 

Lord William Mortimer appertained to the unhappy class I have 
described. The travelling companion of Mr. Mellingcourt was his 
friend , and had , during the two years of his sejour on the Con- 
tinent, corresponded with Lord William , and kept him im/atif of 
the peculiarities , desires , and wishes of Mellingcourt , as an 
amusing topic for his letters. 

When he found that he could no longer detain his companion, 
from whom he felt convinced he had little more to expect, believing 
in the^old adage that applies to all weak and selfish people — '* out 
of sight, out of mind," he determined to hand Mellingcourt over 
to the tender mercies of Lord William, to whom he wrote by post, 
apprising him of the good fortune he had thrown in his way. 
«* Never forget," wrote he, ** that our golden calf is but a calf after 
all ; being not only a man of no family, but innately vulgar, and 
that you , the son , although but a younger one , of a marquis, 
confer a great honour on him by condescending to teach him how 
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to spend his money like a gentleman , and in assisting him in the 
operation. Make faira bleed freely ; never allow him to think for 
himself; and, above ail, let him understand that to you he will 
owe , should be obtain it, his introduction to our society." 

Prepared to receive Mellingcourt, and to turn him to account. 
Lord William Mortimer welcomed him to London with affected 
warmtb , and offered to be of use to bim in forming his establish- 
ment and furnii>hing his stables. Mellingcourt, however, stupid 
as be naturally was, had profited by past experience, which, if it 
had not given bim wisdom , had at least taught him suspicion, that 
vice, invariably the attribute of narrow minds. He muttered some- 
thing about not having yet decided on forming any establishment, 
or on not having more than two or three horses ; adding , that to 
keep open house or supply horses to men who never did anything 
for him in the way of introducing him into fashionable society, was 
a bore as well as a folly. Lord William took the hint , and an- 
swered that Mellingcourt was quite right, but now that he had let 
him know that he wished to enter the exclusive circles , he would 
be delighted to present him. Mellingcourt was gratified, and when, 
in a few hours after. Lord William sent him three cards for balls 
and routs for the next three nights , extorted from women of high 
rank, either near relatives or intimate friends of his lordship, t6 
whom he had represented his soi-disant friend as a millionaire^ 
and an excellent person, Mellingcourt believed that he had at 
length succeeded in gaining admittance into the best society. 

**To get him on,'' said Lord William Mortimer to himself, 
**I must positively marry him to some portionless girl of high fa- 
mily , for he is such a bore and vulgarian that people will never let 
him establish a footing in our set, and when he finds this out, as 
he soon must, instead of attributing it to the true cause, he will 
blame me, and I shall lose all influence over him. Yes, to secure 
him a position , though at best it will be but a false one , I must 
get him married. The next question is, who shall the lady be? 
There is Lady Alice Vernon ; she is portionless, but so proud that 
she would not have him with all his thousands and tens of thou- 
sands. No match will suit her but a Lucifer one. Then there is 
Lady Agnes Digby , without a com. She would jump at him , or 
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rather at the goldeo bait I coidd hoU* \onii*t».he^; but Lady Agnes 
<i»ftdever, sharp-witted person , wboc/wlBleijio Mie manage iier 
> bosband , . or bis fortune , but herself. ^Let ne see. Xes , If have 
it ! Lady Selina Altringbam is the very^ wiMnan ! I £an manage 
rber; for her vanity and determination to pass herself off lor a 
-beauty render her an easy -agent in my scheme." 

CHAPTER VHL 

To the Lady Selina, Lord William Mortimer immedialjely went, 
requested an invitation for Mr. Melliogcourt , the modern' Croesus, 
as he termed him , hinted that he wished to share his vast fortune 
with some person of high birth , but that he was so fastidious in his 
rAaste , that nothing short of a perfect beauty could satisfy it. He 
looked at the lady while uttering this speech, and she, nothing 
loth to appropriate the implied compliment, took the hint, -and 
determined to leave nothing undone in order to. share the boasted 
wealth of Mr. Metlingcourt. The next night Lord William pre- 
sented his friend , as he styled him , to Lady Selina, who received 
him graciously, accorded him her hand for the next dance, and 
rendered herself so agreeable, thatMeliingcourt, although mueh 
disappointed in his expectations of her appearance, which. had 
been so much raised by the injudicious and exaggerated eiilo- 
ipums of his companions the previous night, became fascinated by 
her gaiety and ease of manner. Lord William could not forbear 
smiling when, returning from the ball, Mellingcourt declared that 
Lady Selina was the most agreeable woman of rank be had ever 
conversed with — an assertion not to be controverted , as. abe 
happened to be the only one. But thesmile was not seen by^liel- 
lingcourt, who, engrossed hy his self-complacency, observed not 
the countenance of his companion. 

'* I did not at the first glance think her as beautiful as you ce- 
presented her to be ," said Mellingcourt. 

** Strange!" observed Lord William Mortimer, for even :tbe 

most fastidious judges have pronounced her to* be faultless. The 

Prince Hoenholoran , whose fiat is considered as law 0tt4hes«faiect 

' of female loveliness » has accorded her the palm over ali ojur (leau- 
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ties; the Bake of Derbyshire has named her la plus Mle des belles; 
and the Marquis of Waldershaw , who is scarcely ever satisGed 
with even our most admired women , has declared I^dy Selina to 
be perfection.*' 

*' There is no denying the opinions of such competent judges/' 
said Mellingcourt. * * Nevertheless, on flrst seeing the Marchioness 
of Altringham and Lady Selina, I took the former to be the lady so 
praised last night , because she struck me to be so much hand- 
somer than the latter." 

*' Tell it not in Gath — name it not in Ascalon, my dear fellow ; 
for were such a thing whispered, you would positively be set down 
as a man of very bad taste ; for any doubt of the loveliness of Lady 
Selina would be received in the fashionable world as a heresy never 
to be pardoned. Ah I " and Lord William sighed deeply , '* had I 
a fortune to cope with the train who have sought her hand , how 
soon would I lay it at her feet ! Had you but observed the envy 
and jealousy yon excited this evening , my dear Mellingcourt, you 
would have been indeed proud." 

"Why, I must admit I was gratified — ay, exceedingly so, 
indeed , to have engrossed so much of her attention ; for, as I be- 
fore observed , I never conversed with sor agreeable a woman of 
rank before , and I should not be sorry to have just such a wife as 
Lady Selina; but that, I suppose, would be totally out of the 
question, as she has refused so many men of high rank and greater 
fortune than mine." 

** Lady Selina's own rank is so elevated, and her connexions so 
high, that she might well condescend to marry a commoner, know- 
ing that whoever she weds she will raise to her own station in so- 
ciety ," said Lord William , without moving a muscle or changing 
colour, while uttering what he knew to be a falsehood. 

The bait held out to Mellingcourt was greedily seized ; for to have 
the entrSe into the most fashionable society , ^and not on sufferance, 
but on terms of equality , was precisely the object he most desired to 
attain. Lord William saw that what he had said had produced the de- 
sired effect , and followed it up by adding — " I am engaged to go 
down to Richmond to-morrow with a party ; the Altringhams will 
be there, and, ifyonwishit, I will manage to get yon invited." 

Meredith, 3 
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<*I should like it above idl tUngs/' liq^M KMNH^owt, 
eagerly , * * aod feel really obliged to you.** 

* * Not at aH, my dear fellow — not at all. I AMan to get yon into 
the best society ; and as I have never yet taken any tro«Me to fatro- 
dace any other man of my acqoaiirtaiiee , atlhoagfa often pressed 
to do so, into my own set, Ihavenodonbtofsoeeeedfng. lonly 
hope I shall not be eompelled to leave London in two or three d^ys, 
which I should regret, still more on yoar account than on my own ; 
for Uiere are a number of fellows belonging to my setwho nnkea 
point of keeping others out of it. I fear, therolbre, were I absent, 
yon might not be able to make your way into Ike circles yon are 
formed to live in." 

** What compels yon to leave town?" demanded Ifellittgconrt. 

''The absolute want of a few thousands to qniet my tronble- 
some creditors , who are tormenting me , and whose patience I 
have nearly exhausted." 

MelUngcourt paused a moment, and debated with himself 
whether or not be would lend some of his spare thousands to Lord 
William. He felt no particular friendship for hitt, for, troth to say, 
Ifellingcourt was incapable of eatertming that sentiment for any 
one ; neither was his a nature that had pleasure in generosity, nuU- 
gn that he had squandered large sums on his m-di^mti fiionds. 
Ostentation and aivarice' were his ruling foMes ; and many were the 
internal struggles they occasioned ; the first urging hira to an^ipen- 
ditnre thai the second severely reproadhed him for indnlgn^. In- 
eapabk of friendship himself, he was incfeMoo9 of its existence ha 
others , and conscious, perha^, of his own want of merit to exoite 
it , (for only those who are unworthy of the blessing deny its bene-* 
ficent power,) he was content to proit l^y any kindness shown to 
him, without heitter likmg4he person who evinced it. 'Thus wonid he 
occasionally expend his beloveidflioney, to attain a repntation for ge- 
nerosity which he was sensible of not deaennng; or to aroomp^h 
some point in which his selfishness was tBterested. The lesult may 
easily be divined. Those 'who conferred kindness on Imn, mor* 
tified by having their motives suspected , and their acts deprecia- 
ted, conceived a dislike to him, which ^veoged their ImmaiaCed 
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fedings ; aird (hose on whom he had bestoirerf Yttrge f^ , ^rgot 
them , and beeame nngratefal , as they discovered that to ostein 
tation and not to good ivfff they owed (he favonrs they had reeeived. 
If the purse-strings of Mellingconrt sometimes opened, his heart 
never did , and as he never fbrgot a benefit conferred , and never 
remembered one received, he made no friends. 

'*How mnch wouM extricate you for the present? '' demanded 
Meltingcourt, after serious consideration, and mature deliberation, 
whether it would be worth while to pay a few thousands in order to 
•retani Lord'WiHiam on the spot, for the purpose of getting Mm into 
fiodety ; or whether it would not be as wett to let him depart , and 
trust to some other chance for entering the charmed circle he was so 
^sirotts to penetrate, and so save his thousands. **It win be whis- 
pered fn all societies', bruited in all the clubs , that I have saved a 
scion of nobility from ruin ! " whispered Ostentation. * * But it wHl 
cost you some thousands to do this !" murmured Avarice. ** With- 
out him you will never get where you want to be," sard ftelOshness. 
*' And by assisting him, you wilt be counted noble, generous, and 
good !" added Ostentation. The two latter pleaders silenced Avarice. 
Nevertheless, when Lord William answered the question of '^How 
much would extricate you?" by saying "Ten thousand pounds f" 
HelRngcourt positively started. 

'*Ten thousand pounds!*' repeated he. *'That is indeed a 
large sum.** And again Avarice whispered — "Don't give it to 
bim;" while Ostentation said, **Were you to give him only a 
small sura ft would excite no sensation in the great world ; and 
would convey no impression of the magnitude of your fbrUrne. 
Give it ; you will be lauded to the skies ! " 

^ If you are quite sure that ten thousand pounds will really ex- 
tricate you , and leave you at liberty to remain in town as long as I 
do , I will lend diem to you ," said Hdlingcourt , with that consi- 
derabfe extension of visage termed a long fiice , and a severity of 
tone that would' have led a person to believe that he was commli- 
ting an act of retributive justice , Instead of conferring a ftivour. 

••Thank yon, my dear fellow!" said Lord >?111iam , extend- 
ing his hand to clasp that of Mellingcourt , who held out the tips 
oUiis fingers to receive the intended cordial pressure, and thus 
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. chilled the warmth kindled in the breast of one , who , albeit 'nn- 
. used to kindly emotions , for the nonce experienced something 
. like gratitude towards the man who evinced an intention to serve 
him. 

It was long since Lord William Mortimer slept so soundly as 
on the night on which Mellingcourt promised to pay down ten 
thousand pounds for him ; for , of late , his slumbers had been 
much disturbed by the menaces of his creditors — menaces which 
, be felt they were fully determined on putting into execution, unless 
, some unexpected piece of good fortune enabled him to pay them a 
portion of their claims. His fears were now at rest, for at least 
. some months to come ; and he indulged in visions of city heiresses 
. to be found , or rich dupes to be met with , to extricate him on 
that future day so vaguely deGned in the perspective of the thought- 
less spendthrift, yet so inevitably ruinous in its consequences, 
however postponed. 

Mellingcourt' s pillow was an uneasy one that night. Seldom 
has the consciousness of a bad action occasioned more pain to the 
perpetrator , than did the recollection of this unusual liberality in- 
flict on this riche avare. He groaned while he cursed his own 
weakness and folly for having sacrificed so large a sum to extricate 
a man for whom he cared nothing ; forgetting that it was only to 
, forward his own scheme of entering the magic circle from which he 
had hitherto been excluded , that led him to make a pecuniary sa- 
. crifice of such vast magnitude. In vain did he reflect that he had 
, still thousands and tens of thousands at his disposal ; and that, 
large as was the sum he had pledged himself to give Lord William 
Mortimer it could not occasion him the slightest inconvenience. 
He could not recover his temper as the thought occurred , that the 
facility with which he had accorded so heavy a loan ,> would inevi- 
.tably lead to false expectations, if it did not entail similar demands 
from the same quarter. *' Pshaw!" muttered he, as the word 
loan passed through his thoughts , ** he will never have either the 
means or the inclination to repay me. No, my ten thousand 
.pounds are gone for ever ! Fool that I was , to sacrifice them to 
attain so puerile an object! *' 

How strange and incomprehensible is man ! Ever exa^^ra- 
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tiDf tlie yalae of any object he wishes to achiere , and to depreeiate 
it as soon as acquired. Mellingconrt, as he tossed in his sleepless 
bed , wondered how he ever conld have dreamed of paying so im- 
mense a sum as ten thousand pounds of the lawful coin of Great 
Britain, for an introduction into scenes like the one he had figured 
in that night , though the previous day he would willingly have de- 
voted double that sum to accomplish the point Lord William Mor- 
timer had obtained. > 

*'I had formed an erroneous notion of these so much vaunted 
aristocratic circles," thought he to himself. "What are they, - 
after all? The rooms in which they congregate, it is true, ard 
larger and loftier than those into which I had previously been ad- 
mitted; the furniture less gaudy, yet the tout ensemble is more 
brilliant, -— for old family diamonds help wonderfully to light up a 
room, nay more, they enhance the charms of the wearers by the 
associations of feudal power and grandeur they call up. But the 
cold looks , and colder manners of these aristocrats , whose coun- > 
tenances appear as if they could never beam with joy, or melt in ' 
sorrow; and the hauteur with which they tolerate (instead of cor- 
dially receiving) the advances of a stranger, whatever his fortune ' 
may be , is very unlike the good-humoured reception given by the ' 
less elevated persons with whom I have hitherto associated. They 
seem to me to take no pleasure in the an^usements they seek ; and 
even when dancing , the gravity of their countenances is more sui- 
table to the mourners at a funeral than to the votaries of Terpsi-'' 
chore. The only eiception was Lady Selina Altringham. She is 
a very superior person, though by no means a beauty, notwith-* 
standing people assert her to be so. Well , well , — the reputa- • 
tion is perhaps as advantageous as the possession of good looks; 
and as Lady Selina is the fashion , * the observed of all observers/ ■ 
as Lord William Mortimer says , (hang that fellow , I wish I conld 
get him out of my head ! ) / should not be sorry — nor would she, 
I think , regret it — were she my wife. I should then have no oc-* 
casion to pay for admission into the best society ; for , as her hus- 
band , I should naturally take my place in it. I wish I had not 
promised Mortimer the ten thousand pounds. Why, that very' 
sum would have gone a great way in paying for her diamonds , if I 
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slioiiM BMOfy her! I mii^t hww got oif 1^ PAyins lees tban half 
thiissai to Moitiiiier Imt introdwag lae to her , but I was such a 
fool as not to take tune for reflectioB* I» there do wi^ of §fettiiig 
of pajang 4he whole aiua? I iniiat try what eaa be done." 

With Ihift reeoliitioD, MeUlBgoourt resifped hioiafllf to sleep 
at a lale hoar m the meraiBg , and dreamed that he was. mined by 
LoffdWiUianlfMrtiiQeF, who» in the shaj^ of a eonjpror, by a 
dexterons tour of sleight of hand , possessed himself of aU his for- 
tine. He «woke in teeroir, riibbi(|d his^eyest and reeaUiqg- to mind 
the piomised loan of the previoas night, swore that nsTer a|^ 
HQfidd he oonamit th» feUy of lending money. 

GBAPTBR IX. 

BfifOftBlii^HngeoBrt had left his dressing-room the nest day, 
Iiord WilliamAliortimer was with him« Ther^ was a coldness and 
constraint in the manner in whieh he was received that might have 
wounded a meire delicate mind than that of Lord William ; for it 
plainly denoted that MelliBgcourt felt anything but satisfaction at 
seeing him, oc in fulfilling the engagement into which be had 
entered. A few years spent in London, and, above all, in fasbion-> 
able society, is so well calculated to destroy- the pride and sensi- 
tiveness of men., that the jpenerality of those who have entered its 
giddy vortex retain no trace of these qualities ; although weoe any 
one. openly to impugn their possession of them^ a duel wonM 
inevit^Iy be tJieresnltv Lord William Mortimer felt the u^igra- 
clonsness of MellingieoiMrt's reception of him; hot the extreme 
embarrassment of his finanees , and the urgent demands and 
menaees of his eredilors, compelled him not only to snbunt to 
this ofienaive behaviour on the part of therichpaf«v«Rtf, but also, 
t^ the hnmiliatioB of reminding him of that which he- seemed new 
tO'havef totally forgotten — namsly, the promised loan of the ten 
thonsand p^^unds* 

**l find/' said IMlingeourt, looking exceedingly out, ef hu- 
mmir, *^ en consulting my banker's book , that it will not be ooft- 
venteni'for me to advance you so largfi a sum at present; butH 
tki^ thousand pciands wilLdo:,, I ^nllgjvro yon a cheque/' 
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" It wouM not ftfiewer the purpose for whfeh I eonsented to be 
your debtor/' replied Lord Will!am, the last blush of wounded 
pride rl^dH^ to his cheek. , '* I wish you had uot offered me the ten 
threusaud/' resumed he, "for on the faith of it I have been this 
momii^^ making terms with my harpies , who wHI now l>e so 
enraged at being disappointed , that I dare not remfarn in London a 
day longer. I am sorry for this , on your aecount as W(4I as on my 
own; for I have got you an invitation to the water-parffy to-day^ 
where I was to have presented you . " 

*' But now that I know Lady Selinai Altrfogham^ she can per- 
fbrw that ceremony for me/' said IMtelHtigoourt, coeIfy< 

'* Imipossibie ! " replied Lord William. * ^ Tou f^ii^et- fhM for 
a young and unmarried lady to preseol auy matf, save a brother; 
to a whole circle of strangers, md, permits me to add, more 
especially a man whose very name is not knowvk in that eirtle, 
TTOoid be a solecism in etiquette and Vusage du fHondtty Which 
Lady Seltna Altringham, with her knowledge du bfentSdnoe, would 
be the very last person in the world to commit. 1 will not trespass 
OB youp time any longer." 

LordWHIIam, with an air of hauteur, that rem! AdedMelling- 
courtnore forcibly than he wished of the difference of their birth, 
took op his hat , and moved towards the door ; bul wilMu the last 
few mrmites, all Mellingcourt's desire to enter high \\t^ had revived 
wltlt additional foree , owing to the chance of being defeated in hfs 
wishes. 

''Don't go yet," said he ; ''perhaps we may devise some meaus 
of getting you out of thiis scrape^ I think I could manage to give 
yo« sin thousand pouods, if that would extricate you." 

''^i have already told you that no less a sum than ten thousand 
wottMdo/' answered Lord William, coldly; ''for, as I previously 
ittlbrmed y^o^ my ihich in your voluntary ejfer has led me to 
propose terilis, which having been accepted, f cannot recede 
frei»$ consequently I have nothing left but to quit' London at 
one*/' 

"But if I make so large an advance," said Ifeftingcourt, "can 
yo»not ftnd some fHend or rehition to lend the other four? Your 
brother, for instance, he has a large fortune.' 
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Yes; and like nH Doblemen with large fortuoeft, has many 
claims on him," answered Lord William, bitterly. ^'Yarioiis 
extensive hereditary seats to be kept up ; a style of living siiital»le 
to high rank to be supported; innumerable dependents to be 
maintained ; and charities , public and private , to be subscribed 
to; from all of which costly liabilities and necessities a wealthy 
commoner, with an unknown name and funded property, is 
utterly exempt. 

Mellingcourt's cheek grew red at this observation, and he hesi- 
tated what to do, when Lord William again walking towards the 
door with an air of increased hauteur , he exclaimed, ^'Stop a 
moment ! I will go to my bankers , and arrange with them to give 
you the ten thousand pounds, for which I will now write a cheque ; 
but don't present it until I shall have been there." 

The cheque was written , and Lord William Mortimer left the 
room with it, his gratitude for the loan considerably , if not wholly 
decreased by the mode in which it had been granted , for he was 
by no means imposed on by the pretended plea of temporary 
poverty urged by Mellingcourt, or the affected necessity of that 
gentleman's seeing his bankers before the cheque was presented. 
So convinced was he of the fallacy of this assertion on the part of 
his soindisant friend , that he lost not a moment in going straight to 
Mellingcourt's banker , where , as he fully anticipated , the sum 
was counted out to him the moment he presented the cheque , as 
would have been triple its amount, had the drawer given a cheque 
for it. Lord William smiled contemptuously at the ruse of Mel- 
lingcourt as he consigned the bank-notes to his pocket, forgetful 
that he had never previously possessed one quarter of the sum that 
he now owed to the man , to whose weakness, and not generosity, 
he justly attributed the action ; and that if that man had evinced a 
want of delicacy and good feeling in the manner of giving it; he had 
exhibited no less in stooping to receive it, after he had so clearly 
seen the unwillingness with which it was bestowed. But thus it 
often is: people are prone to accuse others of a want of delicacy 
when they themselves are violating it to an equal degree. 

To the water-party Lord William and Mellingcourt went. He 
presented the latter to all to whom he thought the acquaintance 
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vonld bfi aecepld>re, coasisting of titled persons of both seies,' 
not overbarthened with wealth or fastidionsness of taste, and 
whom the good dinners and boxes at the theatres, which he 
intended to make Melliogcoort provide, would reconcile to the 
measure, He whispered to each of these individuals, previous to 
the introduction , '* Pray let me present my friend Mellingcourt to 
you; he is as rich as Croesus ; is going to set up the most splendid 
establishment; will give dinners, balls, and concerts, all through 
the season , and will have double boxes at every theatre. He does 
not care much about these things himself, but likes to offer them 
to his acquaintance. A marrying man , too! 
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These hints procured Mellingcourt a very polite reception from 
those who, had they not been given, would have, in all probability, 
declined the introduction, or received it so coldly as to have 
checked further advances. Such is the advantage of wealth. 

Lady Selina Altringham quickly observing the gracious smiles, 
civil manner, and polite speeches directed towards Mellingcourt, 
became somewhat alarmed lest some one of the unmarried ladies 
present should secure the golden prize she wished to call her own. 
She glanced anxiously at the group, where he was awkwardly bow- 
ing from one person to another , when Lord William Mortimer, 
who shrewdly guessed what was passing in her mind , advanced to 
her side, and speaking in a low tone, remarked, *'How very 
popular with the women Mellingcourt is becoming ! He will soon 
be snatched up ," continued he , ** for he is too great a prize not to 
be sought after." Then observing her look of increased alarm , he 
added, ''Mellingcourt, however, has such perfect confidence in 
my judgment that he will not make any selection without consolt- 
ing me. She may , indeed , consider herself fortunate who weds 
him , for his enormous fortune and taste for splendour will place 
her in a very enviable position. I am partial, very partial, to Mel- 
lingcourt, and it would give me pain to behold him forgetting, in 
the charm of a new tie , the friendship that has so long subsisted 
between us. Yet such is in general the invariable consequence of 
marriage, for no sooner does a man enter that holy state than hit 
wife makes him abandon his old friends and associates, and he 
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beeoBies as wkolly lost to tkem as if Im had departad lliia MAi' 
iftstead of Invteg-iiiarried/' 

' ' But thia-aarely eoold aot oocar wtaare tiM ii4fo was a- aenslMe' 
persott/' refilMLadySeliiiaAttriiglMni. '* 8«icli« woman woald 
ba giad to f rofit hj ike ksowledga an lallniale Hrlead* mvat hare 
aciittved of the dispoaitton and habits of her hnsband, i» ordar to 
attoanmodirte herself to those paavdiariliea- fponi mMcHt no aaaii is 
aaampit*" 

Thisreplf convjacad both the tnlartociitots that they |i«rf!Mtly 
understood aach other , and enoowaged them to ha more explicit. 

*' Then I am to undarstaBdv" resomed Lord William, '*that 
were you, par exemple. Lady Selina, to become the wife of my 
ftiend , yon would be content to share instead of attempting to 
destroy my empire over him?" 

*'I never thought of myself,** said the lady; "but if so un- 
likely an event were to take place, I should be the last person in the 
world to«Ten dieaaa of shaking your inflBeace; au cmOrairey I 
should decidedly do all in my power to strengthen it, from the con* 
vietion that a nun Me Mr. Mellingcourt , who has not lived' in the 
great worid. — that is, otir world — woidd stand groatiy in need 
of a male friend as well versed in ail the usages and habits of it as 
Lord Willian MorUmer is." 

"Is it then. 9«lle understood between us that in case jam wed 
Mettingconrt, I am to remain, a» now, bis eoofidential friend 
and adviser?" asked Lord 'William. 

"Perfectlf !" answered the Jady; " aMiaugb the case is so hy- 
pothetical a one, that it BMkes me smile Ibr ns to enter into such 
gatve preliminaries on the sid>i«ct. " 

Lord WiUiam smiled boo , and thao said , " Tour raarryittg my 
fnend, Lady Selina, will now depend solely on yomrself; for each 
is my power over him, that ere many days can elapse h& will lay 
his hand and fortune at your feet." 

The prediction ofLord William was fnliBed ; and Lady Sdina, 
nothing loth, was kdio the allar by Mellingcourt:, with whose 
weaknesa of intelftict and selfishness, shoit as had beea their 
cowtahip , she had become well acquainted. Most womti» with 
this knowledge would hare shrank back aflksgbted fnom a vnioii 
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iKitb so-vftworlhyamaii; bat Lady Sefina, conscions of her own. 
fifinoess of purpose, and p€rseveraiic£ io accomplishing. all she 
'wiUeii, vas undauDted at th€ prospect before her; and , deter- 
miofd to live for the world aione , she felt regardless of the inferio- 
rity of the partner for life she had selected. Was he not rich , and 
fond of splendour? What more could she desire? Even the 
difierenee of thdr birth and station she considered ratherjksan ad- 
vaulage than otherwise , for she thought it would enanle her to 
assert ber8U|Mriori^ over him whenever bis selfishness led him to 
rebel.. Jio stronger example could be given of the evil effect of tbe 
faulty system ofediicaUon at present but too often practised, than 
in thu^ seeing a young and highly born woman accepting with 
wUliQgness the hand of a man for whom she entertained not a single 
sentiment. of affection or esteem. Like other girls. Lady Seliaa 
had been taught to consider that all the pains bestowed in giving 
her theyasious showy accomplishments in which she excelled*, had 
but one aim and end — namely, the rendering her attractive, and 
so leading to the securing for her a splendid marriage. This lesson 
had been more strongly impressed ou her mind, by her having 
wiliiessed, oa more than one occasion, the uohappy condition 
reserved for women of high birth , with only a miserable pittance 
of some five thousand pounds, and who, having fuledin their 
matrimonial hopes, had been left' dependents on elder brothers, 
not alwaya disposed to extend to. them the kindness they required; 
or to reside with married sisters, whose husbands not unfreq,uently 
betrayed their distaste to what they were prone to consider more aa 
aniaddilioa than an acquisition in their establishments. 

CHAPTER X. 

SuiMhifl illr^aaaorted union took place,. Bfellingoourt had lei 
the unamiaUe poials of his^ character — and they were many — be- 
so plainly seen , thai any woman leas' determin^ on marrying him 
than was Lady Selina, must have inevittibly broken off the engage- 
meat.. The Matquis of Aitriogham , thoroughly disgusted witb 
his intended brotlier^in*4aw , although weU disposed to see hia 
si8l«r wedded to a wealthy man, advised her fa dedine the niai>- 
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riage, urging, as a motive for this advice, the nndisgnised and ac- 
blnshing selfishness and meanness exhibited by the lover — if lover 
he might be called. In relation to the settlement, these offensive 
qualities were pre-eminently displayed; for while he evinced no 
inclination to give up the portion of Lady Selina , consisting only 
of five thousand , he wanted to assign her so limited a jointure and 
pin-money, that had the family lawyer of the Marquis of Altring- 
ham not interfered , and brusquely, too, the reasonable allowance 
ultimately extorted from him would never have received his assent. 
The truth was , Mellingcourt felt not one particle of admiration or 
affection for his future bride. He saw in her only a person of high 
birth , noble connexions , and great fashion ; by an alliance with 
whom he could enter that society in which he longed to find him- 
self established , without the necessity of having recourse to those 
expedients to which he had hitherto been compelled to resort. 
Calculating on never being paid the loan extended so unwillingly 
to Lord William Mortimer, he determined on subtracting that 
sum from the dowry of his bride ; and no angry reasoning on the 
part ofthe family lawyer, nor advice from his own, could induce 
him to name a larger settlement than five-and-twenty thousand 
pounds, and three hundred a-year pin-money. The jewels pre- 
sented to her, and which he took care should be bought second 
hand, (pretending that they had appertained to his deceased 
mother,) he strictly entailed on his son and heir; and in case of 
his dying without male issue , they were to revert to whomever he 
might bequeath them , leaving Lady Selina but a life-interest in 
them , and even this to cease in case she married a second time, 
or that she was ever to separate from him. 

In despite of all these mean and unusual proceedings, so well 
calculated to disgust any woman of delicacy, Lady Selina became 
the wife of Mellingcourt; and a less attached bride and bridegroom 
never left St. George's church than the ** happy pair,'* as the 
newspapers termed them, *'who, in a travelling carriage and 
four, set off to spend the honeymoon at Altringham Castle, the 
seat of the noble and beautiful bride's brother." Prepared to gain 
an ascendancy over her narrow-minded and selfish husband. Lady 
Selina sedulously set about the task she had assigned to herself. 
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Slie studied to conciliate , if not to charm bim ; but ere they 
reached Altriogham Castle, she discovered that he was so im- 
practicable that the task would be a hopeless one. He had neither 
the attentions of a tender bridegroom nor the gallantry of a polite 
one. He allowefi her to fatigue herself by keeping up a continual 
effort to amuse him by her conversational powers , and they were 
considerable , without ever acknowledging the success of her at- 
tempts by a smile, or a civil speech. It was only when they reached 
Altringham Castle , that, awed by the feudal grandeur of this fine 
baronial residence , he vouchsafed to betray any symptom of plea- 
sure. The grand entrance hall, hung with burnished armour, and 
the magnificent gallery , from the walls of which frowned many a 
noble knight, and glanced many a stately dame , surprised as well 
as pleased him. This was the first princely abode he had ever 
entered as bidden guest ; for hitherto , at the few show-houses he 
had seen, — and none of them were to be compared to the splendid 
one he was now in , — he experienced a sensation akin to awe , as, 
escorted by a garrulous old housekeeper , proud of the ancestry 
and grandeur of he| aristocratic employers , she strutted along, 
proclaiming the titles and degrees of those whose portraits covered 
the walls. But at present — and the recollection pleased him — 
he came to a stately castle, one of the strong-holds of ancient no- 
bility, not as a curious intruder, protected by the paid civility of 
a menial cicerone , but as a member of that high family , a scion 
of whom leaned on his arm , and moved along through the vast 
suite of rooms filled with the finest works of art, and most costly 
furniture , with an indifference that proved she was too much ac- 
customed to such scenes to derive either suprise or gratification 
from them. He glanced at the walls, and saw innumerable fine 
portraits , with the name of Selina, in gilt letters , inscribed on the 
massive frames , followed by various titles, from that of duchess, 
marchioness, countess, and viscountess , down to baroness, with 
the most ancient names. She , too , whose fine form and elevated 
head resembled these stately ancestral dames , from whose proud 
lineage she had sprung, she was now his bride — the link that 
united him, a man of mean origin, to that long race of nobility 
whose progenitors still jfrowned or smiled from the walb of the 
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lofty castle , inhere thej had once moved in feudal grandear and 
princely state. He was awed into a new fbeling of respect for Lady 
Selina, and was proud that his name was now allied tonhat of one 
of the most illustrious families of the English aristocracy. 

The Marquis of Altringham had sent a numl^er of his servants 
down to the castle , where during his absence only a fbw had been 
left , in order to do honour to the bride ; and as these in their gor- 
geous liveries lined the halls , and a portly dame , attired in the 
richest brown satin, and wearing a profusion of fine lace, curtsied 
lowly to the ** happy couple," Mellingcourt drew himself up to the 
utmost height his stature would admit, half fancying himself a 
soble too , and ready to exclaim — '*l now have a right to take my 
place here among all this goodly show ! " He had seen these same 
gorgeous liveries that at present dazzled him , In the Marquis's 
jnansion in London, but there they produced much less effect than 
here, where everything testified the grandeur and antiquity of the 
family with which he had allied himself. He wondered how he 
had courage enough to treat the scions of such a lofty race so un- 
ceremoniously as he had ventured to do during the last few days, 
while the marriage-settlements were preparing ; and thought (hat 
had the brief courtship that led to his nuptials taken place at Al- 
trin^am Castle instead of in a modern mansion in Grosvenor 
Square , he would have been more respectful , as well as more ge- 
nerous. The Marquis of Altringham in London, seemed little 
more than any other of the numerous lords to be seen every day 
there , or even than the rich commoners , many of ihem parvenus^ 
who vied with them in the splendour of their establishments ; but 
in the feudal castle of a long race of noble ancestors, there was no 
possibility of forgetting the high station of its owner, and Melling- 
court thought that were he in the brilliant position of his brother- 
in-law , he would always reside at Altringham Castle , instead of 
confounding himself with the crowd of less distingtiished aristo- 
cracy in the capital. 

Lady Selina was not slow to observe what was passing in the 
mind of her husband , nor displeased at marking the Involuntary 
effect produced in his manner towards her; for she was glad to dis- 
cover that there was even one point by which he could be rendered 
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•iHefe civDited — a fael df ^hfeh , duriti^^^er journey ffom London, 
she Jiajd learoed to doobt. Yet though the wife , aoxtous only to 
govern , was pleased at the prospect afforded of acquiring an in- 
Aneace over her iH-hred husband, the woaaan and the briie 
«w]ied, with bitterness to herself, tibatin botih characters, ske had 
lailod to awaken any one of the sentiments nsiially excited in the 
breast of a nan imder such etreiunstaEices ; add, her amoiur pr^fre 
deeply hwniliated, she began to eatertoia a stroeger feeling than 
the indiffeFence siie had hitherto eiperlenced towards Melliagcourt 
— a feeliiig of positive dislike. Slie refiectod not that the undigni- 
fied lacility widi which she had, on a brief acqwainlance, accorded 
lier hand to a naan so nusdi her inlerior , was 111 calculated to ren- 
der him either a warm, or a respectful bridegroom. She focgot 
everything but that he had profoundly wounded her womanly va- 
Bity, by letttttg'her oihserve that the Itttk deference shown to her 
origmated alone in Uie view of (he pageants that renitinded him of 
ber high birth , asbd not io«ny affection to herself. 

Theneiitcbiy, Lady SeHna went over the princely castle of 
her brother with IfeHk^CQurt; and now aware of his jMrvatf/-4ike 
respect for hi^ rank and ancient lineage , ofoitled not to iaorease 
it, by dwelling on the heroic deeds of her ancestors, as she pointed 
out their portraits on the walls of ^ pictore-^jfaUeFy and .gilded 
aalimt. -She assuoied on this occasion an Mtoi- kenUaur by no 
sieans natural to her , for, like all persons of hi^ family, she was 
Bot prone to alta^^h any inordinate vatee to the adveniitiaas gills til 
birth and station lo which from infancy she had been accustomed. 
1%is assumf tioQ ^fi^rte , nrhich would have disgusted any- man 
of good sense aad delicacy , had a very coiatFary effect on Metting- 
oourt; and Lady Selina was more th«i onc» tempted to smile at 
the change in his manner , as. When poinUng out certain beautiful 
lus^s of rock crystal, splendid vases of porcelain, costly mirrors 
Hi siljirer frames, and other rare objects of vertu^ she Intimated 
thai they had been the gifts ef sovereigns, in eomsiemeTation.of 
ti^etr visits to her ancestors. 

Unhappily, use blunted Mellingcourt's fedin^i of roipiiet 
towards the feudal grandeur thai now. suEMMMidedhlm, for ere a 
iKek had elapsed, he had ceased lM»wDiider atand^admituaUi^lhat 
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which had on his first arriTai astonished and awed him. Lady 
Selina was , after all , his wife — no longer Lady Selina Altring- 
ham , hot Lady Selina Melltngconrt — no bad sounding name, 
thought he, and he would no longer treat her as if she were superior 
in any way to himself. ** What if she has high birth and rank on 
her side/' soliloquized Mellingcourt , **have I not wealth on 
mine? and what is the value of rank and high birth without fortune 
to sustain them? To keep up this princely place, her brother, 
the most noble Marquis of Altringham married the heiress of a city 
banker, of obscure origin, and the Lady Selina, who has lately 
shown herself so proud of her ancestry , has wedded with me — 
yes , with me , of whose birth she knows nothing , merely because 
I am rich; for I have never deceived myself into a belief that 
personal liking had anything to do in the affair on her side any 
more than on mine. I have seen enough of England to know that 
fortune can enable those who possess it to get on very well without 
high birth or title ; while the possessors of these two last advan- 
tages, if poor, are infinitely worse off than if they were untitled. 
Yes, wealth is much better than rank; and as I have it, I will 
carefully guard this precious talisman of power , and frustrate the 
projects which I can clearly see Lady Selina has formed , of freely 
disbursing the fortune for which she bartered her hand." 

Mellingcourt was not slow in disclosing to his wife the opinions 
he entertained, nor the firm decision he had made of acting up to 
them. In vain did she endeavour to lead him to adopt more 
generous feelings , and a more liberal course. He was impractic- 
able; and even before a month had elapsed, and that month the 
honeymoon » when husbands have not yet thrown off the smiles of 
lovers to assume the frowns of masters , she learned to know that 
hers promised to be no happy lot in life , and that she had drawn 
no prize in the lottery of wedlock. Vainly did she essay to enact 
la grande dame , the lineal descendant of the courtly lords and 
ladies , whose faces glowed on the walls around her ; some rode 
pleasantry , or common-place remark on the poverty of nobility, 
which he vulgarly instanced by reminding her of the mesalliance 
formed by her brother, and her own marriage with himself, 
silenced her tirades, and disgusted her firom further attempts to 
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dvilize the lov-minded husband , who was impenetrable alike to 
her flatteries or reproaches. He told her he would not purchase a 
house in London , or a seat in the country. He had no idea , he 
said, of incurring any such unnecessary expenses. He would 
reside in a fashionable hotel, in London, during the season, a 
measure which would exempt him from the necessity of keeping a 
number of servants , or of giving entertainments ; and during the 
autumn and winter , he would either go to the Continent , or pass 
the time in paying visits to the seats of those relations of hers, 
who , he added , would of course invite them. Lady Selina was 
not a woman to sit down and mourn over the death of the hopes 
that had induced her to wed Mr. Mellingcourt. The same want of 
sensibility and refined feelings that led to her marriage with him 
enabled her to bear up against the severe disappointment that step 
bad entailed on her, and she determined that while submitting to 
what was now inevitable , she would do all in her power to enjoy 
whatever pleasure might still be within her reach. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Neyer passed honeymoon so gloomily and slowly as that of this 
ill-assorted couple. Mellingcourt, as if to avenge the awe ex- 
perienced during the first three days of his sqfour at Altringham 
Castle, treated Lady Selina with an insolent familiarity worthy of 
the example given by the profligate Lauzun to " /a grande demoi- 
selle," whose ^fiertS he gloried in humiliating; but the lady, 
feeling none of the affection for her husband entertained by the 
French princess for him to whom she had so longed to be united, 
was by no means disposed to support it, although policy prompted 
her to conceal the deep dislike and contempt it engendered. 

Glad was she to leave Altringham Castle, and the insupportable, 
tinbroken tite-ortite with her vulgar husband ; while he consoled 
himself with the reflection that a month's expenditure at an hotel 
had been saved by the princely hospitality exercised by his wife's 
brother. Yet this liberality on the part of the Marquis had so 
little effect on his mind, that when Lady Selina reminded him of 
the necessity of bestowmg a parting gift of money on the domestics 
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of the eastk , he positively refused to do so , on tbe plea that he 
made it a point never to pay the servants of others ; and she found 
herself eompelled to leave with them the residue of her maiden 
purse , which had not yet heen reftlenished by her husband , to 
demand money from whom her pHde revolted. 

Among the first visitors on their arrival in town , was Lord 
William Mortimer. Mellingcourt's reception of him was as un-* 
gracious as he could venture to make it, without giving Lord 
William a right to resent it and demand explanation. Lady Selina, 
uninfluenced by the example of her husband , behaved with Vh€ 
cordiality due to an old acquaintance ; for ill as her marriage pro^ 
mised to turn out, she felt that it was herself, and not Lord 
William , she had to blame for having contracted it. When be 
was leaving the room , evidently hurt by Itfellingcourt's treatment 
of him , the latter accompanied him to the antechamber , and Lady 
Selina overheard the sound of their voices raised as if in angry 
altercation. When BlellingcOurt re-entered the apartment, his 
face was flushed , and he broke out into a contemptuous attack on 
the aristocracy. 

"A pretty set ," said he ; ** truly , they deserve to be respected. 
There goes a lordling , to whom I lent ten thousand pounds, which 
I have never since ceased regretting , and , forsooth , he acts the 
grand, and is surprised that I did not rush into his arms, as friends 
do on the stage , but nowhere else." 

*' Persons of a certain station, when they have accepted obli- 
gations, and above all, pecuniary ones, are pecnKariy idive to any 
want of kindness of manner in those who have conferred them," 
said Lady Selina ; ** and I confess I did observe, although ignorant 
of your loan to Lord William Mortimer, that your reception of 
him was not friendly." 

• **Nor did I intend it to be so. I well knew that if I appeared 
cordial , he would have in all probability demanded an additional 
loan from me, and so I not only behaved eokUy, bat ibliowed him 
out , and asked him when I could count on his repaying me the 
money , or at least a portion of it , as I have great occasion for it at 
present. He looked as much astonished as if I had given instead 
of lent him the sum ; said he did not expect to be called on 80 
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soon, and eonid not state when he conld repay me. This does 
■«t surprise me , fbr it is no more than I expected ; bat I have by! 
my politic conduct precluded him from ever again soliciting a loaa> 
of me , and this is something gained.*' 

Shocked and disgusted, Lady Selina forbore making any reply, 
and Bfellingcottrt , concluding that his reasoning was unanswer-* 
aUe , indulged in more than his ordinary self-complacency. The* 
waiter of the hotel presented the menu , the length of which evi« 
deady alarmed the parsimony of him to whom it was , with a low 
bow, handed; for he hastily returned it, saying, ''It is veiy 
probaMe that we shall not dine at home , and should we do so, 
some mutton cutlets and a roast chicken will suffice , but I will let 
you know in time." 

When the grave and solemn man had withdrawn , Lady Selina 
ventured to say , that as her brother was absent from town , it was 
not probable that they should receive any invitation for the day of 
so short a notice. 

*'Well, let the worst come to the worst ,** answered Melling-^ 
eourt, **for so- slight a dinner as we shall require, a half hour's 
notice to prepare it will be sufficient ; for my opinion is, that of all 
the modes of throwing away money , the most absurd is having ex« 
pensive dinners at hotels , or indeed at one's own house , when 
tiiere is no company." 

*' Yet you did not object to the recherchi and expensive dinners 
at Altrinf^am Castle , where we were only tite-ortete ," observed 
Lady Selina , disgusted at his parsimony. 

''They cost me nothing," replied Mellingcourt; ''and I like 
good dinners , when I am not to pay for them." 

Two days sid>seqoent to this conversation , Mellingcourt, whilQ 
looklfig over a newspaper, after breakfast, exclaimed, "This is 
hMtoed lucky ! Lord William Mortimer's brother has died without 
a son, and he is bow Marquis of Bayswater. I shall therefore have 
my money back again ; for he never can be so bad as not to pay me, 
aitiiough these young men of the aristocracy are capable of any*« 
thing. I now begin to wish that I had not asked him to pay me, 
but who could have expected that his brother would have died so 
80oa?" 

4* 
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It would be tedious to reeount the scenes that followed 'during 
the first two or three years of Melliogconrt's marriage. Neither of 
the parties found in it the advantages on which they had calcu- 
lated; and mutually disappointed in their expectations, they 
ayenged themselves by exhibiting a dislike towards each other, 
which neither good breeding nor good sense operated to control, 
even in society. The consequence of this impolitic conduct was, 
that no one thought of inviting them together to country houses, 
lest their presence and continual disagreements should mar the 
harmony of such reunions ; and Mellingcourt would neither give 
consent nor furnish the means to allow of Lady Selina's accepting 
invitations not extended to him. His meanness and love of money 
increased every day. He withheld the scanty pin-money settled, 
on her marriage , on Lady Selina , or only paid her such small 
portions of it that she was compelled to contract debts in order to 
make an appearance suitable to her station. When any of the bills 
thus contracted were presented to him , his anger knew no bounds, 
and he poured such a torrent of abuse on her head, that, albeit, 
not being naturally timid , she felt positively afraid to encounter 
him on such occasions. Time , instead of softening the asperities 
of his temper, only served to increase them; and in place of re* 
conciliog her to the lot now inevitable , and so unwisely chosen, 
rendered her hatred of her husband still more virulent. The Mai^ 
qnis of Bayswater repaid the ten thousand pounds lent to him, but, 
disgusted with the conduct of the lender, omitted no opportonity 
of proclaiming his meanness and vulgarity ; and as the Marquis 
was rich , and possessed considerable influence in fashionable so- 
ciety , his opinion of Mellingcourt , openly avowed, induced many 
persons to avoid him , while the relatives of Lady Selina were loud 
in their censures of his behaviour to her, and pertinacious in re- 
fusing to receive him in their society. Lady Selina was now con- 
sidered a victim to her domestic tyrant, and though not a beauty, 
the reputation acquired as one previous to her marriage was still 
lemeinhered , and men were not found wanting who were disposed 
to console her for the unhappiness of her wedded life. 

Such consolation, if the Scandalous Chronicle may be believed, 
she was not loth to accept; and from the period of her doing so. 
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fewer quarrels arose between her husband and her on the subject of 
her personal expenses , although his liberality had by no means 
increased. He marvelled not at seeing her wear dresses of the 
richest materials , and valuable trinkets , for which he was never 
asked to pay , contenting himself with frequently declaring , that 
IfAsxwife, like many of those of his acquaintances, were to con- 
tract heavy bills , he would render her home too hot to hold her. 
]>isliking the society of Lady Selina, he avoided it as much as he 
could , taking especial care that no expense was incurred at the 
hotel in which they every season resided, by extending invitations 
to any of her frequent visitors ; and if she transgressed this esta- 
blished rule , no item in his weekly account betrayed ;the fact. It 
was, perhaps, owing to the penurious habits of Mellingcourt, — 
habits which Lady Selina took no pains to conceal from her com- 
passionate male friends , — that their attentions , invariably de- 
monstrated by costly gifts , and a profuse supply of bank-notes, to 
preseve the dear creature from being exposed to the brutality of 
such a husband , were but of brief duration. Season after season 
saw some young man , new to the world , and with more money 
than prudence , attached to the triumphal car of Lady Selina Mel- 
lingcourt; who , notwithstanding her reiterated complaints of the 
shameful conduct of her husband, in withholding her pin-money 
and refusing to pay her bills , managed to be always the best- 
dressed woman wherever she appeared , — a mystery which all her 
acquaintance in particular and the public in general declared it 
was not diflScult to solve. 

My father at length became the consoler of this lady ; and he 
who had a young and lovely wife, fondly devoted to him, pining in 
solitude in the country , while he, free as air, amused himself as 
if he had neither wife nor child , evinced a pity for this heartless 
and ill-conducted woman of the world , which it never occurred to 
him the position of his own wife was much more entitled to awaken. 
This unhallowed liaison had now existed for two years , and Lady 
Selina , grown artful as well as unprincipled , had acquired a con- 
siderable influence over him , by exciting his jealousy and piquing 
his vanity. Prodigal to excess , his generosity to her knew no 
bounds , and this induced her to spare no pains to keep alive an 
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attadiment sbe found to be so profitable. One instance of my ft- 
therms foOy will sore to show to what extent both wife and hus- 
band were cq>able of taking advantage of it. 

"I saw, to-day," said Lady Selina to bim, *'sacb a parw^ 
of torqaoises and diamonds ! It was the most beantiftd I ever be- 
held, and JO cheap! I might have bought it, IfBfr.Mellingconrt 
irould only pay me one half the pin-money he owes me ; bat, mean 
as. he is, he never will. I never previously longed so much for 
anything ! " — a strong assertion , as her ladyship's longings were 
neither few nor nnfreqnent. 

'* Where did yon see it?" inquired my fother. 

"At — 's," replied she; "but do not let us talk any more 
about it , for it only makes me long for what I cannot possess." 

The next day, the parure was brought to her by my father, 
and, after some weD-enacted scruples about accepting so expensive 
a gift, was received. 

" But if Mr. Mellingcourt should notice it? " said the lady. 

"I do not think he is peculiarly observant!" answered my 
fother , with a smile that might have alarmed the delicacy of most 
other women. 

"Nevertheless, this is so very splendid ai^ort/re, that, unob- 
servant as he is with regard to other things , I fear he would in- 
evitably notice it, and it might lead to mischief." 

" What , then , is to be done?" asked the gentteman. 

"A thought occurs to me," said the lady. "It is now so long 
a time since I have asked him for money , that he cannot deeently 
refose me soteie. He knows nothing of the vdve of precious 
stones ," — (an assertion which she was by no means justified in 
making ,) — "I will show him this fokeparute — tell him it is the 
property of a lady in distress, who , owing to the ex^ncy of die 
case, is wilUng to dispose of it for less than a quarter of its valne, 
and ask him to pay me three hundred pounds of the pin-money he 
^wesme, to enable me to purchase so great a bargain. This is so 
reasonable, and it must be so obvious, even to his eyes, that this 
parure is worth infinHdy more , that he cannot well reftise; sol 
can then wear your beautiful gift without fear." 
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As yoa will," said my father, somewhat disgusted at this 
proof of citmuDg in the ladj of his love. 

The next day he found her in tears, and to his anxious inquiries 
as to the cause , she told him that , on displaying the turquoises 
and diamonds to her husband , he had , after minutely examining 
them , immediately retained the parure , and in spite of her exer- 
tions to prevent him , had taken it to a jeweller's , who having 
estimated it at three thousand pounds , he had sold it to him for 
that sum, (being one thousand less than my father had the previous 
day paid for it to the same jeweller ,) and had given her three 
hundred pounds to pay *Uhe lady in distress," lodging two thou- 
sand seven hundred, as he told her, in the funds, with his savings. 

'* Whenever you can purchase such excellent bargains," said 
he spitefully to me , ** you may always come to me , for I like bay- 
ing with hundreds what I can sell for thousands." 

Lady Selina's tears flowed afresh as she recounted this trait of 
her husband , and my father experienced no increase of respect for 
either Husband or wife while he listened to it. Nevertheless, he 
the next day repurchased the jewels, and restored them to Lady 
flelina , assuring her that Mr. Mellingcourt was not so accurate an 
observer as to notice them on her in a crowded assembly , or if he 
«ven did , she might impose on him by asserting diat Uiey wpre 
fidse ones, made in imitation of the real parure he had sold. 
^*But," added my father, **I earnestly advise you never to let 
them into his hands, lest he might take it into his head to have them 
examined by a jeweller, and dispose of them again, and never 
more offer him any bargains." 

CHAPTER XIL 

Although heartily despising Mellingcourt, the admirer of his 
wife was compelled to conciliate him by every means in his power, 
and none were found so effective as those that saved the purse of 
this meap*spirited and parsimonious man , who was so vile as not 
to hesitate taking advantage of civilities or hospitalities procured, 
as he shrewdly suspected , solely on account of his wife. He pro- 
fessed to be fond of shooting, but disliked the trouble of hiring a 
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manor; henee the ami de la maUon for the time heingiras sure to 
offer one, and, moreover, to keep open house during the shooting 
season, Mellingcourt, of course, LadySelina, and a few friends 
of congenial tastes and habits , being incited to meet them. This 
despicable conduct , which in a poor man would have drawn down 
the most ignominious censures on his head, was much less harshly 
Yiewed in Mellingcourt, who was universally believed to be a 
millionaire, and consequently was treated, as the rich always 
are , much more leniently than the poor. 

The liaison of my father and Lady Selioa was much talked of at 
first, but after a time people got used to it; and as her husband 
found no fault with her conduct , and always appeared with her in 
public, she continued to be received in society by those scrupulous 
people who would have closed their doors against women who hap- 
pened either to have less accommodating husbands, or who were 
less adroit in duping them. 

The last two seasons my father had hired manors , that Mel- 
lingcourt might have his shooting, while he enjoyed the society of 
Lady Selina, but that lady becoming fearful that some prudish 
women of her acquaintance , with whom she wished to be on good 
terms, were taking alarm, not at her conduct, but at this open 
display of it, she expressed her desire that the next shooting season 
should be passed at my father's own seat , where the presence of 
his irreproachable and injured wife would give an air of respecta- 
bility to the party. It was not without considerable reluctance that 
he consented to this proposal, for a consciousness of his own bad 
treatment towards my gentle mother haunted and embarrassed him 
in her presence, and rendered him unwilling to bring his associates 
in contact with her. Lady Selina , however , carried her pointy 
and having got my father to engage Mr. and Mrs. Audley , with 
some young men , who lived much in their society, to accompany 
her, the whole party, as already shown, arrived at Meredith 
Paric. 

When questioned about the looks of his wife by Lady Selina, 
as had been more than once the case , my father had spoken of her 
as a person who possessed little personal attractions — at least , as 
he said, to his taste — and who was cold in feeling, but gentle 
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and ladylike in manner. The first glance convineed Lady Sefina 
of the falsehood of the former statement, and she resented it 
neariy as much as she would have done had her admirer really 
rendered justice to the beauty of his neglected wife , for it con- 
vinced her he was insincere. Of the correctness of the second 
statement, as to the coldness of my mother, she was also incredu- 
lous , for the changing colour and expressive countenance that met 
her gaze told a different tale. She glanced reproachfully at her 
admirer , while these thoughts passed through her mind , and the 
looks of surprise and admiration lavished on my mother by all tl^e 
men of the party , save my father alone , increased her dissatis- 
faction. When the party adjourned to dress for dinner, Mrs. 
Audley entered the dressing-room of Lady Selioa Mellingcourt, 
and, affecting an air of perfect innocence, said, '*Had you any 
idea, my dear friend, that Mrs. Spencer Meredith was so very 
beautiful? I bad always fancied that she was rather plain than 
otherwise , and was really surprised when I saw how mistaken I 
bad been. Not even her dowdy and old-fashioned dress could 
conceal or disfigure her charms , and I saw all the men gazing at 
her with astonishment and admiration." 

Every word of this speech made the impression desired by the 
speaker on her dear friend; nevertheless. Lady Selina was too 
much a woman of the world to let her feelings be exposed. She 
summoned , therefore , all the sangfroid she could assume to her 
aid, and calmly answered, **Yes, I too was surprised, agreeably 
so, indeed , by the beauty of our fair hostess , and when we have 
persuaded her, as I hope we soon shall, to adopt a fashionable 
dress , she will be charming. I observed that the men were struck 
with admiration when they saw her ; so much so , as to listen with 
less than their usual delight to your lively and piquant remariis, 
my:dear iHend." 

*'0h! that is quite natural, ma belle amie," replied Mrs. 
Audley , "and I forgive them ; but I really felt disposed to resent 
their immediate transfer of admiration from your handsome self to 
this new beauty , for whom alone they seem to have eyes. Mr. 
Audley just told me that he heard them say , and the saucy man 
admitted that he was of the same opinion , that when she appeared 
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In London , and they each and all declared they would nrge her to 
fo to town next season , she would eclipse every woman there/' 

** She is Dot only very lovely , but I should think , very clever 
too," said Lady Selina. ** There is a peculiar archness in her 
•mile , and a sort of epigrammatic point in her remarks , that bid 
fiiir to rival many , if not all our would-be female wits aud bus 
bleus in London. But bless me ! it is seven o'clock, and we shall 
hardly have time to dress for dinner ! " And the two dearjriends 
•eparated, satisfied in the conviction that they had given each 
other mutual pain in their brief ieie-^Uie, 

My father sought the dressing-room of his wife , not to press 
her to his heart, as most husbands, after so long a separation, 
might have done, but to reproach her on the subject of her 
dress. 

** For Heaven's sake, Edith," said he, **why have you not 
conformed to the present fashion? Your dress is positively ridi- 
culous ; and I am sure my friends most have had some difficulty in 
not betraying their sense of its absurdity in your presence. If you 
are inditTerent to the ridicule you must excite , you ought, for my 
sake , at least , to dress a little more like other people." 

**I am sorry — " 

** Pray don't begin the old story, Edith , nor assume the tragic 
air. Endeavour, as quickly as possible, to have your dresses 
altered ; and Lady Selina Mellingcourt , who is reckoned the best- 
dressed woman in London , will , I am sure , if you ask her, 
allow her famme de ehambre to give yours the patterns of her 
attire , that you may be enabled to appear a little more like other 
women , and not draw ridicule on me, as well as on yourself, by 
appearing in the fashion of three or four seasons ago." 

And this was the first meeting alone between my father and 
mother after so long an absence ; and thus it was that he rewarded 
the patience with which his coldness and neglect had been borne, 
and the gentleness with which his wisheSy however contrary to her 
own, had ever been met and complied with by his mild and 
amiable wife. 

My mother suppressed a deep sigh as she told her faithlial 
ten'ant that it was necessary that some of her apparel should be 
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modemiied as speedily as possible, as Mr. Meredith was difr* 
pleased at her not haTing attended to the present fashion. *^ I will 
ask Lady Sellna MeHingcourt to permit her maid to show you some 
of her dresses," continued my mother, *Uhat mine may be altered 
to a similar form/' At that moment she caught the countenance 
of Mrs. Lockly reflected in the mirror, before which she was 
arranging her hair , and its expression of dissatisfaction surprised 
her. *^ I wish I had adopted your advice, Lockly," said my mother 
kindly , ** and bad had some new dresses sent down from London, 
Mr. Meredith would have then been satisfied." 

▲ sigh was the only notice taken of this remark ; and my mo- 
ther , looking again in the glass , saw that her attendant's eyes 
were filled with tears , which she was brushing away with the back 
of her hand , as if aniious to conceal them. 

When the party assembled in the library before dinner, the 
extreme elegance of the toilette of Lady Selina MeHingcourt and 
Mrs. Audley struck my mother with admiration. Free from a 
particle of envy, she gazed with pleasure at the becoming and well- 
fitting robes of both ladies; and then glancing at her own, ad- 
mitted that her husband had reason to find foult with it. The 
males of the party had eyes only for the beauty of my mother, which 
no dress could obscure ; but the women could scarcely restrain 
their smiles when they noticed her toilette, which now , in the full 
^areof a well-lighted apartment, offered a striking and not fa- 
vourable contrast to their own . Lady Selina MeHingcourt glanced 
from my mother to my father , with an expression of irony on her 
eovntesance , that revealed what was passing in her mind ; and he 
ieoked at his wife with such sternness and dislike , that she , who 
ha^ened at. the moment to catch Ms glance , became as pale as 
marMe. Seated between both his lady-guests at dinner, my fiither 
endeaveured to manifest an equal attention to each; but even a 
total stranger might have observed Itiat the looks often inter- 
changed between him and Lady Selina denoted an intelligence and 
intimacy of no common order. Lords Algernon, Montagu, and 
Henry Buttevant, devoted themselves exclusively to their fiiir 
hostess; and their lively conversation and piquant anecdotes, 
«AeB, during the repast, withdrew h«r from the painful reflections 
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which, in spite ofher endeavours to chase them away, woidd in- 
trade themselves , as she marked the total indifference of her hus- 
band's manner towards herself, and compared it with the desire to 
please evinced by him to the ladies on each side of him. Nor did 
the more than ordinary attention paid by my father to Mr. Helling- 
court escape my mother's notice. The most dainty dishes and 
choicest wines were pressed on that gentleman. 

'*Letme recommend these Jilets de volatile to yon, the truf- 
fles are excellent ; " or , "Pray give me your opinion of this claret, 
I think yon will like it," would the host say to Mellingcourt, while 
he allowed his Ather guests to take care of themselves , an atten- 
tion which was hardly noticed by him to whom it was directed, but 
who continued to eat voraciously the good things set before him, 
and to wash them down with frequent bumpers of wine. Not un- 
seldom did Lady Selina glance at her husband , as , with eyes in- 
tently liied on his plate , he devoured its contents ; but he was too 
busily engaged to notice her. And then she would look at my 
father, and turn up her eyes in horror at the gluttony of her earo- 
sposo. These appeals for sympathy never failed to be met with 
the kindest looks by her admirer , and were noticed by every spe- 
cies of ridicule consistent with biensiance by Mr^. Audley , who 
expressed her regret that poor Mr. Mellingcourt had lost his appe- 
tite , or else was dissatisfied with Mr. Spencer Meredith's cook. 

The conversation having turned on the recent death of a man of 
very large fortune , Mellingcourt inquired what was the supposed 
extent of his wealth. Some one having named it, he 'said, ''I 
Uiink nothing of that — why, the income of my funded property 
amounts to double that sum." And he looked around, that he 
might note the effect produced by this declaration on others. Alas 
for poor human nature ! nearly every person at the table , except 
the hostess , assumed an air of greater respect towards him , the 
very servants glancing at him with a kind of awe. My mother, 
surprised and disgusted at this vulgar boasting , felt less than ever 
disposed to like the woman who could have married such a man, 
and whose presence imposed so little restraint on his behaviour. 

When the ladies withdrew to the drawing-room , Lady Selina, 
with one of her most insinuating smiles, offered my mother the 
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patterns of her dresses, and added, that her femme de ekamhre 
would readily assist in altering those of Mrs. Spencer Meredith. 
As this favour had not been solicited , nor even hinted at by my 
mother, she felt a painful emotion at Lady Selina thus inadver- 
tently exposing the terms of familiarity on which she must be with 
my father, when he could speak to her of the dress of his wife , and 
solicit her interference on the subject. She nevertheless thanked 
Lady Selina, and accepted the offer, saying, that leading so re- 
tired a life in the country , she had neglected to pay as much atten- 
tion to the fashion of her toilette as she ought to have done , and 
^aceftdly acknowledged that her obsolete dress required the in- 
dulgence of those who, unlike herself, had spent the last season 
in London. 

, **But do you never see any of your female neighbours who 
could have enlightened you on a subject so important to all women 
as the fashions must ever be ? '* said Mrs. Audley. 

"Occasionally," replied my mother. "Lady Ravenshaw, 
Lady Emily Mordaunt, and Mrs. Gompton Davenport, are the 
only neighbours within a visiting distance. They are very kind, 
but know that I care so little about the mode , that they let me ad- 
here to that which was universal some five or sii years ago, when I 
was disposed to take a greater interest in the subject." 

** So that disagreeable woman, Lady Ravenshaw, visits here ! " 
said Lady Selina Mellingcourt, who having heard of the influence 
that personage had formerly exercised over my father , indulged in 
no peculiar good-will towards her. 

*' I do not think her nearly so disagreeable as Lady Emily Mor- 
daunt ," observed Mrs. Audley , "for she is so pretentieme , and 
f^ves herself such airs , that she is my favourite aversion." 

*'Does not Lady Ravenshaw bore you to death, when she 
comes here?" asked Lady Selina , addressing my medier. 

** I have received so much kindness from her," was the reply, 
'* that it would be ungrateful in me to dislike her." 

"I thought it was Mr. Spencer Meredith who had been so 
much indebted to her for kindness ," observed Mrs. Audley , with 
a malicious smile , which brought a blush to the cheek of Lady 
Selina, who felt that this innuendo revealed the cause of Aer pecu- 
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Har distaste for Lady Ravenshaw, wfuAe my mother's purity of 
mind rendered her whoUy impervious to the shaft aimed by Mrs. 
Andley. 

'* I trust that I may not meet Lady Rayenshaw ," said Lady 9e* 
fina ; ** for , never on friendly terms , we have latterly left off bond- 
ing , and a rencounter would consequently be anything but agree- 
able under such circumstances/* 

**And Lady Emily Mordannt, who looks like a flower that 
feded from want of watering, — is she as coquettish in the country 
as in London?'* asked Mrs. Audley. 

**I never knew that she was coquettish anywhere ," replied my 
mother; **and have ever found her very good-natured and un- 
affected.'* 

*'ft is you, my dear Madam,*' said Lady Selina, "who are 
so good-natured yourself, that you judge too fhvourably of others;*' 
and, suppressing a yawn , she looked at Mrs. 'Audley with suell 
ennui and weariness pictured in her face , that my mother , who 
caught a view of it, became more tiian ever sensiWe how ioefltec- 
loal would be l^r efforts to amuse two women with whom she had 
not a thought or feeling in common, and who were only livdy ia 
the society of men. 

She felt as much relieved as the other two ladies when the gen- 
tlemen came to coffee. The champagne had evidently exhilarated 
their spirits, and Lord Henry Buttevant, having taken a seat beside 
Mrs. Audley , commenced a flirtation with her that surprised b« 
one in the circle eicept the hostess, while my father devoted his ait- 
tentiott wholly to Lady Selina Mellingcourt. Cards were intro- 
duced; a whist-table was established; those who did not {4aj 
betted ; and the stakes were so high , that ray mother no longer 
wondered at the all-absorbing interest which the whist-players de- 
voted to the game. Mr. Mellingcourt bore not his reverses at (iie 
cafrd-tsMe with that equanimity generally eihibited by weH-bred 
men, at least in the presence of women , nor concealed his eiulta- 
tion when fortune favoured him. The rudeness of his recriminar- 
tions whenever his partner committed an error in playing, shocked 
his hostess , and his unchecked fll-breeding towards his wife dis- 
gusted her. 
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"Von arc surprised, I see," said Lord Algernon Dfontagu t» 
my mother, wllose expressive countenance he had' been watching 
for a considerable time. **What a man that Mellingcourt is , or 
rather, what an animal. And yet he is tolerated in society ! Can t 
stronger proof be given of the power of wealth? Naturally under- 
bred and ill-tempered , I really believe he takes a pleasure in dis- 
playing defects that the generality of persons carefully conceal; 
and he imagines that his fortune privileges him to be rude/' 

** I suppose that a generous expenditure , and more than an or- 
dinarily profuse hospitality , has acquired him the indulgence bt 
meets with," said my mother. * 

'* By no means ! " answered Lord Algernon. ** His parsimo-* 
nious habits extend to positive meanness. He never gives a dinner, 
although he accepts with avidity all those he is invited to partake; 
and openly laughs at what he calls the folly of his Amphytrions, ia 
lavishing large sums of money in entertaining their acquaintances. 
The possession of wealth is , in his opinion , the best claim to dis- 
tinction; and those deficient in it, whatever may be their merit, 
he looks upon as not being entitled to respect. In short , he is an 
odious person ; but you will , 1 fear , set me down as a mauvaise 
langucy for thus revealing what all London is aufait of, so I must 
redeem my character by not telling you all the evil that might be 
told of Mr. Mellingcourt. Of his good qualities , only one has 
been as yet discovered — namely , his perfect freedom from jea- 
lousy; for though Lady Selina has frequently put it to the proof, 
be has never evinced a single symptom of having even the slightest 
acquaintance with * the green-eyed monster. ' " 

My mother having looked grave at this implied censure of a 
woman who was a guest at her house, Lord Algernon Montagu de- 
precated her displeasure by given her amusing sketches of London 
society ; w&ach, having tact enough to see that she disliked scandal 
and sarcasm , he rendered inoffensive , though entertaining. 

While this conversation was going on , my mother occasionally 
found the eyes of Lady Selina directed towards her, and then turned 
to my fatiier, as if to call his attention to her. He looked dis- 
pleased, while Lady Selina smiled, and again, from time to time, 
renewed her glances towards my mother. At length , ihtpenduU 
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struck twelve, and seeing that the whist-players were catting for 
partners for another -nibher , my mother walked to the table , and 
ventured to remind my father, in a low voice, that the Sabbath 
had commenced. 

*« The what?" asked he. 

* * The Sabbath ! " repeated his wife , meekly. 

'*And what has that to do with our amusing ourselves?" de- 
manded he, rudely. 

** I thought," replied my mother , '* that you had forgotten the 
hour." 

* * There are some people who never allow one to forget the flight 
of time ," said he , bitterly; ** but I can't see any harm in our con- 
tinilfng our whist." 

**You will much oblige me by giving it over," urged my 
mother, mildly ; and the sandwich-tray and refreshments being at 
that moment brought in, the party rose firom the table, eichanging 
significant looks at each other ; while my father muttered some- 
thing about his dislike to Methodists. 

^^ Apropos of the Sabbath," said Lady Selina Mellingcourt. - 
** At what hour do you go to church , Mrs. Meredith ? " 

** At ten , precisely ," was the answer ; and my mother caught 
her husband making a sign to Lady Selina indicative of his disap- 
proval of her going to church. A pang shot through her breast as 
she observed it, for many a time , during the courting-days of my 
father and herself, had he directed similar signs to her whenever 
he wished her to decline any proposed excursion or project of her 
father's ; and now , that fond parent in his grave , and she neglected 
by him so loved, these looks were directed to another , and that 
other — a wife ! 

** You surely do not mean to act the pious, and go to church 
to-morrow ? " said Mrs. Audley to Lady Selina. 

** Certainly, I mean to go," replied Lady Selina. 

*' Well , I am not so good ," observed Mrs. Audley, *' for early 
rising always disagrees so much with me , that I should be ill for 
the day were I to get up at such an hour ; so you must pray for me, 
ladies." 
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^JkB &ejr ^iH ^y for aU sionen , you will be ineloded , nur 
chir9 amU /' said Mr. Audley , laughing at what ke oonsidered im 
behisw^mwit. 

'*! undeistand we are to have a charity sermon to-morrow," 
observed Lord Algernon Montagu, **and of coarse Melliogcourt 
will attend, in order to make his offeriog." 

'* No, I leave you to do that," replied Mellingcourt, **as younger 
brothers are always generous , having more money than they re- 
quire for their own wants." 

A few minutes after my mother had entered her dressing-room, 
my father presented himself there , and having desired her atten- 
dant Lockly to withdraw, he no sooner found himself f^^e-o-f^to 
with his wife , than he expressed to her, with no little acerbity, his 
surprise and disapprobation at her interrupting his whist-party, 
and in his house attempting to dictate. 

'* You are at perfect liberty ," said he , ** to follow your own il- 
liberal and contracted notions relative to religious practices , but I 
desire that you will not attempt to interfere with those of my 
friends , nor render my house disagreeable to them." 

So saying , he quitted the room , leaving my mother to weep in 
uncontrollable anguish at this new proof of his unkindness — an 
unkindness which neither her submission nor gentleness could 
subdue. 

And this was the man to wed with whom she had wrung the re- 
luctantly given consent of her fond £ither — a consent only ac- 
corded when he believed that her healUi , if not her life , depended 
on the measure; and she had abandoned that fond father, had 
allowed him to pass his latter days in solitude , and to <Me alone. 
How tru]^, bitterly, had the judgment pronounced by him on the 
object on whom she had placed her affections been verified ! With 
What a gushing tenderness did the recollection of that lost parent's 
indulgent and never-failing kindness now recur to her mind, when 
smarting under the painful sense of the more than indifference of 
him for whom she had .quitted the happy home of her childhood 
and the fond .arms of her father! How short-lived had been tli» 
bappioess for which she had sacrificed so much ! And now , save 
ker cbild, what comfort was left to her? Never does the heart. of 
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wavaii %um HFUh such tenderness to thelwra^ ani ladl-^iilose 
4iar«ftsi«. fir«»'iil#iB sjbfl kiul.e^Berieiieed ool^ iodiiigmce tod 
affectioa, as when disappointed in the living, thosaiia mtem she 
Ifad gamefed «p.her. beact; she looks, in .vdn far consolation on 
•trfth. Then does the sigh heave hen ogoniaed heart, and kst-ifttli- 
ing tears dim her weary eyes , until , overpowered by ;the depth 
•od bitterness of her emotions, she feels that to Heaven alone must 
she address herself for aid to support her trials , and she sinks on 
her knees to offer up her prayers to that throne of mercy where >th^ 
mretche^ ever J&nd relief. 

Long and fervently did my mother snpplicate the AJmigbtj 
that nigbt; and when she laid her head on her pillow, her spirit 
was calmed) and her tears dried. 



CBAPTER XIH. 

The neiet morning, Lockly informed her that hreaklist 
ordered to be ser¥ed at twelve o'clock , but diat X.oid Algenioa 
Monlagn wiriied to have his in time to attend the church senriee. 

''AndJLady SeUna SIfelliogcourt will also breakfast with me," 
said my mother , * * for she will accompany me to church ; so order 
breakfast for three." 

TV^en my -mater descended to Ihe eatlng'*roen , she iinind 
Lord Algernon alone ^ere ; and in a few mhratesafler , a anessafe 
was delivered to her, slating that Lady Selina MeiUngeoiirt had 
slept so^ , and had so had^a headnache , that she ooold not have 
the pleaaare of aecompanying 3irs» ^Spenoer Mtmi^tk to church. 

'^1 eould have siwoiii that 4his ^ould happen^'* said l^id Al»* 
geinen Montagu. *'Lady Selina Jias the most aooenunodating' 
headaches In the world , for they come and-go 4it 4er oommanii/* 

My nether lelt the awlBVHardnessef a Hi^^a-iSt^ Jbreakfost ^wUk 
a penon she bad never seen before the pi«viei)sday ; end the fbee* 
doukWith which he was disposed to icomnient oo'Lady SeUna Mei^ 
iM^oavrt increased her embarrassment. 1%e ^past over, the 
eaoiage was amiQuaead to he>at the door ; and my mother tetired 
Id put w her cloak and bonnet. When she descended, she found 
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-Ziditf Algernoo MontagniRraHiilg intiw TdStibnle , toltod ^tt 



^^luKist beg pevmisBion 16 take a seat /' said he ; atid sililtog 
Hre action to the 'Word , he entered the carriage , irhich was Mvea 
from the door, he apfMarmg pe^fect]y at hts ease, while my iriothflr 
'fen painAilly embarrassed at the new and uncomfortable posilivla 
of being thus familiarized with a stranger, and at having to entfet ft 
erowded church with him* 

** I fear that I am an unwelcome intruder," said LordlilgenMni 
'JfoBtagu, half offended at the coldness and^reserve of my'ttiothei'B 
maaaer. 

*'I could have wished," rq)lied she, '^that Mr. Spencer 
31 eredith had accompanied us , for it pains me that he should ncK 
gleet attending divine worship." 

'* It would, at all events, have the merit of noVelty, and that 
iB something " observed Lord Algernon ; * ' for I never knew him 
to enter a church during the last two shooting seasons tiiat we haye 
passed together , although the parish church was orily a quarter 
of a mile from the house he rented in Norfolk." 

A deep sighivas the only notice taken by my mother lathis in- 
sidious ^eech , and again her companion renewed his comrnenta. 

''I was very much amused last evening," said he, *'wheadC 
heard Lady .iSelina MeDingconrt propose Co accompany you to 
elraroh , antflstill more so when I saw Meredith making signals to 
eoovey to her his disapproval of such a measure,- when I dare He 
awam she had not the slightest intenHon of going. Mrs. Audlef, 
aad Bnttevant , are more frank , foi* they openly profess their dia- 
Hketo going to church." 

*'Ihopa:they will not do so to me," said Uiy mother, **forl 
oaasider such frankness, as yuu are pleased to term it, eitremelf 
offeasive." 

The (Raniage' having at that moment feached the porch df the 
dhnriSh , ihirther remarks were prevented ; and as my mother eia- 
teradit, all eyesbeing directed to her, she felt her cheeks glow at 
being seen 0te'>a-4Ste with a stranger, instead of batng aceoM-* 
paniedl>y berhudiand , with Whose return home the wfrale of the 
neighbourhood was acquainted. She thought — but perhaps it 
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fttHglit be only fancy — tbat some of the eoDgregaUon eiamlned hA* 
and Lord Algernon Montagu with a curiosity in which no small 
!portion of impertinence was mingled ; hot a sense of what was due 
40 the sacred temple in which she found herself, checked these 
'wandering thoughts , and restored her to that deep and heartfelt 
4evotion that never failed to animate her breast when in the house 
JOfGod. 

The eyeglass of Lord Algernon Montagu was frequently raised 
idnring the service , to which he appeared to show very little atten- 
{fion. He looked around as if in a theatre , instead of a place of 
divine worship ; and having noticed two or three pretty girls in the 
adjacent pews , regarded them more frequently than the prayer- 
-book which the pew-opener had placed on the desk before him. 
The sermon referred so particularly to the sinfulness of those who 
lueglect attendance at divine worship , and who think only of the 
pleasures and vain enjoyments of the world , that my mother could 
not help thinking that it had been selected by Mr. Aubrey, the good 
arector , wifli the intention of producing some effect on the mind of 
her husband. The discourse was an eloquent one , and appealed 
-powerfully to the feelings , for the preacher was deeply impressed 
with the importance of his subject. He drew a forcible picture of 
the state of that man who , passing his time in sinful pleasures, 
•saw the approach of death with terror and dismay, and dared not 
trust in the eflBcacy of a death>bed repentance. Many persons 
looked towards the pew in which my mother was seated during the 
,sermon , and the consciousness that they considered several por- 
tions of it applicable to her husband, pained and mortified her. 
The irreverent conduct of her companion, too, was very annoying, 
and she heartily wished him away , being convinced that no salu- 
tary change' would be effected by his attendance at divine worship, 
while he conducted himself so improperly as he was then doing. 

The service over , Lady Ravenshaw , Lady Einily Mordaunt, 
and Mrs. Compton Davenport, drew up in the porch of the church, 
-to await my mother^'s approach. The first salutations over , Lord 
Algernon Montagu , who was an old acquaintance of both the first- 
mentioned ladies , was greeted with expressions of mingled siir- 
^prise and pleasure by them. 
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*'Wli6 could liave dreamed of seeing you here?" said Lady 
RaveDshaw. 

**I could not believe my eyes vben I saw you enter the 
church," observed Lady Emily Moidauot. 

**Were you ever before at church, since you left college?": 
asked Lady Ravenshaw. 

'*No, III answer for him," replied Lady Emily. **He has*. 
fair excuse, however, for coming here," continued she,. **for 
even an infidel would be delighted to accompany Mrs. Spencer' 
Meredith ! " 

^''Andso, I hear, you have a large party ," said Lady Raven-*- 
shaw, *'and that Lady Selina Mellingcourt and her hnsband are^ 
among the number. Well , I confess that did surprise me. And 
how do you like this lady , my dear Mrs. Spencer Meredith?" 

''I have seen so little of her, that it would be difficult to pro-'t 
nounce any opinion on so short an acquaintance ," replied my mo-, 
tfaer. " She only arrived yesterday evening." 

*'How long does she intend to remain?" demanded Ladyi 
Ravenshaw. 

**I have not the least notion," was the answer. 

" Really , my dear friend , it is quite preposterous that yoif^ 
should permit yourself to be treated in such a manner. Two wo*, 
men , of whom you know nothing , are brought down to your 
faoiBe withQut any invitation77*om you, and yet are domiciled withi 
you , sans ceremonie. Had these ladies possessed one spark ot 
delicacy or good breeding, they would not, under any circum- 
stances,, and particularly under existing ones" — and Lady 
Ravenshaw laid a peculiar stress on the word — *'have intruded- 
thenAelves on you. The world will make very severe animadver-' 
sions on your countenancing them , I can assure you ; and it wUl 
be in vain that your friends , Lady Emily Mordaunt, Mrs. Comp*' 
(on Davenport , and myself, shall assert your ignorance of the^ 
reputations of your female visitors, and of the cirewnstanee 
that renders one of them , at least , a peculiarly unfit guest far 
you*" 

** Tes ," interrupted Lady Emily Mordaunt , " you really ought 
not to submit to this insult on the part of your husband ; I know il^ 
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i|Al Is^/mn you in ik» afft» «r the wodd, and so liiiidfAr- llrs. 
Compton Davenport." 

r ''IttMislacknowledge," saidtkatUdy, ** Aat my opiaion per- 
fectly coincides with that o£ Lady Ravensbav and Lady EnMy 
tfordauaC; but: at the same timel must entreat yon not to name 
me in any remonstrance you may be dispeaed to make ta ]|fr. 
flpeacer Meredith, for it might embitoS my husband. wilb. him, 
^Ich wonM be very disagreeable indeed , on account of the sup* 
port beihasahrays giveaMn Compton Davenport in his eleclwns/' 

'* ^0 can't visit you while Lady Selina Mellingcourt ia yonv 
gvest,** said Lady Hayenshaw. *'You know how ppudiabLord 
Bftwnsbsw is/' 

^And'Mr. Mordaunt, too," added Lady Emily. 

*' jTnay, through motives of policy, he compelled to maks: 
•cquaitttaBee with these ladies," observed the wife of the M^ P. 
for tha oonnty; **for Mr. Spencer Meredith would very probably 
resent any slight offered to them while in bis house; andmyhuft* 
biBMi would never forgive me if I ofended his most powerful sup- 
porter in the county. Nevertheless , it is very disagreeable, mf 
dear Madam, to aei against one's conscience, as I skaU certainly 
da, in making the aoquaintanee of Lady Selina Mellingcourt and 
Mra^ ioidley/' 

* ^ I> am really at a loss to understand what; all this, means v" said 
my ra<ilfaer» '' Are not Lady Selina Mellingcourt and Mrs*. Audley 
llniversaily received in the best society ? " 
^ '* 1 do not deny that they are ," repJied Mrs^^ Gompten Datraur* 
port; ^*b«tt really, alter what Ladj» Raveashan^ and; Lady Bouly 
Mondanat haive told dm of their conduct , I think they do. not aeriC 
tbis lokealbonbr 

**At»d so yot« also wouM tbii^," added Lady Ba^easkftw^ 
** if yen know what the world pro^aims w^h regard to the Inend-^ 
ahip of Lady Seliaa Melling«oiirt and Mrv Spencer Merediths" 

My> mother's cheeks became suffused with hluskes*. Shnme 
liid iadf^fnation struggled for mastery in her breast,, bul the 
latter triumphing, she proudly informed her soi-disant frieuda, 
tfiM'SkeiiaasureMr. Spencer MMiedUb.^nioukl introduce ne.ladies 
tfi bee tint wece not fitandipcepoi a^quaintaiieeft; audi she re- 
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•Rested tittl m hrtw^ sAse mf gM be spared from similar commmit- 
citiottff. 

No flodocr liid she eDteted her carriage than Ldid AlgernoA 
Montagu remarlied how very amusing it was to hear two women^ 
iriHwe adVctftures had fhrnished sneh frequent topics td die Scan- 
ddevs Chronicle as Lady Ravenshaw and La% Bmtly M or^unt 
had doAe, betray so much severity towards persons accused of no 
deeper errors than their own. *' But so it ever is Z*^ coflttnned he; 
^* those who are the most erring are always tHe firdt to, attack 
others. People never can have said more about iheJh'Md^hip of 
Lady SeliiM Mrilingconrt and Meredilh than was said' about his 
finta&Mp with this same Lady Bivenshaw:, whose prudery sits 
mry' awkwardly on her in the eyes of those who , Ifhe* myself, are 
acquainted with her past proceedings. It is absuni that th6' should 
ketrayajeidousytoirards Meredith, ttatyou, his wife, have too 
much saveir vivre to exhibit. The young and beavtifnl, however, 
mrrseldomaddicted to jealousy , add for an obvious reafi^nf' — the 
facility afforded them by the possession of these aiitmctfons to 
BMke reprisals^ And well do hvsbands who neglect yvrathfat' and 
han d some wives , to devote themsetves> to women In no way worthy 
to bef cooipared wtth them, deserve retaHation; an4 fortunate is 
be to whom devolves the happiness ofassistingfnperpetnitingso 
just an act of vengeance. Bon't you agree with me , MA'S. Spencer 
Merflditlt?" 

'* The subject is one so unfit to meet the ears of a right-minded 
woman , tbat I am as much S1lrprised^tha^ you shovM etit^ on it 
with fflv, Lord Algernon Montagtt, as that yon shtduld ask my 
opinion." 

The gravity with which my mother uttered this wett-merited 
Mproof sileneed her companion for a few minutes; and when he 
wii about t* ulter an apology, the carriage stopped at her door, 
and she was relieved from his presence. Shouts of laughter met 
faer edrs a^-she approached the hr eaklhsl^oom , and when the 
fleri¥ldt''had tttrown open the door , she beheld Lady S^ne Mel- 
lingcourt and Mr. Audley engaged in playing battledore Mid slnit«- 
Heeeek, while the gentlemen of the party were betting largely on 
the game , and vociferating their encouragement to the pUyere* 
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The c rtiat e df ay mother ctidcBlij 

effect on all present, iMit more csperiallj on my lather, who did 

•ot attenpl to dissidae his ill-hnnov at the inttiiiitiiiii to the 
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Whtf ! " said he, ''retmed ahcadj? Old Anhicy 
hnr^ Siien yon a mnch shorter sermon than he nsnaUy frvonrsUs 
congr^ation with, to enable yon to be bodL so soon. And yo« 
too, i find, are tnmed refipons," continned he, addicssing 
hiBOEseif to Lord Algernon Montagu, with a satirical smile , shared 
by Indy SeKna Mdlingconrt , who assured my mother, thattoAer 
most be attcibnted the merit of Lord Algernon's conversion. 

' ' Tet knowingMonlagtt as we do ,** said Lord Henry B n iietJ B t ^ 
*'cAnrrA is the last place to which I should eipect himtolend, or 
beledby, nbdy." 

This stupid remark caused alan^ from the group, and Lord 
Algernon hegsed them to remember that it wasonly«ni^e Mies 
that he olijected to conduct to church, but that he had greui 
pleasure in accompanying married ones. 

** I have been forming a fifiendship with your son this 
ing," said Lady Selina MeUingcourt , addressing my 
**ne is a charming boy, and I have been making Mm better 
acquainted with his lather." 

**It wiD require all your amiability to tame down the little 
savage!" observed my father, **for I never saw so spoiled n 
ddld.' 

At this moment, I rushed into the room, and th in n ing my 
arms around my mother's neck, neariy stilled her with mf 




"Ton see he can be very loving iHien he likes to he so," said 
Mr. IfeUinfcourt. " This morning Lady Selina coaied hhn vrifh 
sugarplums for half- an -hour before he irould consent In Idbb 
her." 

''An irrefragable proof of his bad taste ! " remaiked my ftlher. 

'' Why did yon didike kissing this pretty kdyt" ariied Lotd 
Algernon. 

'* She is no^ a pretty lady," answered I; "ItismMmMwhois 
pretty." 
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Some of'the party laughed aloud at my natvetS, but my father 
bit his lip in asger ; and though Lady SeHna smiled, Uie increased 
colour in her cheeks; announced that she did not much relish my 
frankness. 

**Tou are a stupid dolt!" said my fiither, **fbr every one 
thinks this lady " — pointing to Lady Selina — "pretty, and every 
one would be glad to have the good fortune offered to you." 

" You may kiss her," answered I, *' as much as you please, 
and she wont be angry." 

The lady's cheek grew crimson , her friend Mrs. Audley tit- 
tered , and the men , with the exception of Mr. Mellingconrt and 
my father , laughed outright. 

** Leave the room, you stupid boy ! " said the latter, **anddv 
not come among us again unless you are sent for." 

I ran to my mother and clung to her side , while I eiclaimed — * 
** Indeed, mamma, I have not been naughty ! but I did not want 
to kiss that lady whom papa kissed." 

**Send him away, the troublesome little story-teller!" said- 
my father, his face flushed with anger, and that of Lady SeKna 
scarcely less crimsoned. 

My mother rose , and taking me by the hand , led me from the 
room; but ere she could reach the door, I again assured her **l 
did not tell a story , and that papa kissed the lady." If felt my 
mother's hand tremble as she held mine , and I remarked that she 
grew very pale. 

*^ Don't be veied, dear mamma!" said I, **and I will be so 
good ; but I don't know what I have done to make papa angry. Is 
H naughty to refuse kissing ladies? or is it wicked to tell when papa< 
kisses them?" 

My mother seemed at a loss what to say ; but, after a momenta 
hesitation , she pressed me to her heart, and told me never to re-* 
peat what I saw unless papa or mamma a^ed me. 

Lady Selina Mellingconrt evinced considerable embarrassment 
during the remainder of the day; her husband appeared sullen; 
and my father displayed a more than ordinary degree of sternness, 
as if to awe and deter my mother from recurring to my awkward 
<iisdo.sn^. The rest of the Sabbath was passed as. none iMid 
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bitherto been'bentsdi that roof* The whole party pityed sIRbn- 
Mards befort they rede est, and reUinied Dot wtili aa hour iffttt 
the one naoied for dinner. When the ladiea leftthe diiting-room^ 
Mrs. Aadley sat down to the pianoforte and sang barcarQht^ whtlA 
Lady Setifla.Mellingcoart kept up, wf l^ e^^idBnt ^effort,, a deaiHtory 
conversation with my mother, often interrupted by hi^yPsiippreMed 
yawns and other symptoms of ennuu On the SaMath ei^ntng my 
mother had been , durinf^ the abscenee of my father , aceuAomed 
to assemble her small household in the dining-room , and to read 
the evening service and a short sermon to them. To continoe this 
custom would, she now felt, be the caaseof an angry discussion 
with my father, and she consequently did notatteafit it; but when 
waking this sacrifico in order €0 avoid his- sarcastic raprool^ , she 
was not prepared to see him , when tea had been removed , order 
cards. She cast an imploring look at him, but he met it only by a 
stern firowa* She then approached him , and , in a low tone of 
voice , entreated that he would not play on the Sabbath ; but this 
^peaVonly served to eicite his wvath, and petulaaitly tdilngher 
that he would do as he pleased in his own house , he invited hia 
guests to cut for partners. 

Lord Algernon Afontagu drew a chair near his hostess , and in 
hio moat insinuating tone, told her that as sbe dis^^roved cards 
he had declined playing. '*You see I am not incorrigible," said 
he; '^andifyof^ would but encourage my reUgtous aspiMiona, 
you might bring back a lost sheep to the fold.'* 

liy mother meinfiahwd an air of reserve and caldnesa^fnthe 
hope of cheeking, the tone of familiarity this fUppant young man 
assumed towards her; and turning away from htm , beheld sigai*' 
ficant smiles exchanged between Lady Selina Mellingconrt and my 
IMher. She was halftempted to leave the room, that her presence 
might no longer sanction the desecration of the SaM>ath; but a 
fear of exciting still mono the anger of her husband, and < by so 
doiag rendering him more reckless than ever, doterred her. Al- 
though sitting at a dintanoe fpom the card^table, ^e was made 
(|wafie that large stakes were won and lost ; angry exelamalioQS and 
teorimittations were^ uttered by the losers; and she trembled ta 
hear oalha pcowHineedy whi<^, ifaosenseof reli^iGinorpcoptteti 
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^MifMi^^ th^pf«seniS« ofwimed OQgbt to]ka^epreV(eilt6d. Hm- 
breach of decency coDvinced her more Ihan all the assertlMis of her 
feoiok' neigftbours in the morniog; aoid the insiDuationB of 
Lord Algernon Montagu, that Lady Selina MfiUiagcowt and 
Mrs. Auilley had lost ail right to the resptet or consideration 
of ibCiflMawifth whom they were engaged at play, and the perfect 
MU^,^^«/i/wi^i which they heard the cutses, loud and deep, left 
no doubt, if, indeed, a doubt could have existed in hef mind, 
Uiat they were habituated to them. That her husband could 
thus iflsult her by bringiDg beoeatir the roof where she wt» 
conteAtito live in seelusioa with her.ehtld , women so lost to all 
sense ofrdeHeacy an4 propriety as to sanction such language — 
nay., Botonly to sanction , but to encourage by laughing at whe^ 
should have shocked them , inflicted a deep pang on her heart. 
White thos absorbed in painful reflections , she was unconscious 
thai the eyea of Lord Algernon Montagu were 6&ed on her faee with 
an eipression of such undisguised admiration as to have drawn the 
aUention of both the ladies , who , though engpaged at the card-* 
table, occasionally found time to wateh. the movements of her 
cooifAQioa.and herself. 

*' What would I not give to know the subject that has so deeply 
oeeupied your Aouf^ts during the lasl half hour , that yon have 
nekher faeard when'Spc^en to , nor opened your lips " said Lord 
Algernon Montagu. '* Judging by the gravity of your looks, I' 
should pronounce that your reflections! were of a sombre nature ; 
and yatr. so young, so fair, and gifted with that great essential to 
happiness , wealth , I cannot divine whai cause of chagrin you can* 

'hftw.r 

**GrtaYi(y doea not always iadleate chagrin," replied my 
mother. **But'prAy oblige me, Lord Algernon Montagu, by 
dekettng any other subject of conversation save myself; for there 
18 BOM yea eoikld. choose that wo«M not be more agreeaUe to 
mo;' 

* *■ Baft if ^ou^ happen to be the only one lemi think of, or speak 
oft, wilat is to be done?** asked Lord Algernon, endeavouring to- 
t|i9oir<UtQ his cooBtenanoe as much tenderness as It could assume* 

VThef^ I most decline converfllog with yon/' repUed my 
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ttiotBer, ' coldly, and risitig from her chair, she moved fdwirds fh9 
card-table. 

*'Are you disposed to risk a few poonds od th« robber?"' 
asked Mrs. Andley. 

*' I never bet, or play at cards/' answered my mother. 

**Then you have a great loss,'' observed Lady Selina Melling— 
court , '* for cards offer the most delightful excitement to break the* 
tiresome monotony of life." 

**I am sure," added Mrs. Audley, **that more than half the 
women I know could not support existence without cards ; bat this^ 
you will discover when you have lived a few seasons in Londeo." 

^*You have revoked, Meredith," said Lord Henry Buttevant, 
" which gives me the game. Look over the tricks , and you will- 
see I am right." ' 

*'Yes," said my father, after having turned over the cards, 
^' you are right, Buttevant, I have certainly revoked, but that was-' 
wholly owing to Mrs. Meredith's talking and confusing my memory. 
Before ymi came near the table," said my father, looking angrily 
at his wife, *'I was winning every thing; but no sooner didyow 
interrupt me, than I forgot my game, and committed thisegre-* 
gious error, by which I lose two hundred to you , Buttevant." 

*'Why, Mrs. Meredith hardly opened her lips," said Mr.* 
Mellingcourt. **It was Mrs. Audley and Lady Selina that kept* 
talking." 

**It's confoundedly annoying," resumed my father, not noti- 
cing Mr. Mellingcourt's exculpation of my mother, ** ii^en we were^ 
game and game, and that I had four by honours, and the odd ^ 
trick , that I should lose all by Mrs. Meredith's coming here and^ 
interrupting our play. I wish she had stayed at the other end of 
the room, and then this could not have happened." 

My mother grew pale , and her lips trembled as she attempted* 
to speak. She keenly felt this open exhibition of dislike on the 
part of her husband — for to dislilte alone could she attribute his- 
unjust accusation ofher interrupting his play, — as she felt cer- 
tain that he was aware that it was not she, but the other two ladies, 
who had diverted his attention from his game. She felt di^leasad- 
1^ observing Lord Algernon Montagu's eyes fixed on her with an 
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tipraaaiMi of deep interest and pity, and saw Lady Selina Melling* 
.eonrt exchange ^nces with my &ther , as if directing his attention 
to this exhibition of Lord Algernon's sympathy. 

The whisV-party did not break up until a late hour. Mr. Mel- 
Siogcourt congratulated himself on having won a considerable sum ; 
and ray father displayed an irritability that denoted he had no 
reason for self-gratulation. It was a relief to my mother that he 
did not , as on the previous night , enter her dressing-room , fbr 
she dreaded , fatigued and nervous as she felt , being exposed to 
another lecture, in the ill-humour in which he then was. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

While dressing for breakfast next morning, her faithful atten- 
dant, Loekly, betrayed various symptoms of agitation, and more 
than once cleared her throat as if to prepare for speaking. 

**What is the matter, my good Lockly?" asked her gentle 
BBlstress. ** You look discomposed. " 

*'I really feel so , Madam ; and yet I do not know whether or 
not I ought to trouble you on the subject." 

**If I can be of use to you, Lockly, do not hesitate to reveal 
ihe cause of your uneasiness." 

**I now wish, Madam, that I had not touched on it, for, on 
reflection , I fear you cannot remedy what I have to complain of; 
and it is wrong of me to anoy you by repeating it." 

** As you will , Lockly ; but you know I have too great a regard 
for you not to take a lively interest in all that concerns you." 

**l do know it. Madam , and most grateful do I feel for your 
i;reat kindness. The truth is , Madam , that short as the period 
has been since my master and his company have arrived here , the 
house has been turned topsy-turvy by the ladies' maids and valets, 
and the new servants, playing cards , singing, and speaking evil 
4m the Sabbath. Their impudence , too , is beyond all belief and 
hearing. Why, would you credit it. Madam? these two French 
women had the audacity to criticise your dress — nay, more, (par- 
don me for the repetition,) to ridicule it. They said , their ladies 
Juki told them that your dress was that worn years and years ago; 
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«iid that yon fook«d like « heroine. in an nid novel, yoit ireapne d 
from some dungeon where yon had been long shot np by a Israel 

husband." 

'^^Kh! if that be all, my good Lockly, pray don't let it vei you. 
Sly dresses have grown dreadfally old-fiishioned , it ifftnie; and 
you were quite right when you wished me to have some new eoes." 

** Bttt they did not confine themselves to reinariis on your dress 
alone, Madam," resumed Lockly, positivdy soUbiog with min^M 
feelings of tenderness for her gentle mistress nnd anger for lier 
detractors ; *^they sakl it was no wonder my master stayed awny so 
long and seemed ashamed — " 

** Tell me no more, my good Lockly," said my mother, kindly, 
but firmly; "it is not right that I should hear the conversation of 
-&e steward's room." 

**' Ah,! Madam, it is not right that yon sfaouldibe forced to kec^ 
company with ladies who, if only half what their senrants sayof 
liiem be true, are no fit companions for any kdy oPvirtue and good 
conduct; and to think that you, Madeun, whoave a an — yes," 
sobbed Xookly , * * a real, perfect angel , if there ever was one on 
earth, should be — " 

** Pray be ealm , my poor Lockly ," said my mother, pouring 
out a glass of water, and making her attendmt, Who was nov 
{frown hysterical, drink a portion of it. 

"Ton must not, indeed you must not, repent, sior, if pos^ 
sible, think of, the conversation of these pe<^)ie." 

''But to be obliged to listen to their wickedness, and to see 
them romping in the most improper way with the valets, oh! 
Madam , it is more than I can stand." 

^* Then you must take shelter in your own room, LooUy,. wfaon^ 
'With a good book , yon can pass your time more profitably*" 

** And so I will , Madam ; and I beg your pardon for tponblifig 
you . I ought not — I now feel that I ought not — to have postered 
you with all this ; but it sha'nt happen again, iiatitsfaa-'nt," said 
Xockly, wiping her eyes, and loving her mistress. better than evec, 
as she noticed the paleness of her face , hand ri^Iy judged that it 
proceeded from the pain inflicted on her by her own i|]'*jadged 
(Coqiplaint. *'Yes^" thon^t Xockly to ikerself, ''niy good inA 
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geiKl« 'My knows more than I thought , and she can bear it with 
patience; while I, lilce an unfeeling fool, must go to add to her 
•ffitelioo by repeating their bad conduct, which she, poor lady, 
has no power of preveaiing.'' 

The late breakfast was hardly over, when -the carriage of 
Bfers. Compton Davenport drove to i\t» -door. Hi y father looked 
pleased when that lady was announced , although , under different 
Hiroumstaaees , he woold have .considered iter visit a disagreeable 
iRterruptiop. ' He asked Lady Sclina Mellingcourt^ind Mrs. Aii4lley 
M> accompany my mother to the reception-room , aad attended 
them himself, that he might mark the manner of Mrs. Conploft 
Davenport towards them, inwardly determining that ualess it? was 
as polite and attentive as could be desired , her husband ebiNild 
not have his support at the next election. Hediad, however, •• 
reason to be dissatisfied with his fair neighbour, for no aooDerbad 
she poured forth a profusion of civil speeches to my mother, -and 
expressions of pleasure at his return , than she requested to have 
the honour of being presented to JLady Selina Mellingcourt and 
Mrs. Audley, whose acquaintance she professed to have long 
desired an opportunity of forming. 

When the ceremony of introduction was gone through, .she 
addressed both ladies in a strain of adulation , which , notwith-- 
standing that my mother was aware of the selfish motive for it, 
surprised and disgusted her. The whole party were warmly 
pressed to name a day to dine at Compton Park. *'And now, 
my dear Mrs. Mepedith,'' added its mistress, *'I trust that as 
Mr. Spencer Meredith is returned , you will no longer be such a 
reduse , and that we shall have the happiness of seeing you fre- 
quently among ns. You will hardPy believe," continued she, 
addressing herself to my father , ^* that Mr5. Meredith has resisted 
the often-tried entreaties of all her neighbours to accept their 
hospitalities during your absence , and that she has notonce dined 
with any of us." 

*^^he bas deprived herself of mxich graClBcation ," said my 
fither, 9)owisg to Mrs. Compton Davenport, **and evinced any- 
ftiDgl^ut good taste in avoiding such agreeaMe society." 

Seeing that the wife of the county member was neither young 
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Bor good-looking « and was, moreoYer* dia|Mised to be very civfl 
to them , both Lady Selina Melliogcourt and Mrs. Audley received 
ber advances very graciously, and when she had departed » joined 
with their host in praising her apparent good nature and good 
bamour. Lord Algernon Montagu could not repress a smile, 
which resembled a sneer , as he listened to these unmerited com* 
mendations. 

** May I inquire yonr opinion of this good-natured lady? " said 
be to my mother. *'She did not,'' continued he, ''impress im 
with a very fiivourable notion of her good nature when we met her 
at church , on Sunday last , nor of her sincerity to-day.*' 

Lady Selina Mellingcourt looked suspiciously towards my 
mother, and my father, somewhat angrily, observed, that A&, 
who had known Mrs. Compton Davenport for many years, had 
never the least cause to call in question either her good nature or 
sincerity. 

The party proposed riding out to see an interesting ruin in the 
neighbourhood; and my mother, glad to-be released from the 
presence of two ladies whose society afforded her oo pleasure , saw 
them retire to prepare for their ride with satisfaction. 

They had been gone above an hour, when, as she sate in the 
library, engaged in the perusal of a favourite author, Lord Algernon 
Montagu entered the room. The expression of my mother's face 
denoted that she felt more surprise than pleasure at seeing him, 
and he , unmindful of the coldness of her reception of him , con- 
gratulated himself on the good fortune of being furnished with aa 
excuse , by the lameness of his horse, for leaving his party, and 
returning to the house. My mother , desirous of avoiding a tete- 
Or-tete, rang the bell, and ordered that I might be sent to ber; 
'but, unfortunately, I had been taken out to walk half an hour 
previously , and , consequently , she found herself condemned to 
submit to the gSne of Lord Algernon Montagu's company. 

'*How delighted I am to find you I" said he, looking at her 
with affected sentiment.. *' What a relief to exchange the society 
of two such women as Lady Selina Mellingcourt and Mrs. Audlej 
for yours!" 
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*'Ibeg thaly^Q vill choose some other subject," replied my 
mother; **for I disUJie complimeots, and especially siieh as are 
paid at the eif ense ol other womcD." 

*'You are so superior to all women, that it would be absurd 
fo institute comparisons. Yes , loveliest of women , who can see 
without admiring , who can linow without loving you? " 

My mother arose , with the intention of leaving the room , but 
Lord Algernon, placing himself between her and the door, at- 
tempted to seize her hand , and declared she should not go until 
she had heard him. My mother's pride and delicacy was deeply 
wounded by this insolence; her countenance betrayed an indigna- 
tion for which he was not prepared ; and, somewhat awed, befell 
on his knees , and intreated pardon for revealing a passion the 
violence of which had hurried him into its avowal. He again 
snatched her hand , which she was struggling to release from his 
grasp , when the servant threw open the door , and I bounded into 
the room , rushing eagerly to embrace her. Lord Algernon Mon- 
tagu hastily, and in much embarrassment, arose from his kneel- 
ing posture ; while I asked whether he had been naughty, and had 
been demanding pardon. My mother took my hand , and left the 
room , greatly agitated by the unexpected scene that had taken 
place , and deeply mortiQed that a servant had been a witness to it. 
Close to the door, she encountered the footman, who had caught 
Lord Algernon on his kness before her, and her cheeks became 
flushed as she marked the expression of curiosity so visible in his 
face, and conjectured the unworthy suspicions to which the conduct 
of Lord Algernon was so well calculated to give rise. Tears filled 
her eyes as she reflected on the position in which she found herself 
placed; and my caresses and innocent assurances that Lord 
Algernon was very sorry Tor being naughty , would not be so any 
more « did not soothe her feelings. 

She remained a prisoner in her own room until the party- 
returned at a late hour; when my father, having entered her dress- 
ing-room, told her, with no little asperity of manner, that on 
future occasions it would be more prudent , as well as correct , for 
her to accompany the ladies in their rides or drives , than to remain 
JHeredUh, 
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at home alone, to encourage Lord Algerooff SfonHai^ tO'VeCUrn 
Am the pofpo^e of ei|ioyiog her society iSie-A^44»/' 

**His attentions to you B»f«> already been so vtrkid as to 
excite observation/* continued he; ''and though no one- •can 
accuse me of being addicted to jealousy » 1 confess that I havo 
remarked with surprise the matter-of-course sort of air with which 
you receive them. What, for example, could be more extraor- 
dinary than your taking him to church alone in your carriage? 
Had this occurred in London, you would have furnished a topic 
of scandal for alt the clubs and Sunday chronicles of slander/' 

''The fault was not mine," replied my mother. ''I had no 
idea that I should be left in the awkward position of a tete-d-lefe 
with a stranger on the Sabbath morning, or I should have break- 
fasted in my own room. Lady Selina Mellingcourt bad offered to 
breakfast with me, and accompany me to church; and it was not 
until I descended to the salie a manner, where I found Lord 
Algernon Montagu , that she sent her excuses for not fulfilling her 
promise. I knew not, without risking to incur the censure of 
rudeness, how to prevent Lord Algernon Montagu from accom- 
panying me to church, although his presence was anything but 
agreeable to me." 

*'Yhen you should have remained at home, and if you must 
pray , have prayed in your own chamber." 

''I have never, unless prevented by severe illness, omitted 
attending divine worship on the Sabbath-day." 

''Spare me a homily on your religious notions," said my father, 
with a sneer; "learn, for it is high time you should, a little of 
fu^rtge du monde, of which you stand dreadfully in need, and 
whiqh wiR enable you , without rudeness , to repel attentions too 
marked to be tacitly permitted by any married woman who respects 
herself." 

Thus saying, he quitted the room , leaving my poor mother to 
weep over this new proof of his injustice and unkio^NMss. 
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CHAPTEft XV. 

Tbb B6si day, returnlii; with my gouveraanie kom a- waHci: 
wben the party were ai luncheon, I escaped froai her, and t^piaf 
flAihe wiadow of the dtmng-rooin , showed my face, rosy fronr 
eiieiicise , and my curis a^ted by the wind. The animation of 
my eoitntenance attracted my father; he arose from th« table 
opened the window, and bade me enter. I presented'the bunch of 
wild flowers , which I had gathered in my ramble , to »y motber^ 
as had always been my wont, and, ^rown less timid, ventared to 
look around. My eye fixed on Lord Al^rnon Bfontago, and I' 
asked him whether he was still as naughty as he had been the day 
before. He looked embarrassed^ and my mother blushed deeply^ 
as she endeavoured to direct my attention from him, by^asking me 
some question about my walk ; but Lady Selina IMteHingcoart raa~ 
liciocisiy demand^ of what naughtiness Lord Algernon had been 
gfldlty? 

" 1 don't know what he did," answered I ; ** hut he knelt dews 
and asked mamma's pardon on his knees , as I always do when i ' 
have been naughty; and mamma was very angry, and would-not 
stay ift the room with him." 

Lad^ Selina Meilingconrt looked slily in my father's faee; and 
he glaneed angrily at my mother; while Lord Algernon Ifeicintagu, . 
iBODbaoh confbsion, which he vainly strove to conceal, stammered 
SMMthing abent his having acted the vaugthy boy , and begged ' 
pmdon for it,: in play with me. 

^*fio, no;, you did not play with me," said I; *'for when I 
caaae iiito the room , you were on your knees before mamma." 

Some of the party laughed, others looked grave; but the ex** 
preasion of Lady Selina Mellingconet's fiice, as she again regarded 
myfiitber , was most malicious. My mother was so agitated, that 
I feh sometiliing was wrong, ahhough I could not guess what it 
was. Thinking to soothe her, I a^ed her to forgive Lord Algeiw 
noB, and promiseddiathe would not be naughty any more. Then 
turning' very gravriy to the supposed delinquent, I informed hioi: 
that he never must tell stories any more , for mamma did not lik^ . 

6* 
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people who told ontniths. This sage advice produced a laugh , in 
-which it was evident that my father's attempt to join was not natu- 
ral ; but which Mr. Mellingcourt greatly enjoyed , for he renewed 
It more than once , and beclconed me to his side , in order to elicit 
more particulars of what he considered to be so good a joke. He 
men ventared to make some ill-timed comments , well calculated 
to add to my father's ill humour , relative to the espionage of chil- 
dren , before the conclusion of which , I was dismissed from the 
Toom , conscious that I had said or done something that had dis- 
pleased, but not aware of what it could be. 

Afraid again to incur the reproof of her husband by staying at 
'home, my mother determined to accompany the party on horse- 
back, and retired to put on her riding-habit. She had only entered 
tier dressing-room , when my father followed her , and angrily in- 
isisted on her explaining what I meant by saying that Lord Alger- 
non Moatagu had been on his knees to ask her pardon. 

** That gentleman," answered she , * * forgetful of what was due 
to your hospitality , and to my honour , had the bad taste and folly 
f- make me an avowal of attachment, as insolent as it was un- 
welcome." 

" Why did you not instantly inform me of this?*' demanded he. 

** Because," replied my mother, **I treated his impertinence 
in a way that will , I believe , prevent a repetition , and I thought 
fny informing you of it might lead to something disagreeable.'' 

**Yon expected, no doubt, that I should either blow out his 
brains, or give him a chance of performing the same pleasant 
operation upon me," observed my father, with a sneer. **A]1 
ladies , and particularly romantic ones , indulge in such fancies ; 
mats nous avons changes tout eela. If a husband were to challenge 
«very individual that makes a declaration of love to his wife , all 
those who have good-looking ones would have nothing else to do* 
A sensible man leaves the care of his honour to his wife; and if she 
be not silly or stupid, she will know how to prevent avowals that 
prove little for her tact or address. Montagu's declaration to you 
convinces me that you are miserably deficient in' dignity and know'- 
ieilge of the world ; and that his discovery of these facts encou- 
la^ed the step he has taken. It is fortunate, Indeed, thatl'did 
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is due to yourself and me , would have exposed os both to ^nenl 
aDimadversioD and ridicule. What! tears ai^iki? Why» therein 
no speaking to you without your weeping. You are a perfeel 
Niobe; and above all things » I dislike women who are ready t» 
shed tears on every occasion. Bed eyes and noses spoil any face^ 
and unless you wish to become as hideous as the parson's wife^ 
you should guard against them." 

My poor mother passed some time before she could check her 
tears, notwithstanding the counsel of her husband » andtberidi 
of red eyes and nose. 

The painfulness of her position increased daily, tod the ceo* 
sciousness that she had entirely lost the affection of him Co whom 
ber heart would still fain cling, became yet more deeply impressed 
on her mind. ** So fondly, too, as he ooCe loved me I " murmnred 
she. ** What have I done to destroy a passion so warm?" Many 
an unhappy woman has asked herself the same question, when 
doomed to experience indifference or unkindness from him who 
for a brief period had made her the idol of his worship; and maqy 
more will continue to suffer in bitterness of heart, while they 
bestow their affections on men of libertine pursuits and selfish 
dispositions, who, ever incapable of pure or lasting attaehments* 
only find interest in the chase of beauty, and satiety in thepo»r 
session. 

Although my mother bad tried every application to remove Ui# 
trace of tears , her eyes still bore evidence to their recent presences 
and far from having the delicacy to avoid noticing, or at least at 
betraying their notice of this circumstance, Lady Selina Helling-* 
court andMrs. Audley exchanged significant glances of intelligence 
when they had remarked the alteration in the face of her whoa* 
youth and beauty so much excited their envy and dislike. Never 
had my mother appeared to such disadvantage as on that occtsloii! 
Her amaMme, the fashion of five years gone by, was as uiilik# 
those of the two London ladies as possible; and hw hat, totaU|f 
dissimilar from theirs, exceedingly disfigured the fair face it 
shaded. There is something inexplicable in the power of Itohion; 
^nd the homage offered to it is not confined solely to thegenttof 



MX. Fiddc as FttrtSDe hcnrif ift aeknbiiMiBtd \& hm , Fcriiimi; 
«quilly so , is nearty as blind , and so despotic as to compel the 
(idoptioa of her arbitrary lavs witfaoot reference to tknirilaass, ta 
her slavas , eomnaDdiaj; tbe tall and short , ^ fiit and tbio , to 
llUowtbe same mode, faowerer imsiritable it may be to their ap- 
peaninee; n#y, so universally are the decrees of this despot sob- 
mittedto, that the few who dare assert their independenoe of ker 
dictates are looked upon as being absard aaKl eccentric; aii4 
bowaver fair and beautifol they may happen to be , attract ridicule 
Instead of admiration. 

Lady Selina Mellingcourt and Mrs. Audley could not suppress 
die laughter which my mother's ouir^ appearance eaited forth, 
^tfaimgh Ibey made successful efforts to explain it by attributing it 
to some other source; my fiither's vanity was wounded at seeing 
his wif^ an object of ridicule , but instead of letting his tfoplaasure 
fiiU on those who displayed such ill breeding , he reserved it all for 
ber , and vented it in an^^ looks and whispered reproaches. The 
gentlemen of the equestrian party were well disposed to overiook 
tiw obsoleteness of the toiletle of my mother in the admira^n ex* 
eited by the lovely face and graceful figure which no dress could 
oonceal nor unbecoming mode disfigure. Lord Algernon MoiH' 
tagu in particular fixed bis eyes on her with such an expression of 
intense admiration as to embarrass and distress her when she be* 
came sensible that she entirely engrossed his attention. Tbe worst 
borse in ^die stables of her husband was as^gned to her; and , al- 
^pafysa tlaoid rider , d»e became still more alarmed in the course of 
« few minutes, when she discovered that her steed was na^ only 
•ddietad to -stwrnbling , but vras prone to start from one side of tba 
load to the other on the least instigation. Each of the men , with 
the eacaption only of him who ought to have been the first, oflered 
to exchange horses with my mother, while he eipressed afovd, 
a«d in no cavrteous phrase , his surprise at her idarm , wlucb ba 
iBsisted there was nothing to justify , as her horse was rather dla* 
poeed to Im siuggisb than frisky. 

A woman, hawcnrar nervous, becomes fesa senaitivse to fear 
lAen she observes that^hersafety is cared far, and, aiioveall, by 
Idm ^e lavas^ ffis «axia^ fer her gives bar coueaga by proving 
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Ws teadtoUMBV ind wiUi all di6 fbnd abandon pecalitfr'to Mie be^ 
loved* she reposes her confidence in that tender watchfalaess. 
But when the paiofbl consciousness of neglect and vnkindness is 
forced apon her, mental chagrin operates to increase personal ap* 
prehenskm; and she vho finds herself nncared for by bim on 
Trhom she counted, becomes a moral as wfell as a physical 
coward. 

Sach was the case with my mother. Every start or sCiunble of 
the animal she rode terrified her ; and in proportion to her pusilla- 
nimity became the intrepidity of Lady Selina MeUingcourt and 
Mrs. Audley, and consequently the lit humour of my father, who 
repeatedly^ and sarcastically demanded why she did not take 
rumple from those ladies , and not render herself ridiculous by 
her absurd fear. Lord Algernon Montagu kept close to her horse, 
requested to lead it, or to change her saddle to his own , and by 
gentleness and attention offered a striking contrast to the rudeness 
•f her husband ; but my mother , observing the glanees of intelli- 
gence exchanged between the ladies , and the occasional sneer of 
my father , received Lord Algernon's assiduities so ooldly as to 
fliscoorage their continuance , although he still rode by her side. 
Bow forcibly and painfully did (bis ride remind her of those taken 
$4to^tite with her husband during the brief 'days of happiness 
that followed their union ; when , wholly engrossed by her, Ae was 
Move easily alarmed for her safety than she , was. The very road 
they wore now traversing had formerly been a favourite ride; 
Every turn of it recalled past expressions of tenderness — a ten- 
demesa then bdieved to be indestructible ; but of which not a 
fmce' BOW remained, except in her memory , where it lived as If to 
reader her sense of bis present coldness and unkindness still more 
pai^aal. 

fiestreoB to display her courage and horsemanship, Lady Selina 
IfeNingeourt, fiM/^^ the counsel of my father, pushed her high- 
spirited slaed into a gallop , when he , exdted into ardour by the 
«<heE horses, ran away, and was quickly out of sight. The rest of 
thft paf ly rained up their horses , lest a pursuit should only urge 
llie«peed of Lady Selina's; but my father boldly leaped his over a 
v«ry high fo*ee, and crossing a field as rapidly as possible, en-* 



^eftvoared to eneoanter lady Sclina , anid arrest die fligiit of W 
borse. 

**What a tremendous jump!" said Mr. Meliingcourt* **Bf 
Jove ! I would not have taken it for a coo! thousand ! " 

'*Tou certainly would not, or, at least, did not, to save jour 
wife ! " observed Lord Henry Buttevant. 

**Do not be alarmed, I entreat you!" said Lord Algernon 
Montagu, remarking the exceeding paleness of my mother's foce, 
as she anxiously followed with her eyes the fast receding figure of 
ber husband , who , urging his horse to his utmost speed , in the 
next moment disappeared in the direction which that of Lady Se- 
lina Mellingcourt had taken. A fearful presentiment of evil op- 
pressed her , and the agitation it occasioned , far from being attri- 
buted to the true cause — anxiety for the safety of her husband, 
and alarm for Lady Selina Mellingcourt , — was imagined by the 
heartless people who surrounded her to proceed solely from feel- 
ings of jealousy, excited by the evident devouement of my fiither to 
that lady. 

Lord Henry Buttevant , who had ridden to a hill at a little dis- 
tance , which commanded a view of the route taken by Lady S&o 
lina , was now seen galloping off in that direction. Lord Algernoo 
Montagu proposed that Mr. Mellingcourt and Mr. Audley should 
proceed after him, to render any assistance that might be required, 
while he remained with the two ladies ; but my mother insisted oa 
accompanying them , and though so agitated as to be hardly able 
to retain her seat, she advanced rapidly towards the desired point, 
and soon saw a group on the road , among which she qOickly dis- 
cerned my father in safety. The revulsion in her feelings oe-* 
casioned a burst of tears , which not all her eflfiorts could subdvot 
and their traces were visible on her pale cheeks, as she approached 
the group, consisting of Lady Selina MeHingcourt, Lord Henry 
Buttevant, and my father. Lady Selina had not yet recovered 
from the effect of her recent alarm; and my father, reckless of 
what the observers might be disposed to think of his conduct, was 
lavishing on her every attention that tenderness could dictate. Be 
had neither eyes nor ears for his wife , who , shocked by this open 
display of his affection for her rival, felt a sickness at heart that < 



«td<med a sudden falntaess. Lord Algeraon Monfagli observed il 
in time to prevent her falling from her horse , and while he sup- 
ported her in his arms , sent off Mr. Audley to a neighbouring colr> 
tage in search ofa glass of irater for her. 

'*In the name of wonder, what is the matter?" demanded my 
father , as his wife returned to consciousness. 

''Mrs. Meredith was so alarmed for your safety /' replied Lord 
Algernon Montagu , ** that she was nearly falling from her horse," 

** She alarmed herself very needlessly " was the answer. **But 
some women think it necessary never to miss an opportunity of 
making a scene.^' 

** Talking of scenes/' observed Mr. Mellingcourt, **Lady 
Seiina is famous for them. Why , she has destroyed all the plea- 
sure of our ride by her escapade. Not that / was the least alarmed, 
for I knew well enough there was nothing likely to happen to her. 
Nevertheless, it is a bore to see other people frightened." 

** If Lady Seiina had not the most perfect seat imaginable , and 
the finest hand in the world, she would inevitably have been 
thrown," said her admirer; **for, although I pushed my horse to 
his utmost speed , I only just reached the turn of the road in time 
to stop hers; and had he proceeded farther, the velocity of his 
pace must have eihausted herl " 

**Mr. Melliogcourt has so much presence of mind when others 
(and particularly his wife) are in danger , that he knows no fear?** 
remarked Lady Seiina , with a sneer. 

**It were to be wished that others were equally free from ner- 
vousness ," observed my father , looking angrily towards my mo» 
ther; ** for nothing is, in my opinion, so tiresome as the eihibi- 
tioB of groundless alarm." 

CR AFTER XVI. 

Ths party returned slowly from their ride , and found a new 
guest added to their circle in the person of Lord Thomas MelliceBC, 
tiM son of an Irish marquis. The presence of this personage ap^ 
peered to afford anything but satisfaction to the owner of the man- 
noB , whose eouotenance assumed an expressioa of gloom the 



«ioneBt kebdkeld bim. Kit not iucb ms Ihe elllbdt proAaeod on 
^dy SeliDft Melliiifooiirt , whose eyes sptrkM with pinsore 
•when she Mw him. 

**You are doubtlessly surprised at myyiiity** satdiieniTho^ 
mas, addressiDg.my fiilher ; *' but happeaing^to hear :fthat you were 
here, and passing within twenty miles, I detCBmioed to cross 
4nrer , and accept your old mvitaAion , in ease i eisor passed within 
reach of your house. Amsi me voHd. " 

His host did not appear to remember ever having given this 
asserted invitation, nor did he reouve Lord Thomas with any de- 
gree of cordiality ; but that gentleman was not dlsposedito netiee 
the coldness of his reception. Determined to establish himself as 
a guest, •*- for a few hours, stall events, and for a few days, or 
.weeks , if he could accomplish the point of obtatmng an isivHation 
Jor a pvcftracted stay, — he was not scrupulous as to the measure 
ef politeness accorded to him. Putting on, therefore, a certain 
:|ree-4indHMtsy air peculiar to him , be made himself perfectly at 
ftome for the time being. At dinner , he managed to secure a 
place next Lady Sdina MeRingcourt ; and although their host was 
filaeed at the other side of that lady , Lord ThooMS contrived to 
occupy so much of her attention , that she could hardly rfind time to 
answer the petits soins of him , to wfiom, during the previous days, 
«il her amiaiuiity had been directed. The gallantries of Lord 
Tbomas were as undisguised as they were particular, and implied 
that he felt pretty sure of their being aeceptdble to her to whom 
4hey were paid. And , trath to say , although LadytSeHna Mel- 
Hngcoiirt iwowid have wished that they were leas engrossing on Hbd 
present occasion , — for she dreaded exciling the jealousy oE'her 
host, — she nevertheless was not sorry to find Lord IlMmasliel*- 
licent as gallant and devoted as when, a few months before, his 
attention had aroused the amour propre^ if not the tenderness , of 
her other admirer. 

Loid Thomas seemed to be on very friendly terms with Mr. 
Jfellingoonrt, who, evidently gratified by witnessieg the nneas^ 
«ess which his presence occasioned to Iheir host, was move -than 
usually «o«m«nioative towards him. 

1 had a sort of presentiment diat we should soon meet yonv 
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Vdlktiit," aaMthe; ^^Wn^en I saw a nete (fireeted to yon the 
other day from Lady Selina , I jessed you would come.** 

ijflfly Miaa blushed, and iodked greatly embarrassed ; while 
my fatter darted a glance oC anger at her, that denoted no less snr- 
l>iiee than indigBatioa. 

*' What can you he thinking of, Sir. Mellingeonrt ," said Lady 
Sebna, recovering a little from her embarrassment; **I certainly 
^d not 'Write to Lord Thomas M^icent." 

** What your motive for denying this fact can be I have yet to 
leam," replied Mr. MeUingcourt ; '* hut that you did write admits 
not of a doubt; for pierceiving a cover of yours addressed to your 
footman in London , and having a little commission to give him, I 
opened the envelope to save postage , and saw a letter in your wri^ 
ting directed to Lord Thomas." 

My father looked furious , Lady Selina deeply mortified , and 
Lord Thomas, triumphant, atthisproofof the lady's preference, 
while Mr. MeUingcourt smiled maliciously as he remarked the evi- 
dent discomfiture of his wife and his host. It was not unusual 
with this mean and unworlhyman to avenge himself on his wife for 
any sarcasm or imagined slight on her part by discovering her 
secrets, and revealing Ihem to the person she most wished should 
remain in ignorance of them ; thus leaving the lover to punish the 
infidelities the husband had neither sufficient sense of morality nor 
honour to prevent or to avenge. 

The whole party laboured under a visible constraint during the 
remainder of the evening. Lady Selina , fearful of aroushig to a 
-still grtaier degree the but too evident displeasure of her host , re- 
fivined from giving the eneouragemeBt to the attentions of Lord 
nomas Mellicent which it was plain he eipeeted. Tifevertheless, 
he tCK»k a seat by her, and so precluded her from having any ex- 
plmalAoa with her deeply-^mortified and offended admirer, who, 
widi frowning browsand compressed lips, sat watching her move- 
ments, wllile her contemptible husband remained in a comer, 
«ffBeting to look over some prints, bufreally occupied in observing 
dM amioyanca of hlswife and her admirers. 

Cerdswere, asosoal, introdooed, but, contrary to the gene^ 
ral custom , every one declined playing, under the plea of fatigue 
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irom their ride, «iid soon after twdve o'clock the par^j broke «p 

and retired for the nighU 

Id two hours afterwards , loud voices in the eorridor awoke 
those who had sunk ioto repose , and my mother, among the rest; 
having hastily enveloped herself in her rode He ehambre and a 
shawl, she rushed towards the spot whence the sounds proceeded. 
There she found all the guests of the house assembled en dfeiAaftl/foy 
while her husband, Lord Thomas Mellicent, and Mr. Melling- 
court , were engaged in a violent altercation , which Lady Selina 
Mellingcourt was vainly endeavouring to subdue by uttering decla- 
rations of her perfect innocence in the whole affair. 

** Innocent or not innocent /' said her husband, ** I require all 
present to testify that both these gentlemen ," pointing to his host 
and to Lord Thomas Mellicent, **have been detected in Lady Se- 
lina's chamber; and ere long I shall have to summon you as wit- 
nesses to this fact before a court of justice." 

No sooner did Lady Selina's soi-disant friend , Mrs. Audley, 
hear this sentence, than she rapidly retreated , saying, **0 cte/, 
quelle idSe ! To be brought before a court of justice ; cross-ex- 
amined by an odious man with a large wig ! Really , Lady Selina 
Mellingcourt ought to have been more guarded in her conduct! 
Fi done t To allow herself to be exposed in such a manner I It is 
too bad." 

My mother retreated to her chamber, overpowerejl by the con- 
tending emotions of grief, shame, and terror, that filled her 
mind. Little prone as she was to judge harshly , however appear- 
ances might justify harsh judgment, the fact of two men meeting 
in the night in the chamber of Lady Selina, left no doubt that the 
conduct of that lady had been highly culpable ; and thai her own 
husband should have brought such a woman beneath the same roof 
with her was an outrage that shocked as much as it humiliated her. 
It was now , alas ! but too evident to her that not only had she lost 
his affection , but that he no longer entertained the least respect 
for her; or otherwise he never would have made her the associate 
of such a woman as Lady Selina Mellingcourt was now pfoved 
to be. 
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While she wept id hitteruess of spirit, Lockly entered the room, 
eiclaiming, **Ah, Madam, all that I have heard during the last 
few days is but too true. Oh ! what a wicked , wicked woman ! 
I could hardly believe \vhat her maid and the valets more than in- 
sinuated with regard to her conduct ; but now there is no room to 
doubt. Mr. Mellingcourt has ordered his carriage to be got ready, 
and will not hear of her going with him , although , as her maid 
says , Lady Selina has been down on her knees to ask him. Ah ! 
if he had taken more care to prevent his wife from doing wrong he 
need not now show this severity ! But it is always so ; those who 
make no effort to protect the honour of their wives are the most re- 
sentful when an exposure of their guilt occurs." 

A knock at her dressing-room door, startled my mother, and 
Lockly having opened it , received a message from Mrs. Audley, 
requesting to see her mistress. 

Soon afterwards Mrs. Audley made her appearance , and short 
as the time had been since she had been seen en bonnet de nuit and 
robe de chambre, she was now in a travelling dress, her shawl 
and bonnet already on. 

**I could not depart, my dear Mrs. Meredith,'' said she, 
" without wishing you good bye , and thanking you for your kind 
hospitality." Observing the traces of tears and the agitation of her 
hostess, she resumed, **I cannot wonder that you feel this sad 
business severely. I , too , am profoundly touched , for I really 
Hked this unhappy woman ; and never imagined she was capable 
of the conduct that is now but too clearly proved. I fear, how- 
ever, that she is a very hardened person; for, would you believe 
it , she has had the impudence to ask me to let her go to London 
with me , as her husband has positively refused to allow her to 
travel with him , or to grant her the use of his carriage. After 
such an exposi as has just taken place , I could not on any account 
permit her to come with me ; nay , I have thought it best to end all 
acquaintance with her at once,^and so have declined any intercourse, 
directly or indirectly, with her for the future. Really one must 
not allow oneself to be mixed up in such disgraceful affairs; and. 
If I might take the liberty of offering you my advice , I would 
suggest the propriety of your sending her word that you require he^ 
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to leave your house vitb as little delay a» p^sable; for it irill be 

ifery injurioas to your reputatioo to have it Imowd that after svch 
a detection Lady Selin^ Mellingooait and you remained under the 
same roof an hour." 

While Mrs. Audley was still speaking, the sound of carriage 
wheels driving up to the door of the mansion was heaid , and a 
servant announced that Mr. Audley was ready to set out, and only 
waited for her. 

'* Adieu! my dear Mrs. Meredith," said she; **I hope we 
shall meet again somewhere or other. Do not let this sad afiSur 
grieve you too much. Remember the old song, *0n en revttnt 
toujour* a tes premiers amour* i' and as Mr. Spencer Meredith 
was, 1 have heard, once extremely in love with you, he may yet 
return to his duty. Adieu ! — adieu ! " and seizing the cold aiid 
trembling hand of her hostess, she shook it, and quitted the room, 
leaving the latter confounded at her nonchakuice and hearUsss- 
■ess. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Mt mother remained for some time in deep thought. What 
was she , what ought she , to do? To order Lady Selina Mellingr- 
oourt to depart immediately , as Mrs. Audley advised , was a nie»> 
sure that she shrunk from ; for though her feelings afr a wifo had 
been outraged, those of a woman, and. a tender, pitying one, for- 
bade this stem , though , probably , just proceeding, Nevertiie*-^ 
less, for herself to leave the house, and thus forsake her ^rriBg 
husband, when her presence might be of use to him, would be 
acting contrary to her sense of duty. And yet to see Lady Selina 
Mellingcourt, after what had occurred , would. be moat painftal. to 
her. 

Lockly , who had quitted the chamber when Mrs. Audley en* 
teredit, bow returned, and announced that Mr. MeUingooiiitjhad. 
departed. 

*' Would you credit it, Madam," added she, **that wicked' 
maid of Lady Selina's refused to dress her mistress » or to stay 
with her, now that her guilt has beea made known; althou^ 
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tbefe can be no 4mA% she was wen acqaainted witli it for a 1mi|^ 
time — ay , and profited by it , too , for many and eitravagant; 
were the presents she received from Lady Selfoa , on wliose con- 
duct she, nevertheless, often passed many an hideifcate joiie in 
the steward's room. Well , bad as she is , I must say I pity her; 
a lady highly bom and bred , to be insulted by her own servant, 
net because she has acted ill, for that she knew before, but merely 
beoause the unhappy lady is exposed/* 

*'And has Lady Selina no one to assist her?" asked mf 
mother, her woman's heart prompting pity even for her ifBwonfay> 
rival. *' Go to her , my good Lockly , and see that her comfort be 
attended to, until, as must soon be the case, she thinks fit te 
Itsare tiiis house." 

** Certainly, Madam; as yon desire it, I wi9 go to Lady SeKn*. 
Helllngcoart, ailhoogh, if the truth mast be told, I would* 
railier— " 

'^Pray make no objections, my good Lockly, but oblige me- 
by going at once." 

Hardly had her femme de chambre departed , when the report 
of pistol-shots, one following quickly on the other, struck on my 
moHier's terrified ear. She was seized with a violent fit of treaa^ 
bling, and a fearftil presentiment of evil took possession of her 
mind. She attempted to move , with the intention of leaving the> 
room, hot she found herself incapable of rising, until having* 
poured out a littfo cold water, and swallowed it, she regained^ 
svfKeient force to walk into the corridor. The first object that, 
struck her was Lord Thomas Melliccnt , hurrying along with rapid 
strides , «nd his couiitenance greatly agitated. He started when 
he sawroy mother, and endeavoured to avoid her; but she in her 
teiTor seized his coat, and urged him to explain the cause of hist 
apparent agitation , and whence had proeeeded the shots she had: 
heard k 

'*I must go this instant!" said Lord Thomas, gently lywn^ 
gaging himself from my mother's grasp. **My eairiage K«its» I 
have not a moaseDt to lose." 

Bre my mother could utter another word, Lady> Selina Mettlng-^ 
oonrt rushed from her chamber, and approaehing Lord l9ioBMa». 
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said , '' I guess all that has occurred. You are ahoot to Oy, Fof 
pity sake , take me with you ! " 

** It is impossible — quite impossible ! " replied Lord Thomas 
Meliicent. ** Remember the consequences, the inevitable con- 
sequences , of such a step. " 

**You are thinking of their effect on you, not on me," said 
Lady Selina, reproachfully; '*and had you the least portion of 
the love you have so often and so lately avowed for me — nay , had 
you a spark of compassion in your breast, you would not — you 
could not — abandon me, under present circumstances." 

**You shall hear from me, indeed you shall, the moment I 
leach a place of safety," answered Lord Thomas Mellicent, and 
rushing from the presence of both ladies, he rapidly descended the 
stairs, leaving Lady Selina uttering angry reproaches, while my 
mother, trembling with emotion, stood leaning for support against 
a marble column. After a moment's pause , she addressed Lady 
Selina — ** If you wish to quit this house," said she, *' my carriage 
is at your service ; and if you require money , my purse is at your 
command." 

'*But where, where am I to go?" demanded Lady Selina, 
bursting into a paroxysm of tears. ** I have no home, no friend! 
My husband will not receive me: he has sworn that he will not, 
and I know his cold nature and unfeeling heart too well to doubt 
that he will adhere to his resolution. He who has just left us 
refused to let me be the partner of his flight, and deserts me at a 
crisis when I most stand in need of that affection he led me to 
believe he possessed for me." 

*' Go to your brother, — he will not cast you from him. What- 
ever may have been your errors , the tie of blood will plead for you 
in Ms heart. Go to him , and endeavour by your conduct for the 
iliture to atone for the past." 

At this instant there was a noise in the hall , steps were heard 
aseending the stairs , voices urged the necessity of sending for a 
surgeon immediately, and a group approached, bearing my father, 
to all appearance dead, with the breast of his shirt and his waistcoat 
stained by the ensanguined stream that was flowing from a wound 
ip hta chest. Lady Selina Mellingcourt rushed from the appalliag 
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sigbt, Vhichiiad no sootier met his poor wife's eyes than she sntiky 
fainting, to the ground! 

Scarcely Dfeed I medtlon that Lord Thomas MeQlcent and toir 
father had fought a duel; in which the latter was scfiierely wound^a. 

When my mother was restored to a state of consciousness , she 
hurried to the chamber of her husband', in spite of the entreaties 
of those around her, and left not his side until the arrival of the 
surgeon. With her own h^nds she applied linen to stanch thb 
wound , and bathed his burning brow with eau d*ffonp*ie. All 
her presence ofmiiid and activity were restored to heT in this try-i- 
ing moment ; and when , in an hour after , she saw her husband 
open his langtiid eyes , and fix them on her with an expression of 
kindness , to which she had long been a stranger , she pressed hef 
lips on his brow, and a faint smile indicated that he was sensible 
of, and pleased at, this mark of affection. 

The surgeon insisted on her leaving the room while he probed 
the wound, and endeavoured to extract the ball ; but she remMned 
at the door, breathless with terror, and her heart overflowing with 
pity, as she heard the groans occasionally wrung from her hus^ 
bahd , by the torture he was undergoing. He fainted under the 
operation , and she believing , from the exclamation of his val^t^ 
that he was dead, rushed into the chamber, and would have thrown 
herself on the bed; but the surgeon having assured her that the in-^ 
sensibility of my father was but temporary, and that on resuming 
consciousness the sight of her alarm would be injurious to him, 
she mastered her fi&elings. 

When he again opened his eyes , he foutid her bending over his 
pillow with an expression of such pity and affection on her counte* 
nance , that he was evidently gratified and touched by it. It was 
fliund impossible to extract the ball, which was lodged in the chest, 
but the surgeon declared it had certainly not touched any vital part, 
and that if fever could be kept off, he hoped for the recovery of his 
patient. An express was sent to London to bring down one of the 
most eminent of the faculty there , and in the meanwhile my mo- 
ther installed herself as nurse in the sick room , leaving it neithet 
day nor night. But in all her alarm and agitation , she was not 
neglectful of Lady SelinaMellingcourt; for while my father slept, 

Meredith. J 
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she ordered a carriage to be prepared for her, sent an upper hoase- 
maid and footman to attend her on the road, and inclosed bank- 
notes to defray the expenses of the jonmey, adding a message, by 
Lockly, that sanguine hopes were entertained by the surgeon of the 
recovery of Mr. Spencer Meredith. 

Unfeeling as Lady Selina had hitherto proved herself to be, the 
forbearance and womanly pity which marked my mother's conduct 
towards her at this trying period , made a transitory Impression on 
her mind , though it failed to open her eyes to the enormity of her 
past conduct. She did not adopt the advice given to her to place 
herself under the protection of her brother. Subsequently , how- 
ever, her worthless husband , having discovered from the lawyer 
he consulted that his own culpable negligence in permitting her to 
receive the marked attention of my father and others , precluded 
him from legal redress, and that any attempt to obtain it would 
only draw odium on himself, he desisted from instituting proceed- 
ings ,. and was compelled to pay her a suitable allowance. 

The skill of his surgeons , and the unceasing care and attention 
of my mother, were repaid, after some weeks, by the slow but 
gradual convalescence of my father; but Sir Antony Roper pre- 
pared both the patient and my mother not to expect that he would 
ever again be restored to the same robust health he had enjoyed 
previously to his wound. This admirable surgeon had discovered 
that the lungs of his patient had been injured by the bnOet, which 
was lodged near them. My father iras conscious of his own pre- 
carious state , and became from the date of this knowledge in every 
respect an altered man. Sensible of the value of the treasure he 
possessed in his irife, deeply did he deplore the folly and heari- 
kssness of his past conduct towards her; and anxiously did he 
seek to expiate it , by the exercise of a patience in the endurance of 
pain , and a resignation to the probable result of his wound, little 
to be expected from his former habits. He could hardly bear my 
mother to quit his sight ; and lavished on her a thousand proofe of 
the tenderness that for years he had denied her. The love his in- 
difference, and even unkindncss, had foiled to impair in her 
breast , iras permitted, now that every eihibition of it afforded him 
the ntmost gratification , to betray itself with all the warmth and 
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deTokioD imaginable ; and not even daring the first halcyon days of 
happiness that followed their union , had his affection for her been 
so fervent as now, when, like a ministering angel, she bent over 
his pillow, watching every look, and anticipating every want. 
Who that could have beheld them in the seclusion of the sick 
chamber, their looks beaming with tenderness, and their words 
expressive of the deepest attachment', could have believed that, a 
few days before , the fond husband experienced only indifference 
for his wife , and lavished his affection on another. Nor was it his 
danger alone that produced this revulsion in his feelings. No , it 
was the devotion, the unchanged love , of my mother , which in the 
hour of trial , when the companions of his pleasures and the part- 
ner of his guilt left him, clung to him, while, with all her woman's 
fondness , she breathed not a word that could remind him of the 
errors which he was now so cruelly expiating. He seemed to awake 
from a dream , and when looking on the beautiful face that bent 
over him with such an expression of unutterable love and pity, he 
wondered how he ever could have been insensible to its charms, 
and was ready to execrate his own blindness and folly for having 
preferred the worthless object that had alienated him from his ad- 
mirable wife. I, too, became dear to him ; and, seeing the ten- 
derness he evinced towards my mother , soon grew familiar and 
affectionate with him. She was even more gratified with his ca- 
resses to me than with the expressions of gratitude and unalterable 
love he was continually pouring out to her. 

For a length of time, my father lingered in a state of great 
weakness, unable to bear the movement of a carriage , in order to 
try the efficacy of a change of air, recommended by his physician. 
Hope would sometimes whisper that years were yet in store for 
him, and he would believe the charmer; but, alas! the fiat had 
gone forth, and in four years after the fatal duel with Lord Thomas 
Mellicent , he breathed his last , in the arms of his wife. 

Sincere and heartfelt had been his repentance during the time 
that had been allowed him to prepare for death ; and humbly and 
thankfully had he accepted the promises held out by the religion 
that cheered him to the last by the hopes it inspired. He died ut- 
tering blessings on his heart-broken wife, and urging her to live 
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for my sake. Urns, if Us life had been mariked hj errors, life deafly 
bed offered an example edifying to ail irbo witnesstM his resigna- 
tion and derotion daring tlie last years. 

CHAPTER XVin. 

Foft a long time tbe physicians entertained bnt little hope of m} 
mother^s ever lebovering fivm the injnry her health had sustained 
by her grief for my ftther. Her constitution , nerer a strong one, 
was so mnch wealtened by the fatigne and aniiety occasioned by 
bis long iflness, that it was unable to bear up against the grief that 
oppressed her; and dnring the remainder of her life she continued 
to be a valetudinarian, generally confined to her sofa, and obliged 
to be lifted in and out of the carriage to take the air. She could not 
bear me firom her sight , consequently 1 was not permitted to b^ 
sent to a public school. A preceptor was found for me, and under 
bis tuition 1 made a progress that fully satisfied the eipectations cf 
my doting mother. My father, whose fortune was not entailed^ 
bequeathed the whole of it to his widow for her hh, with rerersion 
to me at her death. 

This great wealth had perhaps some influence , although her 
singular personal beauty alone might have accomplished it, in at^ 
Iracting suitors to my mother, many of whom , and Lord Algernon 
Montagu among the number, had, after her year of mbuming had 
expired , addressed proposals ei marriage to her. Her acquaint- 
ance with these interested admirers had been much too slight to 
warrant the step they had taken ; but as she lived in a state of total 
seclusion , refusing to receive visitors , they had recourse to this 
measure, of the success of which, no one who knew her could have 
entertained a hope. 

At fifteen years old , my preceptor was changed' for one calcu- 
lated to forward my studies , and , encouraged by my mother's 
commendations , I applied myself diligently to work with him. 
Unbroken in upon by the fellowship of other youths , and uncon- 
taminated by ^eir example , my mind remained as pure as tiiat of 
a girl , at an age when , by evil communication , most boys have 
lost their innocence. Those were happy days! And now that many 
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fWB biLYe since el^p^ed., I look hafiktoth^ifi us. tliegreeu oasis ia 
^l»e desert of a troubled life, and grieYerth^t^ivalMed ^fn not suf* 
^ciently. The first interruption to my happiness v^s occasioned 
|>y the illness of my mother. So gradual had beea its slow and in- 
sidious progress , that the growing paleness of her,c)^eek , /smd iur- 
fre^sing languor of her frame, alarmed me not, until I one daj 
^emarlfed the grave aspect of her physician as he left her ^hajRihery 
mid saw the portentous shake of the head he gave when questioned 
Pi iny preceptor relative to his patient. I hurried to her dressing- 
rocim , and clasping her in my arms , could not repress the tears 
f^at rushed to my eyes , as the apprehension of her danger first 
made my heart thrill with agony. She also wept , as she but too 
jirell divined the cause of my tears ; and the fond mother qvercame, 
fpr fL brief time , the resigued Christian in her heart. 

**Yes, I must soon leave you, my dear soi^!*' said she, as 
^oon.as the rising sobs , which for some minutes impeded speech, 
allowed her utterance. 

*'Ph! do not say so, mother — dearest, dearest mother! I 
will not, cannot, lose you!" sobbed I. 

**^YoQ, like me, myowuHeqry, must learn resignation to the 
pivine will ; and this hard lesson will be best acquired l^y laying a 
ibundation for indulging the ,))le^ed hope that our separation, 
{^0ugh bitter, wiU no,^ii^^ eternal. Without this hope, I could 
not contemplate ofir pajrtj^g as a Chcis^an woman ought; and you, 
n^y son, wiU strei^then it by promising me so to live, that in 
lanotb^, a better world, we shall be re-united ! " 

I tbiojk.I see hc^r i^ow, with that pale , yet still beautiful face, 
shaded ^^. the delicate lace borders ofl^er cap, her shadowy form 
enveloped in tbe folds oia white wrapping-dress, and her trans- 
parent hands fondly pressing mine , as her dark and lustrous eyes 
beamed on me with unutter^le fondness. Convinced that her 
days were numbered, — and oh ! wl^at bitter sorrow did that coa- 
viction inflict on n^y heart ! — I could not for a moment banish the 
fearful thought from qoy mind. I WQul^ gaze on her for hours , as 
if to impript every line^n^ent of that (avTiandsfdl beauteous coun- 
^nance on <uy memory; liSjtentae\ei^yso.undQft,l^t low 9 musi- 
cal voice , U4UI teais would Sjiri^ Iq my eyes at tbe thought that it 
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wonld soon be stilled in the silence of the grave ; and then rash 
from her chamber, to indulge in those bursts of passionate grief 
that her presence checked. Every reference to the future — that 
future she was not to share — excited my feelings to agony , and I 
resented such from others with anger. When the gardener, in 
my presence , proposed the erection of a new green-house , to in- 
crease the stock of plants and flowers for the neityear, I angrily 
turned from him , and concealed myself in the thickest shades of 
the shrubbery, to think ot where she, who so loved plants and 
flowers , would be sleeping when his plan was carried into execu- 
tion ; and I breathed a wish that I , and all around , might finish 
with her existence ! 

One day, when the housekeeper waited on my mother for or- 
ders, and asked whether she should increase the usual stock of 
preserves then about to be made , especially a peculiar one , to 
which her mistress had been partial , I noticed my mother's cheek 
grow pater as she faintly answered , ** No, my good Atkinson, you 
need not prepare that, but let there be a ^arge provision of rasp- 
berry jam and apricots, for my son likes them." 

These things may seem trivial , and not worth the trouble of 
noting ; but they had a deep effect on me. The consciousness of 
her own approaching end , and thejorethought for even my epi- 
curelin fancies, when she should be no longer on earth, made a 
sickness of heart steal over me , the cause of which , I believe , she 
guessed, for I found her eyes fixed on me with such an expression 
of unutterable tenderness, that tears started to mine. I could 
hardly bear to leave her presence , even to take the air and exercise 
which she insisted on my daily doing. In my dreams I would start 
up , fearful that she might pass away whilst I slept ; and I would 
steal to her chamber to satisfy myself that she still lived. 

Summer passed away, and autumn had now far advanced, 
when the increasing debility of my mother warned us that all must 
soon be over. She was perfectly conscious of her approaching dis- 
solution , and so resigned to it, that I , selfish and thoughtless as 
I was , felt almost jealous that she could contemplate our separa- 
tion with such calmness , while my heart was torn with anguish at 
the thought. Seated i>y her bedside , anxiously watching every 
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change of her pale face , she beckoned me to draw still nearer 
to her. 

**This may be the last time I can speak to you , my son ! " said 
she , *' for I am about to leave you. Remember that my death-bed 
was cheered by that religion which supported me through the trials 
of my youth', and which has enabled me to bear the ill health with 
which it has pleased the Almighty to afflict me. I am sustained by 
the blessed hope of being united to my husband, and of welcoming 
you , my dear son , when it shall please God to summon you from 
this world to that better, brighter scene, where there are no more 
partings. Bless you, bless you, my son. Let me be laid by the 
side of your father. I can no longer see you ; let me hear your 
voice once more. Bless — bless ! " 

Her eyes closed — she gave a faint moan , and all was over. 

I could not believe that she was indeed gone for ever. I 
pressed my lips to her cold ones; I held her in a convulsive grasp 
to my heart , but the rigidity of her attenuated frame soon forced 
on me the conviction that life was indeed extinct. In a violent 
burst of passionate sorrow, I threw myself by her side, and seizing 
her hand — that hand which had so often and fondly grasped mine, 
I wept in uncontrollable anguish, until, exhausted, I fell into a 
stale of insensibility. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

••He must be removed from the body," were the first words I 
heard, when, with returning consciousness, I became sensible 
of what was passing around me. ** The body !" how those two 
words shoclted me ! And it was thus they named that which , but 
a few minutes before, had contained the ethereal spark — had 
been instinct with life, with thought, and with affection. The 
pale lips, now closed in the rigidity of death, had but lately spokeu 
words of love tome; the eyes, now shut for ever, had beamed 
with tenderness on me ; the accents, still fresh in my ear, I should 
never more hear on earth ; and the hands that had so often clasped 
mine lay white, and cold as marble to my touch! Yes, it was 
plain that which was before me was but a body — a lifeless, inani-' 
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mate body — insensible alike to my angnisb or to my love. Ne- 
vertheless , I could not bear to hear it so called ; and affection so 
vanquished the natural horror with .which death inspires the 
young, that I could hardly be persuaded to leave all that now re- 
mained of that dear mother on whom I had so fondly doted » nor 
that other eyes than mine should behold her pale corse. 

Her faithful attendant Lockly promised me that no other hand 
than hers should perform the last offices for her departed mistress, 
and that when they were fulfilled , I should again be admitted to 
her chamber. Pacified by this promise, 1 retired to my own 
room; and haying thrown myself on my bed, I wept, until, in a 
deep slifmber, I lost the consciousness of the dreary, cheerless 
present. In dreams , the past was restorc;d to me ; my niother 
was again by my side , not as I had for many weeks been accus- 
tomed to see her , but as in former times I remembered her — 
bloomiog and beautiful. Her eyes beamed qu me with affection, 
her red lips opened to speak words of love, and her accents 
sounded musically as ever in ray ears. She gently chided me for 
believing that she could leave me , and I in a transport of joy threw 
my arms around her neck ; when my preceptor awoke me by taking 
off my clothes, and administering a calming medicine which the 
lamily physician had thought it advisable should be taken. 

How fearful is the first awaking after some heavy affliction ! 
The sense of it coming afresh to the mind , and with renewed bit- 
terness, while the frame, recruited by slumber, renders the feel- 
ings more acutely sensible of their tortures than when , exhausted 
by the first shock, the mind and body had sunk beneath its weight I 
I took the offered opiate , allowed myself to be undressed , and 
fell into a heavy slumber, from which I did not awake uqtil a late 
hour the next day. A bright sun was shmiug through my windows, 
and a blue ajad cloudless sky was. mirrored iu the calm lake in front 
of them. Myriads of birds were sending forth their joyous notes 
from the umbrageous trees and shrubberies in the vicinity of the 
house , and all nature looked bright apd beautiful. I turned from 
the sight fn disgust and anger ; for so deep was the gloom within 
my breast , that I could not support the external gaiety that reigned 
around, while she who so loved to contemplate all that I now turned 
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from was sleeping io death » and conld never more behold th« 
beautiful scenery before me. I should have liked to have seen the 
sun clouded , the landscape shaded in ^loom , and nature as sad 
and cold as my own breast ; but this contrast revolted me , and I 
hastily pulled down the blinds » that I might not behold it. I ex- 
perienced a sense of shame when the pangs of hunger made them- 
selves felt, after nearly twenty-four hours of abstinence from food. 
What ! in grief such as mine could I wish to eat , and could the 
wants of the body thus triumph over the agony of the mind? I al- 
most hated myself as I partook of the food placed before me at the 
repast that had always hitherto been partaken with my mother; 
and when it was concluded , I repaired to her chamber. 

The worthy Lockly had performed the last sad duties of her 
ojQSce to (he dear departed. The pale, but still beautiful face, 
with the dark silken tresses, a la Madonna, was shaded by a night- 
eap , the delicate lace borders of which were less white than that 
cold still iace , on the cheeks of which the jetty eyelashes rested. 
The featpres , so finely chiselled , looked like those of some ex- 
quisite marble statue , and the mouth seemed still to wear the 
^weet smile which had so often delighted me. 

** Oh ! could I but retain for ever that lovely image , even as it 
now is," said I, **I should not feel so lone and desolate," and 
a plenteous flood of tears poured from my eyes. I motioned to 
Lockly to leave the room, which she, after a few unavailing efforts 
at consolation , consented to do , and I , having bolted the door 
^o preclude interruption , threw myself on my knees , and pressed 
^y lips to the cold ones of my mother. I addressed her by the 
inost endearing epithets , implored her not to forget , in the pure 
reckons she was called to, the son she left alone on earth to deplore 
l^r loss , and to live on her memory. I watched that calm , still 
face , and was almost^clisappointed that it relaxed not its rigid ex- 
pression ; while I, my voice half-choked by deep emotion , poured 
forth the anguish of my heart. It is terrible to be alone with the 
loved and lately dead , when so much of the semblance of life re- 
^lains as to half cheat one into the hope that the intensity of grief 
experienced may be known by its object , and that we are not yet 
wholly and for ever sundered. But when the voice , once so fondly 
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listened to , makes no impression on the cold still ear of death — 
when tears , burning tears , fall unheeded on the marble cheeks, 
and the icy lips return no pressure — then is it that we feci the 
bitterness of grief renewed, in the crushing consciousness of the 
total separation between the living and the dead — then is it that 
the pale image of the object so fondly loved in life , so like , yet so 
Unlike , but increases the poignancy of sorrow ; and one turns 
from it with agony to weep , yet soon returns to gaze again, jealous 
of losing one of the few hours still left , ere the envious grave shall 
hide it for ever from our sight. 

Moments passed under such circumstances add the gravity of 
years of experience to life , and I left the chamber of death as if ten 
had been added to my age. I thought that I now had experienced 
all the bitterness of grief, £ut the succeeding day, when that face, 
so lately pure , and fair as Parian marble , assumed an ashy hue, 
and the features began to lose something of their symmetrical 
beauty, a feeling of dread and horror became mingled with my 
sorrow. Every hour rapidly changed the countenance , until , un- 
able any longer to contemplate it without terror, I made no further 
objection to the lid of the coffin being fastened down , although 
every blow of the hammer seemed to strike at my heart; and, in 
order to restrain myself from interfering to prevent their conti- 
nuance , I was obliged to remember that she who was inclosed in 
that coffin was wholly insensible to the sounds that produced such 
torture to my feelings. And now, when she was hidden for ever 
from my view , and that black box was all that remained , how did 
I accuse myself for having consented to its being closed, when I 
might for another day have contemplated the face which , however 
changed, was still dearer to my heart than all on earth beside. 
How many bitter burning tears fell on the coffin , as , seated by it, 
my achipg head reposed on its edge. All around the chamber was 
still and silent as the grave, The servants moved with stealthy 
steps in the house, as if afraid to break the death-sleep of the 
mistress they had so fondly loved ; or perhaps actuated by a senti- 
ment of respectful pity for the grief of the orphan. Nought save 
the carolling of birds was to be heard , and their music sounded 
sadly to my ears, while the bitter consciousness that hers who used 
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td enjoy tbe melody were sealed in death , filled my heart with 
anguish. 

How many times , during the nights that intervened before the 
funeral , did I awake from troubled dreams , and start from my 
couch, when, remembering that the corse of my mother still rested 
beneath the same roof with me , I used to hurry to her chamber, 
and press my lips again and again on the coffin that contained all 
that remained of that beautiful and gentle being. But too soon did 
the hour arrive , when even this melancholy consolation was to be 
denied me. The day of interment was come , and I was not only 
to witness the removal of my dead mother from the home which her 
love and care for me had rendered so happy a one , but I was to 
follow her remains to the tomb. Well do I remember the agony 
pf that hour , and the efforts I made to bear up against the over- 
powering anguish of my feelings during the affecting burial cere- 
mony, the voice of the good pastor who pronounced the ritual, 
trembling with emotion as he read it, until, when the coffin was 
lowered into the vault , and the Grst shovel of earth was thrown on 
it , I lost all consciousness , and did not revive until two hours 
after. 

CHAPTER XX. 

It was during convalescence, after a long illness that followed, 
that the good Lockly, who seldom left my bedside, and was some- 
what given to gossip , confided to me the errors of my father, and 
the trials to which my dear mother had been subjected. The 
memory ofmy father was not Spared by her; for, fondly attached 
to my mother from her infancy, she was less disposed to pardon or 
forget the wrongs of her mistress , than was that gentle mistress 
herself. 

** I fear. Sir, that I am wrong ," would Lockly say , "in rela- 
ting to you the bad conduct of your father; but the person I loved 
the most on earth — and such a person, too — suffered so severely 
from it, that the relation may prove a warning to you. Sir, and 
prevent your being, as he was , the cause of misery to some worthy 
lady." 
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There 'were momentB dwing the oarratiyewhen my aiiger and 
indignation were so much excited against my father, tkat mj 
cheeks burned and my eyes sparkled , and I was obliged to recall 
to memory the kst years of his life , when his penitence and ten- 
derness for my mother and myself were so marked , ere I could 
think of him with that sentiment of respect which a son ought to 
entertain. for a dead parent. The particulars narrated to me by 
the garrulous Lockly l^ecame so amalgamated in my mind with 
those remembered in my childhood, that it seemed to me as if I 
had witnessed all, and even now, so vivid is the recollection , tbat 
it appears as if only months instead of long long years had elapsed 
^ince they occurred. 

My health had suffered so severely from the effect of grief at my 
poor mother's death, that the physicians consulted od the occasion 
deemed it expedieot that I should be removed to a milder climate. 
My guardian , Lord Lymington , the only male relative of my mo- 
ther, and to whom she had writteq when all hope ef recovery had 
been given up, to entreat his acceptance of the trust she. meant to 
ponfide to him , came down a few months after her cjecease , indis* 
position being his alleged excuse for not having sooner taken 
any interest in his orphan ward. 

Lord Lymington was then about fifty years old , still remark- 
ably good-looking , being Men conserve, and wilh pretensions to 
appear still a young man. Possessed of great wealth , ^ had 
unfortunately devoted this advantage solely to his own personal 
gratification, and seldom bestowed a thought on aught t^t did not 
directly interfere with the cherished idol of his worsl^ip — self. 
AlthoiJ^gh ofteii tempted to put on the chains of wedl9ck, he had 
never assumed them , being , as it was said , in his youth , always 
prevented by the dread that as man and wife are considered to 
become one , his identity might be confounded with that of what a 
wife is styled — his better ha{f^ i\ad that his comfort, or even a 
single portion of it, might be compromised. He had therefore) 
although fon4 ef fenia]|e society, continued a bfichelor, and ap- 
plauded his own sagacity in formin|; and in hitherto adhering toa 
resolution th^t precluded \^\m from many of the aoi^oyances to 
which his contemporaries who had become Benedicts were exposed. 
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The whole stock of affection generally hnphtited in tbe human 
heart to be called into action by its fellow-beings , was entirely 
bestowed by Iiotf>d Symington on self, and it may be doubted 
whether all the ties of nature formed by man in the rcIatlTe posi- 
tions of SOD, husband, father, brother, and friend, ever exceeded^ 
if they equalled, the sum expended by this individual on himself. 
Hiis undue expenditure brought with it its o^ punishment , for 
the whole powers of his mind being directed to but one focus — - 
the study to avoid suifering any of the bodily or mental ills to which 
all of poor human kind are subject, not unfrequently occasioned 
even greater annoyances than those he sought to evade. Lord 
Lymington had read that **the proper study ofmankindisman," 
and mistaking the true sense of the philosophic poet who wrote the 
line , applied that which was meant for manliind generally to his 
own individual case. So bland were his manners , and so even 
seemed his temper , that he was, on a first acquaintance , sure to 
captivate the good will of those with whom he came in contact. 
Nor did they discover how much too favourably they had judged 
him , until , on a greater mtiinacy , encouraged by his urbanity, 
they ventured to appeal to Ms sympathy when labouring under 
some of the trials from whichnotie are etempt. Too quickly then 
they found that he listened to the relation of their afflictions with 
an indifference which not even his habitual good breeding could 
conceal ; and that he ever after carefully avoided their society. 

He had lately been suffering from a slight indisposition , which 
his egotfstleal fears had magnified into a serious one ; and when he 
arrived at Meredith Park, was accompanied by his physician, who 
had lately advised hh lordship to pass the ensuing winter in a warm 
cHmate. My paHid face alarmed my gnardian , ntl for me but fbt 
himself, as [he dreaded the trouble, my bad health' liright impose 
on him, or the danger to which a contact with me might ei;po^e 

mm. 

'*Good God! Porson, his hand is burning hot!" said Lord 
Lymington, as he quickly withdrew his own from the firifendly 
pressure with which he had seized mine. " Feel his pulse , Por- 
son!" resumed his lordship; and he looked so anxiously in my 
fftceiiat I felt disposed to like him , believing , with all the credit- 
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lity pecaliar to yoaUr, that a warm interest for me occasiooed the 
anxiety I witnessed. 

** A winter in a mild clin^te would be very advantageous to this 
young gentleman, my lord," said Doctor Person , '*and it hap- 
pens very opportunely that your lordship is about to try the same 
remedy/' 

** I see what you mean , Porson , but it is not to be thought ef 
— quite out of the question , Porson ; " and he glanced signifi- 
cantly at the doctor , to prevent him saying anything more on the 
subject. 

After looking out on the pleasure grounds and park for a few 
minutes , he suddenly remarked that he feared Meredith Park was 
a very unhealthy place. 

The vivid green of the lawn, he said, indicated damp , and my 
pale face spoke little, as he was pleased to say, in favour of the 
air. * * The father and mother , too , died here ! " continued Lord 
Lymington , in a voice meant to be a whisper , but which was per- 
fectly intelligible to me ; nevertheless, I still attributed his evident 
uneasiness to anxiety for me. ** I don't feel quite well , Porson/' 
said Lord Lymington, after a few minutes. 

** Indeed! my lord; what, pray, are your lordship's symp- 
toms?" 

** A sort of languor , a sense of fatigue and exhaustion. How 
is my pulse?" 

Doctor Person's large gold repeater, with its massive chain and 
seals, was now drawn forth; the sleeve qfLordLymington's coat 
was carefully turned up ; and, after counting the beats of the pulse 
for a few seconds , the sapient doctor pronounced that a luncheon 
and glass of old sherry were all that was required to restore his 
lordship to his usual state. The luncheon was ordered, and many 
injunctions given that **the c6telettes a la minute should be par- 
ticularly tender ; " ** and suppose," added Lord Lymington, **that 
while they are being prepared, you mix a camphor julep for me." 
The doctor assured his lordshipthat his digestion would be impaired 
by his taking any medicine before eating, but the malade tmo- 
ginaire declared the necessity of his having something to invigorate 
his stomach previously to essaying its powers on the mutton 
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eStaietteSy so ibe Doctor went io search of the medicine ^hest, 
"Without which Lord Lymington never took even the shortest jour- 
ney. ** Be sure to hriog down the thermometer ," added the peer, 
in order that there may be no mistake about the temperature of the 
room I am to sit in. You had better also prepare a digestive pill, 
lest I may suffer from the tough meat one is always sure to encoun- 
ter in the country." 

My preceptor now waited on my guardian , who received him 
yery graciously. He examined his countenance attentively , and 
it was evident that the result was satisfactory. When Mr. Rivers 
was expecting to be questioned respecting the progress of his pupil, 
he looked somewhat surprised to be asked whether he thought it 
likely that tender mutton-cutlets could be had for luncheon. 

** I have not the least doubt, my lord, was the pleasing answer, 
*' for I am very particular with regard to tender meat." 

** Indeed ! " said Lord Lymington ; ** I am very glad to hear iW\ 

** The mutton here is of a peculiarly fine flavour , as is also the 
beef, as we have an excellent breed of small Scots bullocks, and 
I venture to pronounce that your lordship will be pleased with 
both /' continued my tutor. 

** Is this a healthy place , Mr. Rivers?" 

'* Remarkably so, my lord; the soil is gravelly, the air pure 
and mild , and the temperature equal." 

'* Yet the recent deaths in the family , and the delicate appear- 
ance of your pupil, might induce me to draw a different conclusion, 
Mr. Rivers." 

** The air of Meredith Park had nothing to do in the affliction to 
which your lordship refers; and the delicate appearance of my 
pupil arises from his only recent recovery from a very serious 
illness , occasioned by the severe trial to which he has been ex- 
posed." 

* * Nothing grave , nothing hereditary — eh? " 

*' Nothing, my lord." 

**But do you not think, Mr. Rivers , that the undue sensibility 
that must have existed to account for the illness occasioned by the 
trial to which you referred is indicative of a weak constitution? 
Sensibility is destructive to health; no constitution can resist the 
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Inroads it makes. It is in itself a malady , atd otie of tbe worst,' 
and people should be tatight to cotiqtrer it as early as possible, t 
should not now be alite , had I not vanquished mine , which I dt3 
at a very early age , a precocious firmness of mind and an unusual 
clear-sightedtiess having enabled me to discover hbV injuriotis 
such weakness might prove to my own happiness." 

Mr. Rivers bowed, and remained silent, and Dr. Porson ad- 
ministered his camphor julep to Lord Lymington. 

**So you think,*' resumed his lordship, **that your pupil i^ 
not consumptive!" 

" I am persuaded he is not , my lord." 

* * Is he naturally of a lively , cheerful temper? " 

'*I considered him peculiarly so, my lord, before the recent 
afflictions." 

"Well , if I'couid be quite sure that he would soon recover his 
health atid spiHts, I should be disposed to take him with me to 
the Continent." 

"Nothing would , I am of opinion , be so conducive to the re- 
covery of Kis spirits as change of scene, for here, my lord, where 
everything reminds him of his mother , his grief is kept fresh in his 
mind." 

"Do not mention my plan, Mr. Rivers, until I have finally 
decided on the measure. It requires mature consideration , for 
should his recovery be slow , / should be subjected to the an- 
noyance — and a very serious one it would be — of seeing befbrc 
me a pale face and dejected countenance , of hearing sighs , or of 
having bodily suffering forced on my attention. Charity , the old 
pvoverb says, begins at home; and I assure you, it would be 
aught but charitable towards myself to entail any such afnnoyanceS 
oh me." 

Here a servant announced that luncheon was served; and Lord 
Lymington proceeded to the dinfng-roo^ , inviting Mr. Rivers to 
partake of it. 

" Sensible man , IPorson, very sensible man ," whispered the 
peer to his physician. 

** Dbes your lordship think sot" was the dnly httisrk made hf 
the Doctor, who, fearful' of seeib'g a'lival for his patron's favour 
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UtAH W io ^YW P^fiOtt Ij^PQwn ID hift w«^, was eautious of 
^llf#«i^i|PAg apy fMurM^lHy (^wds Mr. RiveMi. 

^'C)lfiMil^^/<><^«> J|Ir.Biver9; tender aDcLji^cy/' 

*' I am §UA ]^9r kirdabip Ul^ea ijiem ; aivi I l^ok I ean assiiia 
year ^U^ »QB)e ej^c^lkot stiair; , or elaret , if you prafer it. " 

^*¥9m9m sberry!" aaid the^eer, sroaekiog kis lips, '*aiid, 
by Jove ! just what I could have wi^bad — anolber hot e^UUite,** 

«' I tlmiigb^) my lord , that sent up hot and hot , the o^telettes 
mjghi tempi your lordslup/' 

* < iko4 yo« (^OD^t like a seusible maa i Mr. JUvera* But you 
do nol efi^i you 4re not abstemious , I hQP« « — ' eh? " 

** I am afraid of spoiling my appetite for dinner , my lord , and 
had partaken ^f some roast chicken with my p«ipil only just before 
your lordship arrived." 

** Right, Mr. Rivers; never spoil your appetite for dinner. 
Nothing denotes such a vant of t^te, as well as a want of good 
breeding, as people sitting down to dinner with spoiled appetites. 
} make it a point never to invite people a second time , who are so 
unmindful ofthe comfort of others, unless, indeed » tbeybappan 
to be retailers, or better still , makers of <^n]9io/j, in which case 
I approve their prSvoyauee in having ^ken off the keen edge of 
thehr appetites , in order not to interrqpt the telling liheir good 
stories." 

** Perhaps your lordship hud better not v^tnre on another glass 
of that sherry," said ]>r, Person , with a depreeatory look, as hf 
saw the Peer in the act of pouring out a second gWss of sherry, 

<'Phoo, stuff and nonsense!" replied the Peer, raising tht 
glass to his lips, and imbibing its contents with evjdent satis^ 

'*Why, you have drank three glasses of wine, Porspq, yel 
yopol^t to my having (wo, and I see you have eaten foweotvUttes 
IP ny two." 

*'My constitution, my lord, requires more stimul(uit^ thai^ 
yimr lordship's." 

**So you always say; and if the stimulants made you any 
mairiar or more amusiBg, 1 should not object to your habits of 
flelf-indttlgence," 

Mtredithm 8 
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The Boctor's face grew red vit& anger, bat his pradenee 
checked the exhibitioDof any symptom of displeasure; as he etrilly 
observed, that his profession was too grave to admit of its foUowets 
giving way to the levity calcalated to aorase their patients. 

*' Suppose we take a walk, Mr. Rivers," said Lord Lyminglon. 
<* It will assist my digestion. Ring for Danington , Doctor, that 
he may bring my clogs and great coat." 

*' I hope your lordship wOl not forget to tie your Cashmere scarf 
around your throat, for the air is somewhat damp, and let me 
recommend you not to walk fast , lest it might impede the process 
of digestion , and disturb the action of the gastric juices ; let me 
also suggest the propriety of postponing the dinner-hour until 
eight, instead of seven o'clock , that your appetite may have time 
to recover." 

CHAPTER XXL 

'*And so the poultry and mutton are remarkably good here, 
Mr. Rivers, eh?" 

** Excellent, my lord." 

** And the air?" said Lord Lymington. 

**As I before had the honour of observing to your lordship, 
is peculiarly mild and equal ," replied Mr. Rivers. 

**Then, by Jove! I shall make up my mind to remain here a 
few days, get better acquainted with my ward, and by so doing, 
be able to form a judgment whether or not his accompanying me 
to the Continent would be conducive to my comfort. You have 
travelled, I presume, Mr. Rivers?" 

'*Yes, my lord, I made the tour of France, Spain, and Italy, 
with Lord Medlicott." 

** Indeed! He is a very sensible young man. A monstrous 
good judge of eating. Keeps the best cook, and gives the most 
recherckSs dinners in London. Medllcott has acquired bo little 
consideration, I assure you, Mr. Rivers, by his good taste in eating. 
Did you direct that as well as his education?" 

*' 1 endeavoured to do so , my lord. When I first became ac- 
quainted with his lordship , I found his education had been sadly 
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neglected, and his taste in the (Measures of the table wholly nncnP 
tiYated. I considered it to be my duty to instnict Lord MedlicoM 
to the utmost of my power; and during our eitended tour, I 
sought , while pointing out the objects connected with classical or 
historical lore most worthy of attention , to draw his notice also to 
the delicacies peculiar to each country. If I did not find his lord- 
ship so apt a scholar as could be wished in the attainment of learn- 
ing, I had no reason to complain ofhis progress in gastronomy. 
Ere we had completed our tour , his palate was so exercised in the 
dainties and culinary art of the countries we travelled through, 
that he could detect the least failure in the qualities or modes of 
preparing the dishes ordered ; hence his knowledge on these points 
gave him a superiority over those with whom his want of intellec- 
tual cultivation would have reduced him to an equality , while witli 
persons of superior intelligence and attainments (for aU such like 
good eating) it redeemed him from contempt." 

* * You could not have done better , Mr. Rivers. You reasoned 
like a sensible man, and the proof of the success of your system is, 
that nothing short of a command from royalty would induce any of 
Medlicott's convives to break a dinner engagement with him , so 
highly appreciated in his savoir vivre and skill in gastronomy. 
Tou would not, perhaps , object to accompany my ward to Italy? 
said Lord Lymington , after a few minutes' pause. 

** Certainly not, my lord; more especially if my pupil was t» 
have the honour of travelling in the suite of his noble guardian." 

*'Then, byJOve! it shall be so, Mr. Rivers, and I will install 
you in the office of caterer for my table during our travels. Yov 
shall be the Amphytrion in all save the expense of our dinners ; and 
should you be as extravagant as Lucullus himself, I shall not ob- 
ject to it." 

Thus encouraged , my preceptor launched forth into an ani- 
mated monologue on jviafo recfverehSsy and an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the quaUties of the various viands to be used in their concoc- 
tion , the erudition of which would not have disgraced Apieivs 
himself. During his dissertation , he displayed a knowledge ef 
the classical epicureanism of the ancients , and the most approved, 
inventions of the modems, which so captivated Lord Lynuliigtoiiy 
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tfeat OB entering IImImiim, titer* lotfginik, hedtdered, totke 
no slight displeasure of the jealoas^miiided Doctor Porson, thet he 
Iras delisted et having fomd so agreeable e feUoiMraveUer as 
Mr. Rivers , for the sake of whose society he was williag to be eft- 
cumbered with Ids ward* 

** Such a perfect knoidedge of cookery , and so refined a taste, 
I have rarely met united," said my gnardian. 

''May it not be feared, my lord, that Mr. Bivers's ac<|ttire- 
meots in gastronomy may lead your lordship to transgress the 
rdles I have foond it requisite to lay down for the preservatien of 
your lordship's health.*' 

^'Health ! health! " said Lord Lymington. ''I hear of nothing 
bat health ! I msih I conld feel instead of only hearing of this 
blessing." 

*< Permit me to observe, my lord," answered Doctor Person, 
''that I do not think, everydiing considered, your lordship has 
any reason to complain either of my want of skill or attention , or 
the result." 

''Why, by love! I know not that I can boast of any extraor- 
dinary hedth, my good Doctor. I am told that I must not eat 
this, nor touch that; and these prohibitions extend to precisely 
the only things I like to eat. Then the few, the very few deUcacies 
ofwhich I am permitted to partake, I have hardly tasted, before I 
am reminded that I am eiceedingthe bounds allowed. All plea- 
sure of my repasts is destroyed , when I see you looking like a «m- 
rneni^ mari alt«very morsel I touch , and at every glass of wine I 
drink. Now, whether I am to die of repletion or starvation seems 
to be the question ; and as I prefer good dinners to bad ones, I 
eipeet that when I sacrifice so much to your system of regimo , I 
ought at least to have the benefit of it." 

"But, my lord, is there a day that your lordsh^ does not 
transgress the bounds of prudence by indulging your a^^tile? " 

'' H I did not , Doctor Person , I shonid have no occasion for 
yonr services. I thought yottr skill might endile me to feast wilh 
hBpvftity, by providing antidotes for the bane of good dishes; 
hot if I am only to be cored by starvation, I see no nse in n 
phy8lai*n.' 
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HiereiBSiwtijra^aitdiifereoce, mylor^, ia the »roidance 
•of the most excitiag cookery , and starvation 1 I hare always al- 
lowed snfflcieBt food, aad only prohibited ilnftwhidi is improper." 

** But if 1 can only eat that wl»e]i you catt iasproper -^ *' 

** Your lordship mast excuse ne if I say , that I hare seen no 
defidency in your lordship's appetite.'^ 

** So you say ; but what is it In comparison to your own , doc- 
tor? Why, yon eat more at oue repast than i do at fear. You 
preach abstinence , it is true , but you are fiir from praetisiag it." 

'*The quantity and quality of food which a person io perfect 
health may partake of with impunity, wouM be extremdy dan- 
gerous for an invalid , my lord." 

** You are , I suppose , the person in perfect health , and I am 
the invalid, Doctor? — a proof that your treatment of self succeeds 
better than your theoretical management of your unfortunate pa- 
tients." 

• 'Allow me, my lord — '* 

''I will not allow you to continue this tiresome discussion, 
Boctor. I hate arguments , and am sure they do not tend to aid 
the process of digestion." 

''Many persons, my lord, are of a contrary opinion; lor the 
^Abct produced on the gastric juices by — " 

** Spare me , spare i»e , for mercy sake , Doctor 1 For if you 
once get on ike gasfnc juiees , mine wiH ine^taiyly tuni to bfle — 
so tired an I of hearing of (hem. " 

The 4k»ctor looked and felt sulky , and from that moment in- 
dulged a ^s^ke towards my preceptor , for having been the cause, 
^though an inoocent one , of his discussion with his patient. To 
prevent my accorapaiiying my guardian to tiie Continent, and con- 
sequently to separate Lord Lymington from his new fevourite, Bfr. 
Rivers , now became the object of his thoughts. The first scheme 
to accomplish 1^ which suggested itself to the Boctor , was to 
persuade my guardian that he had discovered certain symptoms in 
me which would render a sojourn on the Contiuent Jajurious to 
ffiy health, in ^nkiog that tSbis reason would have ony influence 
>on one so whdly selfish as Lord Lymitgton, except inasmuch as 
Uie presence ef au urtieaithy young man m^t impede Ids own 
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fieraoiial comfort, proved that tlielloctor was not as wellaeqvanited 
with the sentiments and feelings of his patient as might he tat- 
pected , from the length of time which he had been domiciled with 
him. The first attempt to convince Lord Lymington that my 
safety woold be endangered by going to Italy, only drew from him a 
declaration that, however that might be, he conld not abandon his 
project of secoring the attendance of BIr. Rivers, whose knowledge 
an gastronomy, and pleasing manners, rendered his society so pe- 
cnliariy agreeable to him. 

*' I don't want to take the yonng man with me," said Lord Lym- 
ington; **bnt, by Jove! I will, rather than lose such a travel- 
ling companion as Rivers , offer him a moch larger salary than he 
gets for being preceptor to my ward , and which doubtless he will 
accept ! " 

When Doctor Porson discovered that his scheme for separating 
Lord Lymington from his new favourite would be as much defeated 
by my being left behind as iff went, and still more so, as in the 
present engouemeni of the Peer for Mr. Rivers , he would be very 
Jikely to make a permanent engagement with him, he determined 
to change his tactics , and encourage my being taken to the Con- 
(tinent. 

With so capricious a man as Lord Lymington is , thought Por- 
son , the chances are that he will soon grow as tired of the society 
4>f Rivers as he has done of mine; for I, too, in the conunence- 
ment , was a favourite. And then , being merely the preceptor of 
liis ward , the Peer will not be saddled with him , and can without 
embarrassment bow him out when it suits his lordship's fancy , as 
Jie has done other favourites before. If, however, he engages 
Rivers as a travelling companion for himself, there would be an 
awkwardness, as well as some difficulty , in getting rid of him — 
'SO it is better to have the young man of the party." 

Thus reasoned the sapient Doctor Porson ; and in accordance 
irith this reasoning he said all in his power to promote his recent 
<plan of my accoVnpanying my guardian, in defiance of the sneering 
jnemarks made by the Peer on his sudden change of opinion on tins 
point. Among the many ftllings of Lord Lymington, suspicion 
WMS one of the most prominent. This mean sentiment led him to 
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«Bd|ie the motives that aetnated every one about him, aad inca- 
pable of appreciating goodness or disinterestedness, — for he had 
ao sympathyvith either, — he was prone — drawing his know- 
ledge firom self — to attribute the most interested and vulgar mo- 
tives , whVn not unfrequently kind ones only eiisted. With re- 
gard to those of Doctor Porson, however, he was not for wrong; 
and he gloried in his own sagacity in detecting them — a sagacity 
for which he was solely indebted to the similarity in selfishness 
which existed between that person and himself. 

'* Hah ! hah ! *' said the Peer to himself, as he marked the ter- 
giversation in the Doctor's opinions. *'My worthy physician is 
alarmed at the growing favour of Mr. Rivers with me, and dreads 
a rival near the throne ! — Good. This led him to advise my 
ward's being left in England ; and now that he finds that would 
avail him nothing, as I was determined to have Rivers as a travel- 
ling companion, he urges me to take my ward too. Ah ! MonHeur 
le Doeteur! Monsieur le Docteur! you are no match for me! I 
read your thoughts and schemes much more easily than I can this 
newspaper ! " — and he threw aside the one he had been endea- 
vouring to decipher — a task which he found impracticable without 
the aid of spectacles, to the use of which he had a peculiar ob- 
jection, becauseitremindedhimof the infirmities of age, which 
he was most unwilling to remember. * * Yet Porson thinks himself 
a monstrous clever fellow , and imagines I am by no means aufait 
of his plans. It is pleasant to detect the motives of my depen- 
dents!" — and he chuckled as he soliloquized. '* There is my 
steward, Stevens, par exemple; he positively toadies Dunington, 
because he fancies that my valet has some influence over me; and 
Duoington abhors Doctor Porson lest he should acquire any. I can 
scarcely conceal my risibility when Dunington, of a morning, with 
a long fhce and melancholy whine assumed for the occasion , as- 
sures me that he is afraid my lordship is not near so well now as 
when my lordship was under the care of Doctor Malcolm. 

** This is a sly blow aimed at Doctor Porson, who has neglected 
to conciliate his good will ; and Dunington , short-sighted fool as 
he is, thinks I do not detect his jealousy. I encourage all these 
people in their selfish projects , while they believe I am such a 
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Bknpletdii as not to sospeM tltem ; aod I ^hj tbtni tX dWe agaitist 
tile other, for my amnsevnetit." 

T%us did Lord Lyinlbgton direll with self^eoiflplaeeBCf on 1^ 
VWB diserimiiKition , vain of ^is mean foiltDg — suspicion , the 
result of wbteh had been, to leave him without a sitigle friend in 
Ihe world, and destitute of the slightest sympathy with any good or 
noble enlotion. 

When the fine-flaToured mutton and delicate ponkry o#l|[ei<e- 
dith Park had ceased to excite his palled, appetite , my gmfdian 
proposed to set out for the Contioent. He settled , to the no slight 
annoyance of Doctor Porson , and in a tone that left no hcfpe of 
altering his decision , that Mr. Rivers, and not the Doctor, shonld 
accompany him in his coach. 

'* I shall be pleased and honoured , my lord, provi#dd a seal in 
tiie same vehicle is assigned to my pnpH , whom I shonM be retf 
loth to be separated from on the route ," said Bf^. Rivers. 

*' Could he not travel with Porson and ray valet , Dnnington?'^ 
aslted Lord Lymington , with an expression of countenance tbat 
denoted he considered this a much preferable arrangem«ni* BM, 
to the Peer's surprise and annoyance, my precept<Mr remained firm 
in reififiring that I should travel in %he same carriage with himself; 
and Lord Lymington for the first time yielded to the desire <0C 
another , and that other in a dependent situation » 

CHAPTER XXIt. 

Tns evening previous to our departure from Meredith -Paifc , I 
went to take leave of the grave of my mo^er. How many Mdan- 
choly reflections stole over my mind as I btm over her nanow bdl, 
and reoalted a thousand proofs and instances of iier goodness nnd 
fondness for me ! How ^alm and ttanquil was that siK>l, biiAlow«d 
tomeashertesling-place, and designed to be mine own, whena- 
ever Deatih should claim me. The silence was only broken by tlie 
plaintiYe nvtes of the thrush and blackbird, whkh sounded sweetly 
to me , nnd harmonized with the tender melancholy whidi per- 
vaded my mind as I reflected that this was the last time Ibr mooths 
— nay, perhaps for years, that I should again visit this sacred 
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-spot. WffliDgly would I have given up &H ttie etfjeTiiieiit beld out 
to me in this projected sojourn in foreign lattd&to have remained in 
the solitude of Hei^dith Park , endeared to me hj so many fond 
associations with the memory of my heloved mother , and to have 
the power of daily visiting her tomh. I knelt , and prayed that I 
might never forget her, and that her memory miglH ever influence 
my future conduct. Above all , I prayed that, let Death claim me 
when or where it might , my remains should be laid by the side of 
hers. When I arose from her grave , I determined on not sleeping 
l»efore I addressed a letter to my guardian, requesting that if I died 
on the Continent, my corpse should be brought back to Meredith 
Park for interment. I could not tear myself away from the spot 
without again kneeling to implore, with the superstitious feeling of 
youth , the Messing of my sainted mother. Shedding mimy tears, 
I stole to my chamber, anxious to avoid observation , as my swot- 
leu eyes would have betrayed the grief I had been indulging. 
Lockly , the good and foidiful Lockly, was not to be defrauded of 
Ae Uie-k^itt with me which she had promised herself. I found 
her in my room , weeping bitterly ; fbr the appi^ehing separation 
INmh me had revived her sorrow for her lost mistress. Long did 
she stay, by turns advising, soothing, and warning me against all 
•the dangers which her imagination could raise up as likely to assail 
me in a foreign land. Emphatic prohibitions against putting on 
linen or stockings unaired were mingled with solemn warnings 
against papist idolatry; aud recommendations never to overheat 
myself, or to drink cold beverages when warm , were interrupted 
fey fefventpmyers that I might not be taken in by any of the foreign 
ladies, who, from all that she ever could team, were no better 
fbatt ttey should be. '* O think , dear Mr. Meredi^ , what au 
«wftil tMng it would be to bring home a mistress to Meredith Pnk 
that could not spealk English nor r^d the Bible — that could Mt 
go to church with you ^n the Sabbath day , nor understand a word 
I had to say to her. It would break my heart, that tt would. And 
mind not to eat too mueh frarit, for ^e sun spoHs them in ihose iMt 
eountries ; while with us thehot^^houses half cook them , and pre- 
iFen^them doing us hanu."* 

When at length she left 'me, I found my hand wet with her 
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fears, and eould hear her sobs as she slowly retreated to her cham- 
her. Poor Lockly ! she had not forgotteo her departed mistresSy 
although she had transferred so large a portion of the love she bore 
her to her son. 

At an early hour neit morning I found myself seated vis-^vis 
to Lord Lymiogton in his roomy and Ininrious travelling coach. 

'* Sit by me , Mr. Rivers ,*' said his lordship. 

^*Let me not incommode you, my lord; I shall do perfectly 
well on the front seat with Mr. Meredith." 

'* No , no , sit by me ; for if yon are opposite to me , you will 
not leave me sufficient room to stretch my legs." 

• ^*Had not Mr. Meredith best sit by your lordship while I take 
Ihe seat vis-a-vis to him?" 

** No ; for then I should he obliged to lean forward in order to 
hear what you say , or to make myself heard.*' 

When we halted for the night, having only gone about fifty 
miles , an excellent dinner, ordered by Lord Lymington's courier, 
awaited us, the merits and demerits of which furnished a fruitful 
topic of discussion to the Peer and Mr. Rivers. 

*'I had no idea that so good a repast could be found in an 
English inn," observed the latter, '* where tough mutton chops 
and tougher beefsteaks, with hectic chickens and fishy duckis, 
form the staple commodity of dinners." 

** I am too experienced a traveller to trust to the tender mercies 
of innkeepers in any country, but above all in England," replied 
Lord Lymington. 

** My own cook, with his batterie de cuisine^ and a good supply 
of comestibles , occupy the portion of mj/ourgan that is not de- 
voted to my portable bed, sofa, easy chair, carpets, and other 
meubies necessary to my personal comfort. Thefourgon always 
precedes me by four or five hours, so that on arriving I find my 
apartments tolerably well arranged , my dinner prepared, my wine 
iced , and Am thus rendered independent of the dSsagremens of 
inns; the very best of which are, in my opinion, insupportable." 

Lord Lymington and Mr. Rivers did ample justice to the diur- 
ner, notwithstanding that Dr. Porsib repeatedly warned his pa- 
tient against his inordinate indulgence in truffles and champi^pMms 
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with whieh many of the plats were prepared. The gourmand , for 
he was a gourmand as well as an epicare , angered by the remon- 
strances of his physician, asserted that the only use of a medical 
m^n was to furnish correctives to prevent bad effects from gour- 
mandise, and that he was determined not to deny himself any of 
the pleasures which alone rendered existence supportable. It was , 
really pitiable to witness the unreasonableness and utter want of 
feeling of this spoiled child of Fortune , and the annoyance he in- 
flicted on his really attentive and skilful physician , who, aware of 
the inevitable result of his patient's intemperance , endeavoured, 
but in vain, to warn him. Two hours after dinner, an enlarge- 
ment in the epigastric region occasioning much pain and uneasi- 
ness to Lord Lymington , produced a remarkable alteration in his 
manner towards the Doctor. 

'*My dear Porson!" said he, with a lengthened face and a 
pallid countenance, **I feel very ill. You must prepare some- 
thing for me4o take, and with as little delay as possible , for I can 
hardly breathe." 

**You see, my lord, the consequences of your indulging in 
truffles and niush-rooms." 

** You were right, my dear Porson, in proscribing them. Yes; 
quite right, and I shall certainly not eat them anymore, but — 
oh ! oh ! Be quick ! Give me something. I have such horrid pains ! 
Never was there such a — there again! Ah! ah!" 

The medicine administered by Doctor Porson soon produced a 
salutary effect. The pains in the epigastric region ceased , the 
swelling of the stomach gradually abated , and with the cessation 
of pain departed the affectionate words of the Peer for his physi- 
cian. No longer did his lordship address him as his ** dear Por- 
son ," or look up in his face with a piteous expression of suffering, 
but having declared that his illness , though sharp, had been of so 
brief a duration as to convince him that it was not of a serious 
nature, he told Doctor Porson he should retire to bed, and 
only coldly nodded in acknowledgment of the Doctor's kindly 
expressed hope that his lordship might enjoy a comfortable night's 
repose. 
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'"What a bore it is to be obliged to have a trareHing pbftfckD," 
said Lord Lymiogton to Hr. Rivers, as soon as Porson bad left 
<heroooi. 

** But if the necessity for one eiists , it is fortunate to find so 
fikilfiil a oae," replied my preceptor. *'Toars, my lord, relieved 
you in a Tery short time, I must say , which gives me a rery &- 
vourable opfnion of his abilities." 

** O , bang the fellow ! I have no cause to coo^lain of bis want 
of ability ; but what I blame him for is , that his treatment cannot 
enable me to indulge in my fevourite dishes with impunity, I can 
no more eat truffles , champignons , and a hundred other good 
things , than before f engaged him ; and the only difference I find 
is, that his treatment abridges the suffering induced by a surfeit of 
them. Now, if you happen to know any physician who could so 
manage as to enable me to indulge my appetite without paying the 
heavy penalty I at present incur, I would immediately engage bim; 
for although I acknowledge Porson*s skill in quickly procuring me 
relief, I am heartily tired of the constanst remonstrances, which 
destroy tiie pleasure of my dinners." 

Mr. Rivers looked surprised at the Peer's naive avowal of self- 
ishness and ingratitude , but Lord Lymington was so wholly self- 
engrossed that he was regardless of the impression he had given. 

It happened that the chamber assigned to me was only sepa- 
rated from that of my guardian by a slight wooden partition , so 
that I was an unwilling listener to all the conversation that passed 
l>etween bim and his valet'diB^hambre while he was undressing. 

** I have rei^y been very unwell this evening, Dunittgton," ob- 
served Lord Lymington; '*and I must acknowledge that Boctor 
Person's prescription very soon relieved ne." 

^*Itirould be much better, my lord, if be couid/irevenllhe 
l^qpnent recunrence of such disagreeahie attacks ; 4ind if be was so 
skilful a physician as he sets up to be , he €9uld do so ; but ;it 
«eems to me that he lets these fk-equent attacks con« on just to 
prove to your lordship bow qiHckly he can relieve you , and bow 
impossible it would be for your lordslrip to do wftbont bim." 

**Well, Itamington, there may be something in wb«t yon 
say." 
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^* Aj , my lord ; there is , indeed , and I am not tke only per- 
son who thinks so." 

^^ Other persons, then, ha¥e remarked that although Doctor 
Porsott can relieve me , he cannot, or, at least, does not, prevent 
the frequeoey of these attacks? " 

'* Yes, they have, indeed, my lord. Why, there was the Duko 
of Boltonmill's valet, Mr. Masters, a very sensible , clever man, 
my lord, I assure yon, said, *Well, Dunington,' says he to me, 
* so my Lord Lymington still suffers from those plaguy attacks in 
the stomach. Well, if I was his lordship,' says he, 'I would 
miALe a bargain with my doctor that I 'd pay him for preventing 
them, and not for merely relieving them.' And there was the 
Marc[uis of Wilderton's valet, Mr. Tomkins, quite a saperior 
man , I can assure your lordship , and he says to me , * I am sorry 
to hear that Lord Lymington is so continually suffering from at- 
tacks in the stomach. This ought not to be , for his lordship is 
still a young man , quite in the prime of life , as a person may say; 
and his doctor should prevent such attacks. TVhy , there's the 
Marquis,' said he, 'who is at leasl ten years older than Lord 
Lymington , and he never has any of them." 

* * Did he say the Marquis was ten years older than me ? " asked 
my guardian. 

''Yes , my lord , and I jmswered , ten years , indeed ! Why, 
Mr. Tomkins, I 'd venture to bet a guinea that the Marquis is at 
least fifteen years older than my lord." 

'^'(Then you would lose, Dunington," said Lord Lymington; 
*'for the Marquis of Wilderton and I are of the same standing. 
We were at Eton and Christ Church together." 

* ' Is it possible , my lord ? Well , no ione ever cenld suppose 
It; for certainly tluB Marquis looks old enongh to be your lordship's 
fiidier." 

** WiUerton, It is true , does look much older Chan he Is , }m% 
not so much so as you think." 

**I assure yon, my lord, that every one takes your lordship to 
be^piHeayocngman — that is, a young nobleman; and people 
ere qotte surprised that you have a doctor travelling about with 
you , as it 18 supposed in -general that only elderly gentlemen hate 
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them. I am sure I often wonder at your lordship's patience with 
Doctor Porson, and say to myself, well, if I was his lordship. 
I 'd have a doctor that would not be tormenting me with — * Pray, 
don't eat this/ and * don't touch that/ just for all the world as if 
your lordship was one of those old gouty gentlemen that are 
wheeled about in chairs from place to place. 

** * I suppose / said the mistress of this inn to me , * it is for the 
pale- looking young gentleman that the doctor, as I heard one of 
the footmen call him , is travelling with the earl?' '* 
** *Yes/ answered I. 

***I thought so,' said she; *for his lordship looks a fine 
healthy nobleman — ay, and as handsome a one as ever I set my 
eyes upon.' 

* You 're not the only lady as says the same thing,' says I. 

* I '11 be sworn not ,' says she ; * for we women , whether of 
high or low degree , know when we see a handsome man. Is his 
lordship married?' 

***Notyet, Ma'am/ 

*' 'More 's the pity, for I 'm sure he 'd make any fine young 
lady happy.' 

** * His lordship is mighty particular in his choice,* says I. 

'* * And 'no wonder, when he is such a handsome nobleman/ 
says she. * I am sure that you who are his valet de sham know 
that there are many beautiiful ladies in love with his lordship,' says 
she. 

** ' Mum ,* says I , putting my finger to my lips , * I never tells 
my lord's secrets to no one.' 

** So then she laughed, and walked away, saying, *0h, I see 
you 're a cunning chap.' " 

**Ah!" said Lord Lymington, with something between an 
exclamation and a sigh , '* perhaps it would have been as well if I 
had married. Miss Elmsly was a very fine girl , and I do believe 
▼ery much attached to me." 

**No young lady could help being in love with your lordship, 
for the matter of that," observed Dunington; *'but Miss Elmsly 
having no fortune, people were spiteful enough to say that your 
lordship's great wealth had something to say in inflaencing her 
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nffectfons ; and for my part, I could not bear the notion that people 
should think such a handsome nobleman as your lordship was only 
married for your fortune." 

**I don't care a sous for what people may say/' observed my 
guardian , and I am now sorry that I did not marry Miss Elmsly. 
Her beauty and accomplishments rendered her in every way worthy 
the honour I designed her; and I was wrong not to have availed 
myself of the preference which she decidedly entertained for me." 

"There 's plenty of time yet for your lordship to marry, and 
there 's as gooti fish in the sea as ever was caught , my lord." 

**Ay, so you always say, Dunington; but time does not 
stand still with me any more than it does with others; and if I put 
off marrying much longer, it will be too late to wed at all, or at 
least to marry the only sort of person I would have. Youth and 
beauty are indispensable requisites in the lady who is to be 
Countess of Lymington ; and the want of good family I could not 
look over in the mother of the future earl." 

"Your lordship is quite right; and you surely are entitled to 
have a beautiful young bride of high family; but I don't see why 
your lordship should not look for a large fortune too ; for although 
you have great estates and plenty of ready money, still it is plea- 
sant to get more. Besides , when a nobleman marries a lady with 
a large fortiine , no one can suspect that he was chosen for his 
money." 

"Well, Dunington, if I had married the rich heiress, Miss 
Middleton, I should have had youth, beauty, good family, and 
fortune too ; yet I remember you never liked the prospect of my 
marriage with her." 

"Because I could not bear , my lord , to hear people saying at 
^very side that Miss Middleton would only wed your lordship for 
sake of being a countess , and that hurt my feelings , knowing as 
I do that the richest and noblest young beauties would have been 
proud and delighted to marry such a handsome nobleman as you, 
my lord." 

Here, overpowered by sleep, I heard no more; but inex- 
perieneed as I was, what I had heard iiilly developed to me the 
weakness and imbecility of Lord Lymington , and the low cunning 
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•llhearlfiil valet, ivlio, it vts |il«ia, governed by neans of tlM 
fffoeeesl flattery him wke was suapiekius oC every ene el&e wDuodi 
bim. 

CRAPTfiR XXIIf. 

Araivhp at Dover the neit day. Co aflceadiiig the slain of the 
iaii, we eneountered an elderly Udy and geotleraas , attended by 
a fiae-lookiBg young man and two very lovely girla. Th4 elderly 
lady, who, it was evident, was the mother of the youthful gvoap, 
ttiM retained the traces of considerable beauty, although of an ex- 
eeeeive ewtbonpomt, which rendered the ascent of the staks, eveo 
though assisted by her son, a very fatiguing operation. The 
eUeriy gentleman, a tall, thin, di$Hngue looking man, bowed 
eoidly to Lord Lymington, while the lady coloured, as she ao^ 
knewledged, by e formal bend of the head, the embarrassed salotn-! 
tion of my guardian. 

^'Strange that we should meet!" muttered he • when seated in 
his room, after a silence of some minutes. ' * Si« and twenty years 
have now passed since last I saw her ! What a ehange ! 8the wh/e 
used to looli like a ^Ipb, ay, and bound like one amid the parteri>e 
et her mother's villa, now grown into that most abominable of all 
things — a stout lady. Faugh! The very term has something 
disgusting in it. And Ae, too, who was inclined to be fat, baa 
grearn into * the lean and slippered pantaloon.' Sew she panted 
as her unwieldy figure toiled i^ stairs. Sttmnge! strange! Had 
I manried her , which I was so near domg , / might have been ibA 
father of that fine-looking young man and those beautiful girl»I 
By*-the-bye, one of tl»em greatly resembles what she was. W^l, I 
had a good escape ; for it would have been a horrid bore to fio4 
myself, while stm a eompauatf^y young man, — and he hHkked ii| 
the mirror complacently, — jostled out of gay life by a sonariivedi^ 
manhood, and considmng hi«iself> as all jgrowurHip sons do in thes« 
degenerate days, extremely ill used by his father continuing |o keep 
him oui of the estates of whkh he is limgipg lo take possessimi." 

This soliloquy, uttered aloud, produced a fiipiW from Uf4 
mYORO, wltich hew notlsed by l*o^ Uivm&m^ jb^ obeefved« 



^Tbifi bMtt ttpsMrfflg ilftod; have I noC? I bAt« a hnbii of doing 
^'Htuni' Aiytbftigr ensities me. ton notleed t&ai fat tady we met 
^tflfaestaire^ Mv. liven?" 

** Yiis^ my lordt and a finer eontAeilance I never beheld." 

** If you had knovn her twenty-six years ago , you would have 
sdd^a move loveiy face conid ifot be seen ! I was- so entirely of this 
o)>itfioa, that , altev a eoortship of some months' duration , I pro- 
posed , and wias afeoepied- by that lady. She was the only child of 
theBowagerClIeaiHess of Ifelldirooke; had but a- small portion, 
the estates offier deceased father haying been entailed on a distant 
relatfVe. 9be, however , was so universally admired and sought 
that she bad reftised no less than threes very advantageous offers of 
marriagebefbrel had made mine. Indeed , she acknowledged to 
me, after all the preliminariesfor our marriage had been arranged, 
tbaca'pvefarenoe forme had led to their nejeotion. Yes; she was, 
f do believe, fondly attached to nve; Foor thing! Bid you ob- 
serve how embarrassed she looked' when I bowed to her? I dtre* 
saytbe poor woman, ifthe truth' was known, still retains her eariy- 
praferenee forme. Women, I believe, MkRivei^, never whoUjt 
eonqaerwhaiis called their first love; but it is very cKifeiientwitili 
men , as I know by experience — the hit love^beiug that which we 
most appreciate/' 

*^*rfot always, my lord; I have known instances where* ibev 
continued through life to retain a lively kiteresf m the objeet of 
their first attachment. -' 

** I can't say that this has been the case w4thime.r Thinkiug^oi 
one's early loves makes one feel so horridly old>, while eaekdew^ 
attachment gives the ilinsion of youth by exciting some of its emD^'' 
tions. The worst is, that after a certain age one's attachmeBl* 
are of such brief duration. In the person who seemed ebarming 
at first, we soon discover defects, and, disappointed, seek in a 
new object those perfections we expected to have foundi in the 
farmer." 

**]lnt may not the fault be in ouriehes, my lord, in our 
blunted feelings , which , like the appetite of a sated epiewe,' 
leqiire novelty to excite them? " 

** i am D0i given to search into causes^*' said Lord Lymington, 

Meredith, g 
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' * I am more prone to notice ^geeU; and tkon|^ there nay be some 
tnith in yonr remark, it is enougli for me to know that a dee, eveo 
thoaj^ the loveliest in the world , no longer delights me, to make 
me seek another in order to renew the emotion at first censed by 
the former." 

*'But this system, if acted upon, would create great nnhap- 
piness in the world, my lord. What would he the feelings of a 
young and pure-minded girl if, after a man had won her affections, 
he was, when no longer captivated by attractions that had lost their 
novelty, to turn tp some oUier object in search of it? " 

** There may be something in that, Mr. Rivers; but, by Jove! 
I never viewed the business in so grave a light before. And, after 
all, a man must think of his own comfort before he considers that 
of the woman who may happen to love him. If, out of pity, he con- 
tinues to show her, after his passion has ceased, the same kind- 
ness and attention she experienced when he loved her, he wUl be 
bored to extinction , and if he does not , she vnll , as you say , be, 
unhappy. If one is to suffer , surely you could not ei^ect that a 
nan would sacrifice his own happiness? I certainly would not 
mine. But to resume , and to prove to you the little faith I have in 
eariy attachments: I once loved the lady we met on the stairs; 
yes, positively loved her to folly, until she consented to marry me ; 
yet I have not bestowed a thought on her for the last six and twenty 
years! Nevertheless now that we met so accidentally, all the 
events connected with our engagement come back as fresh to my 
memoryasif they had occurred only yesterday; and, I dare say, 
that she also , poor woman ! is at this moment thinking of the 
bappy time when she looked forward to being my wife. You saw 
bow she changed colour, did you not ? " 

" I did not observe it," my lord. 

•'I did, poor soul! Hei^ho! By Jove! it nearly killed her." 

** If not an indiscreet question, my lord , I should like to know 
bow your marriage was broken off. The lady was not likely td 
prove foithless ; and your lordship , I presume , was then as little 
disposed to inconstancy? " 

''^She certainly did not; indeed, few women could have been 
Inconstant to me^ for I was considered to he the best-looking 
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young feOow about town. Nor was I, accorfing to my own opi- 
nion , faithless ; although many people , and eq>ecially her family 
and friends, accused me of fickleness. Within two days of the 
one named for our nuptials , I forced her to a water-party , for 
which I had made such expensive preparations , that although the 
weather threatened rain , I was not willing to postpone it. Her 
mother, and indeed herself, objected to go, but I oveivruled their 
objections, and carried the point. The day turned out to be 
wretched; she took a severe cold, and on the morrow was pro- 
nounced to be dangerously ill. Our marriage was consequently 
postponed; and when, after three or four weeks' confinement to 
her chamber, my intended bride was allowed to receive a visit from 
me , I found her totally altered in appearance , pale and thin , and 
with a cough which sounded like a death-knell in my ear. I conse- 
quently determined to await the result before I took any further 
step relative to our marriage. Not so her lady mother, who sug- 
gested to me , that as my betrothed was still delicate , and that a 
mild climate was recommended for her, she thought it very advi- 
sable that our nuptials should at once take place , and that we 
should depart for the South of Italy, where a winter's residence 
could not fail to restore the health of her daughter. I could not 
conceal the surprise and disapprobation I felt at so preposterous 9t 
project, and advised, in preference to its adoption, that she should 
take her daughter to Italy, where I could join them whenever, if 
ever, her health was restored; but that to marry her at present, 
and so become a nurse instead of a bridegroom , was totally out of 
the question. LadyMellebrooke chose to take this proposal ill, and 
be offended. She accused me of want of affection for her daughter, 
and I honestly stated, that when I offered my hand, the object of 
my affection was in good health , and in high beauty , while now 
she appeared to me to be in a consumption , and her beauty was 
eertaioly much impaired. 'Would you credit it, the mother 
became angry — said I could have no feeling to act in such a man- 
ner, regretted that her poor child, as she called her, had ever 
known me, laid the blame of her illness on the cold she had cau|^t, 
owing to my obstinacy in forcing her to go on the water oo a bad: 
day; ud, in short, said a thousand unreasonable and absunl 
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tluBgs. I grew aagry , attd dedared I; would nevtr mtrrf her 
daughter. She hoislt into team, and asked me — aa^ , piayed me 
not to endanger the life of her child, by letftiBg it be knawn, in her 
present weak state y thait I had refused te fiilii my engagemenl te 
her , and I , goodnainredly , consented to keep on the mask nntfl 
ber strength was a little restored, theugh secretly determined never 
to marry a woman 06 delicate health — a step which might not only 
intemipt the enjoyment ofmy life , by making my bouse an bospi»- 
tol, but might seriou^ endanger my own health and that ofmy 
posterity. To say the tru^ , my passion had greatly 'abated (torn 
the day I fiilt sure of her becoming mane, ffite voulez V9us? I 
had been kept so long in suspense , she had so many suitors , and 
her mother wasi so scrupulous about the character of him who was 
to be the suceessfnl one , that my feelings were wound up to the 
utmost pitch, of exeitranent. Once accepted, and sure of her, the 
love daily, hourly, decreased, and all her other suitors being dis- 
missed , I no longer experienced any of those fears whith are as 
necessary to keep aUve love as thorns are to guard the rose. But 
to resume my story: the invalid: was persuaded by her mother that 
the marriage wa& prohibited for a year , by her physicians^, and so 
she remainedhi perfect ignovance ofmy refusal: to wed: her. Lady 
MeUebffooke , the proudest and most stalely dame that i ever hap*- 
penedtomeet, hnt also the most doting, mother, was now oblige^ 
while hating me (be what she was pleased to consider mj selflsh 
ooaduct, to coneiMate me, in Order that my visits should not ceaseu 
My posiHon was rather an awkward one, for her daughter, belio«- 
visg that she was to be ray wife as soon as her be^fli was restored, 
nay more , thinking that my consent to the postponement of a year 
wasancwproofofmyaffiBCtion, lavished on me all: those nameless 
and indescribable attentions which* the most pure-minded and mo<- 
dest young ereaUnes can evmoe towards a betrothed hu^and,witfr«- 
out losing the least poities of that delicacy and dignity which fbrai 
so greatiatt attraotioa in tbenu There was something positfeiclj 
touching in:her mattuevtowBrdSime; so mudk so, that at times I 
IMS almost tompted to break through the resolhtio» formed by my 
pfUdenee^ and by manning hor, acquire tbeisghtofaccompaof^ 
Mg her ohKoad, aad waichiB§ ouef her heaUht. iU mck ■Mmentft, 
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I used te catch her nMUftr's seofoM eye fittd an m^ face MTilh an 
eipressioB of codtenpi and dislMte, that only sohsided when they 
meked kito pity for her deceived daughter , ood large tears coursed 
each other down her i^Ie face. Hfy prudence, however, vanquished 
my temporary irresolution; and as I reflected on the anxiely and 
personal inconvenience to which I should he esposed hy travelling 
^i^th an invalid , I congratulated myself on my firmness ; although 
when her mother denunded her portrait from me , it cast me a 
j>anf to resign it. The BEiomeat of parting was a very painful trial 
to her poor gentle soul, and a very awkward one to me. She wept 
on ray shoulder as she whispered me not to he uneasy ahout her, 
a0d urged me to join her soon , while her stately mother looked 
daggers at me , and almost tore her daughter from my anns. She 
went ahroad, and after some months, recovered. When her mother 
thought her strong enough to hear the ^ock , she broke to her my 
refusal to wed her, and her opinion of what she considered to be 
my u&feeliog conduct. Women , even the oldest of them , Mr. 
Bivers , have such crochetty notions about love. They £incy that 
everything else is to he sacrificed for it, and when they can no 
longer escite the passion themselves, they take up arms for their 
HMuale relatives and friends. A prudent man is, hythen, smreto 
be accused of selfishness and want of feeling, &c. , consequently, 
I conclude that I was not spared by Lady MeUebrooke when she 
told her daiqghter what h»d occurred betweoi us. However that 
may he , although prepared for a letter of reproach , I heard no 
mo(e of the fair girl to whom I really had been attached , until I 
received , through my bankers , a parcel containing my portrait, 
and all the ^a^es d*nniours which 1 had presented to Lady If ary 
when our marriage had been arranged. Not a line accompanied 
them, which, I own, rather surprised and somewhat mortified 
me. I heard by chance, from a person who had met them in Italy, 
that Lady Mary had a severe relapse , and was reduced nearly to 
the grave , and hy comparfaig dates ascertained that this must have 
been immediately after the dlsdosure made by her mother, and 
the return of my portrait and gifts. I espeeted uo leas , for the 
ftoor girl really loved me passionately, and so did I her at first, 
hut her illness alarmed me for my luture comfiort. Well , the fair 
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invalid was taken to plaee after place in Italy for change of air. 
People who met her told me that she was a complete wreck , with 
spirits broken, and little chance of living; and then I congratv- 
lated myself that I had not married her. In three years after I went 
to Baden, and the first person I saw there was my old flame, look- 
ing more blooming than ever , which shows you that women don't 
die of love , whatever people may pretend. In a few hours after- 
wards, I learned that, even while in the delicate state of health I 
have described, she had won the affection of the Marquis of Leo- 
minster, who followed her, like her shadow, whenever she moved, 
and became joint nurse with her mother. After two years uncea- 
sing assiduities, he was rewarded by her perfect recovery to health, 
and her fair hand ; which was only accorded to him a few days 
before they left Italy for Baden , whither they had been recom- 
mended to repair for the benefit of her mother. I quitted the place 
next day, not wishing to encounter the stern gaze of the cold and 
stately Dowager Countess of Mellebrooke , or to awaken painful 
feelings in the breast of her daughter, who , I was fully convinced, 
still entertained for me a sentiment incompatible with her new 
duties. I have only occasionally heard of the Marchioness of 
Leominster since, and out of delicacy to her feelings have carefully 
avoided all intercourse , and now that she retains not even a trace 
<of that elegant figure and lovely face which justified my youthftil 
preference for her , I rejoice that the moving mass of flesh so dis- 
agreeable to contemplate , is designated by any title rather than 
that of Lymiogton. Fancy me, who have so perfectly retained my 
figure — and he stood up to exhibit it — supporting on my arm 
such a woman as Lady Leominster now is. The very notion shocks 
me ! And then the horror of having a young man , six feet high, 
with whiskers, calling me father, spending my money, and wish- 
ing me dead, that he might step into my shoes. Fancy me travel- 
ling about with an immensely fat wife , and two full-grown daugh- 
ters, for whom husbands are to be found. The very thought 
appals me. I have been saved all this by my prudence , and have 
reason to be thankful for the escape." 

Lord Lymington looked disappointed at Mr. Rivers not paying 
iiim any compliment on his boasted prudence, while my preceptor, 
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having walked to the window , made some remark on the weather. 
Inexperienced as I was , the gross selfishness of my giiardiaa 
shocked and disgusted me , and I felt suiprised at the natvetS and 
self-complacency with which he related to an acquaintance of such 
short standing , a tale so little creditable to himself. It appeared , 
however, that far from being ashamed of his conduct, he was 
proud of it , and positively thought that instead of condemnation it 
was calculated to excite praise. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Previous to embarking for our short voyage to Calais , Dr. 
Porson was directed by Lord Lymington to prepare whatever me- 
dicine or mixture he thought most likely to prevent sea~sickness ; 
but although the Doctor explained the necessity of a slight and 
simple breakfast, in order to second the effect of the preventive he 
administered, his patient's habits of self-indulgence and epicu- 
reanism were too deeply rooted to yield to his representations. 
As luxurious a repast as could be prepai'ed by Lord Lymington's 
cook , to which the Peer did ample justice , defeated the effect of 
the Doctor's prescription. Before we had left the pier ten minutes, 
my guardian, with jaundiced face and rueful looks, muttered 
eurses, not loud, but deep, at the inefficacy of the powders and 
draught he had swallowed ; while Dunington shook his head , and 
said, **It was always the case with his lordship, who, although 
condemned to take the most nauseous medicine , and to submit to 
a system of starvation enough to endanger the health of a person of 
even the strongest constitution , escaped none of the annoyances 
which such a treatment was intended to preclude." 

**Can you give me nothing to check this terrible sickness?" 
demanded Lord Lymington. 

**I do not think, under the present irritation of the stomach, 
it would be safe to administer anything, my lord," answered the 
Doctor. 

*'I must have something, for. I cannot stand this suffering. 
Dunington, Dunington — Oh! oh!" A violent paroxysm of 
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sickness prevenfed lortlier speech; bat tte groins df the Peer 
were le^y piteous. 

**A drop of white hnndy, my lord; k wfll DeaUj do fonr 
lordship good; do, my lord, taste it," said DuniDgtoo , rusing 
.the ^as8 to his master's lips. 

** I cannot sanction this, my lord," observed Doctor Pcm^oo. 
«' IJMKQttSlomed as your lordship is to spiritnous liquiMS , I fore- 
see great danger in yonr having recourse to such a measure*" 

*' So yon will neither give me anything to relieve me yourself, 
nor allow me to take what is advised by another," muttered Lord 
Lymington. ''Duninglon — Oh I oh!" and another paroxysm 
more violent than the former followed. 

"XidiLe it, my lord," s«h} the valet, loolung til«mphai|lly at 
the IhKtor^ and a)^n raising the glass of brandy to bis lord's 1^. 
It was drank with an avidity thftt {Mroduped so viqlent a fit of 
copiJMi^, that a vessel in the chest gave way, tm4^ a sanguhie 
stream flowed copiously from ithe mouth oftheunfortuiiatePeer, 
who, before the vessd reached CaiaJ^, was In a state of insensibi- 
lity , and expired shortly after. Nothing had been left undone by 
Doctor Porson in order to proh^g the life of his patient; bat his 
efforts, aided by those of another medical miin who happened to be 
a passenger in the packet, were fruitless. Pale, and stapificd by 
the blow , he r^nained sitting by the corpse , wholly absoj^^ed by 
paialul reflectiQns; while fionittgton, with clamorous grief, 
bew^ed the loss of his dear lord , yet diligently occupied buosielf 
$a opening writing--cases, dressing-boxes, and plate-chests ; the 
CQiiteaits of which he not only ciwrefully noted , but partiWy ab- 
stracted during the first hour of bmry and cnHi^^mm ttiatlollowed 
the sadden catastrophe. 

The innkeepers of Calais, who were raoged on the pier, to 
solicit the enstiMn of the passe tgefs for ^eir respective betels, 
looked blank when told that the only passenger of distkicitton on 
board was a dead , instead of a Mi^g lord. They ohjeeted to re- 
ceive the corpse being of opiniop that a lord ^i^ caanpC «at or 
drink is not a profitable guest; and these same persons, who two 
hours, or even one hour previously, would have disputed -for the 
hoDoor af his presence at their hotels, now declined to allow his 
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}m% a dumber. Tie captato of the packet waited oq Hie pabUc 
•atiiocities, in oirder tbat a place might be assigned for the remains 
of ihe Earl jto reatln^ imtil a mesaenger was dispatched to Ei^lani 
.to his solicitor Ibrinatmctions^is to iheMitefine&t. 

Mr. Biyers seemed to be the only person capable of acting in 
this dilemma ; for J)octor Porson , stunned by the unexpected 
event that had taken place , had lost all presence of mind ; and 
Dunington was so busily occupied by what he called ** arranging 
his poor dear lost lord's effects/' that he forgot to show any respect 
to his corpse ; which , still in the elegant habiliments in whidi Uie 
defunct had been clothed but a few hours before , was extended oji 
the berth where he had been placed when the fatal rupture of the 
blood-vessel occurred. This was indeed a fearful death-bed scene! 
There lay the remaiosjof the selfish voluptuary, who during life 
had thought only of self, and whose sole study had been to admi- 
nister to the gratification of that now senseless body , which all 
shrank from with disgust. No fond and faithful wife , tried partner 
of youth, no affectionate son , or tender daughter, wept over the 
dead. No friend looked on the pale , marble-like face , and stark 
form, with mournful interest, and no attached domestic watched the 
corse, and kept away the gaze of idle curiosity, meet death for such 
a life as jLordLymington's had been — a life in which friendship had 
been repelled lest it might entail trouble ; love slighted , lest it 
might occasion pain ; and gratitude never incurred , because on 
none did the departed confer those benefits which are calculated to 
awaken it. 

Hr. Aiifers ordered a coffin to be instantly prepared; and so 
fibofiimsthe time aUowed for its completion , that it was o«e of 
«a very plain and simple ^a desoription , that had the deceased du- 
ring Kfe beheAd such la bed assigned for the last restiog-plaoe of 
^eveii the ^miriiilest of his menials, he would have turned from it 
with disjpist. Yes, rude and unadorned was the narrow bed on 
yfhkk WAS to repose Uie panipered form of the Sybaritic vokiptuary, 
^hose slombers in life a crumpled rose-leaf on his eooeh would 
have broken. Yet now * ' he slept well ," insensible that f ou^ and 
stcaqge haods placed him in bis last bed; Ihat loud and harsh 
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TOtces talked of him as of common clay; that careless eyes lo(Aied 
on his marble face , scrutinized the reekerekSs habiliments , of 
which in donning them on the morning he had felt Tain , and 
laughed unfeelingly as they noticed the artistically-made toupet^ 
which when he was in life had passed for being the growth of his 
head , but in his agony had become twisted awry ! How many 
brilliant projects for the future had he planned the preceding even- 
ing ! What schemes for winters to come , to be passed in warm 
climates , to renovate his frame , and summers in cool ones to re- 
invigorate it ; and now this man of immense wealth and high rank, 
who had never hitherto denied himself a gratification , however 
dearly it might be purchased at the expense of others , lay dead and 
unwept — his remains denied a lodging even in any of the hotels 
which when living he would have deemed unworthy of his presence. 
This, then, was the end of the selfish man! How unlike that of 
my sainted mother — loved and mourned by all who approached 
her! The lesson made a deep and lasting impression on my feel- 
ings , and I prayed that my end might not be like his. 

After much exertion , Mr. Rivers succeeded in obtaining per- 
mission that the body of Lord Lymington might be lodged in the 
church until instructions should arrive from England for its re- 
moval to the family vault ; but previously to its being removed to 
the church, the civil authorities at Calais, owing to the suddenness 
of the death , insisted on an autopsy taking place , malgri the re- 
presentations of Mr. Rivers and Doctor Porson , who in vain ex- 
plained the natural causes that led to the event. Then again arose 
the diflScuIty of where this operation was to be performed, all the 
innkeepers declining to suffer the body to be conveyed into any one 
of their houses. At length , the dissecting-room in the hospital 
was selected; and to it the rough wooden shell, dignified by the 
name otcerctieil, with its contents , was taken , followed only by 
Mr. Rivers , Doctor Porson , and myself; the faithful Duninglon 
seizing the opportunity afforded by our absence of removing sundry 
boxes , with his name Ic^bly inscribed on the tops, and addressed 
to his private residence in London. The other domestics could 
nowhere be found , they having accompanied the cook to a wine- 
shop , where he had promised to act as their interpreter , and pro- 
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cure some of the wine of his conntry , the priTation of which , du- 
ring many months in England , he had so often deplored. 

Poor Lord Lymington ! how would he haye shrank with horror 
and disgnst , could he have seen the place into which his remains 
were conveyed , and the hearers , six dirty porters , who hurried 
on with it, passing jokes, and laughing all the way. Mr. Bivers, 
when the body was taken into the dissecting-room, attended by 
Doctor Porson , who , out of respect to the deceased , would not 
leave it until the autopsy was over , and the coflBn finally fastened 
down , accompanied me to an hotel , where , having partaken of 
some refreshment, of which I stood much in need , I retired to a 
chamber , and sought repose. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

I HAD slept some hours , for the late events had greatly agi- 
tated and fatigued me , when I was awoke by voices in the next 
room , from which mine was only divided by a thin wooden pai^ 
tition. 

** Have another bottle of wine , my friend ," said a voice that I 
Instantly recognised to be Dunington's. 

**No, no; not no more. I have had mooch, vera mooch, 
man eher ami. You Engelish heads bear mooch wine , but we 
French cannot derink like you." 

*'Psha'! another bottle will do you good : and I am so happy, 
I could drink half-a-dozen." 

** You Engelish are so drole. You derink ven you are unappy, 
to make you forget it; and ven you are appy , you derink also ; al- 
ways derink , n*est-€e pas ! " 

''Well, diereissome truth in that, MonseerTatlin, I must 
confess; but it is only natural that I should feel happy, for I am 
relieved from a service that I was heartily sick of; and egad , now 
it is over , I am surprised that I was able to stand it so long." 

*'yy, monamiy I always did tink you had a most capitalest 
place, De old lord vera rich — not look too close «i de bills , nor 
forbid de per centage , eh?' 
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**¥it is fltoii^uiMst I knovr de ettwvagMce ven tcO, but 

*' StkigjuesB iMAOs anmiess.'* 

'*lfew5 ipMBBcas. Yat is 4al? Two voNs just 4e Bane. 
¥dv bngi^ is Yen footy sMit «ikar — vera peor , Indeed." 

''▲sffichisyoiifs, nennseer, any day ialhe week; and if H 
fenet, uteftiaiheaialierof Uiat? We Eqc^ are ten tinMs as 
ridiasyoBAeDch — ay, that weave." 

*'Bat yoFor reechcs, ^ wkidi y«B alvays de talk so moecli, 
cannot make de amende for de poverte of yonr langage." 

** Nor the riches otyattr language make amends for the poverty 
ofyourpnrses, monnseer." 

'^YeU, let us not qnarifie , monekery about de trifles, matt 
revenons a nos moutons*' 

"We were nol talking of BMitton, mygaodfioend; — we were 
tdkingofone, however, who is, thanks to my slais, as dead as 
amttott, aswesayinEnf^and — the Bight Hen. George Aredecick 
Augustus Netherby, Earl of Lymington ; Yiscount Highcastle, and 
Baron Yalleyford , of Lymington Abbey , in the oowiCy of Salop ; 
HighcasUe in Warwickshire , and YaHeyford Baik , in the coon^ 
^Notts; CnstnsBotulomm; K. G., and G.C.B., as the peerage 
IMS it." 

" Yy , maparohy I never did hear so many names and so uMuy 
plaees bdonging to von man. He vera^great personage veil alive, 
hot now noting , — not even so good as yon or me , for , as de book 
say, * dead Hon not so good as living dog.'" 

" He was no more of a lion , I can tell yon , Monnseer TaOin, 
tfian I am a dog, as you civilly were pleased to call me." 

''No, iMiteril yon dog. Ton not understand vot I say. I 
Tont to tell datde great man voneehn is dead, is not so good as de 
poor man wiio is alive; and I daie^y yonr lord, wid so many 
names and so many plaees, vonU be v«n ^d to give em all to he 
alive, as we are." 

"Idon'tkaow ahoat that; hnti do l»ow that he was atways 
saying he was tired of his life , and did not know what to do to 
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avase famat^L He mpected other pcofie to« annusQ liiai wliether 
he was in the hnmoiir or not , though he soon threw a damp ml 
their gaiety b; his i^oomiaess and ill teiB|>er. He was a precious 
old fool, to be sure, that he was! Heei|)eetedhi»doetorto^keep 
hiHi weU iHliea he would overload his stomaoh in a manaer enough 
lo destroy the effect of all his prescriptioiKs; and expected me to 
dress him up to look young, when he was spoiling his shape by in- 
juffing his. worn-out constitution by over eating. He eipeetedy 
too , that every handsome young creature he saw ought to fall in 
love with him; and, what was still as difficult, was to inspire a 
passion in his breast, in which no love» except for himself, evef 
entered. He cared for no living creature , yet was offended if be 
thought people did not like him ; and when those who did not 
really know what a heartless creature he was , were inclined to pity 
his lonely state and low spirits , he would laugh in his sleeve , ac<- 
cnse them of having seme design on him , and say all manner of 
spiteful things about them. He was as stupid as a goose , as cun* 
ning as a fox , as ostentatious^ a& a spendthrift , and as mean as a 
miser. By. flattering, hia nrnJi^f , whieb wts so craving that' he 
would swallow any complimeHl however g^ioss, I could malEe him 
believe any tale I chose io invent agaioei an^pof his aecpiaintanees 
— for friends he had none ! In short, there wasf notiilEig I could 
not make him do, except what. was good — and against that he had 
a natural objection. As all his mornings were spent in getting 
himself up to pass for a young man , — a labour that no one pos- 
sessed of a single idea or feeling would have submitted to,. — he 
could not , or at least would not , receive visitors , lest the myste- 
ries of his toilette should be exposed. Hence the whole of his day 
was spent with me , and as he never] read^.a page , or had any ra- 
tional occupation, he depended solely on me for getting through the 
long and, to me, weary hours while he was making up. Ah! 
Vhtlitt, if you knew what a tiresome task it is to try to amuse a 
person that can hardly be made to understand a joke , and yet 
expeots to be amused'! When tired of flattering hihi , and in- 
venting all manner of stuff to tell him , f used to be obliged 
to ealtoet all tha gossipi iu the* neighbottrhnHid from; the other 
servants.'* 
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*^MaU he paid 700 well for yonr services , Hoosiear Baning-' 
too, eh?" 

*' I took care of that, Movnseer , hot if it had depended on him 
I should have got little , he was so stingy and sordid. Such, too, 
were his suspicions , that the most honest person could not haye 
escaped his mean surmises; and so weak and siUy , that the most 
clumsy trickster could have cheated him. He would dispute for 
sixpence , while he lavished thousands of pounds on follies , and 
grudged every shilling that was not spent on his own person, or for 
his own indulgence. He was always falling in love, or rather 
foncying that he was ; and while the fit lasted , which was never 
long , he was for marrying the object of his fancy ; but as it would 
by no means suit my purpose that he should have a wife to share, 
or perhaps to dispute, my influence over him, I took especial care 
to discover or invent some reason why he should not wed the per- 
son he had chosen , so marriage after marriage was broken off. 
He was frequently on the point of being brought into court for 
breach of promise, or of meeting manual chastisement from the 
male relatives of the jilted ladies, solely because /, JohnDnning- 
ton, Yalet, did not choose that the Bight Honourable George 
Frederick Augustus Netherby, Earl of Lymington, Tiscount High- 
castle, and Baron Yallyford, should have a wife." 

*'Dis is strange, vera strange! Tat a fool dat lord, vid all 
dese fine names, moost be ! Ton not find such a fool in all France, 
IcanteQyou, wumcker!" 

'* And not many in En^and , I do believe , Mounseer , — cer- 
tainly not among noblemen or gentlemen of the right sort ; but 
Lord Lymington was not of the right sort, which I soon disco- 
vered, and therefore took advantage of his weakness and badness.** 

"But you have saved moche money in his serrice , and those 
tings vat I hdpcd joa to send off dis day, make a fortone for yoo. 



"Tes, BOl amiss — notaitaiss. And I have a 

tke finds, andagoodsaH^rofplalelaidbysafe." 

"Hehas, Isuppane, left yov an aiqple pro 
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*' Aj, tbere 's the rub. Why, would you believe it, TaUio, 
be was such a rogue aod deceiver, that even in bis will he has 
cheated those he pretended most to like?'* 

'* I not onderstand , man ami. How can a man triche in bi^ 
testament f" 

*'He, however, foond it easy enough, as yon shall hear. He 
would say to whomever he intended to cheat , ' You will find , my 
good friend , that I have not forgotten you in my will/ He would 
even show the person the passage in which a handsome sum was 
bequeathed to him, and thus win the regard and gratitude of the 
legatee. He would then add a codicil annulling the legacy, and 
giving as a reason for so doing some libel on the unfortunate perr 
son. By these pretended legacies , and by showing them , he se* 
cured a number of complaisant friends and toad-eaters , who subr 
mitted to his caprices and vices for salLC of the expected legacies. 
Even ladies were the dupes of this treachery; the worthy and un- 
worthy alike. Those whose virtue he could not corrupt, wiU find 
their reputations stained by his willi; for having named in it large 
bequests, expressly to imply a more than ordinary attachment to 
have subsisted between them, he adds a codicil, assigning some 
insulting cause for cutting off the bequest. Consequently, those 
who had no claim on his generosity, and never dreamed of its being 
extended to them , will with horror find themselves brought before 
the public as legatees , and , in a codicil , cut off for some alleged 
or implied crime. I have seen him laughing like a fiend, when he 
was noting down these legacies , and then adding codicils to de- 
stroy them. Now , as I never thought that making a will was a 
laughing matter, I was rather curious to know what occasioned 
my hopeful lord and master to be so merry with regard to his. I 
took, therefore the liberty of opening his escrutoire one night 
while he slept; and there, sure enough, I saw that, not satisfied 
with deceiving people while he lived, he determined that even after 
lus death they should experience his power. Ton can't imagine, 
Vallia , what I fdt when I read the codicils. The handsome sum 
left me in the will was annulled, with some spiteful remark against 
me that would for ever prevent me getting another place, if I 
waotcd one. I was so angry , that for a momeat I was tempted t^t 
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kBockUfliiMi AelmdvHekestept; ImA, 00 seesai dMNighls, 
fdetenriiMd to defeat Ids imdherf — andHMvesaceeeded!" 



"Wfcj, the Tcrjneitdiyl told him that I WIS very seny* hot 
tetlmiBtleifehissernee. Noy, sslfawwthithewoiitfnther 
Mkeanysicrileefhuiletiiiego, Ih«iiif ivdl'thesecmsofhis 
Bttkiiig op, wad, m fi^C, the person who made him wp for the 
ixf, 1 was sme he woidd nerer eoment to-pert with me« Reap- 
peared thnndentrach, and asked why I thought of such a VtAag^ 
I said that an opportmity of making my fortooe pi«sented itsdf ; 
ftr that a handsome and permanent independence had been oflhred 
tdme, ifl would enter the senrice of a NdHib, who heing hent on 
marrying a yoong Bng^sh wife, wished to be made to look as 
yoathfU as possflUei and having beard of my tdents, selected mo 
ID elfeet iMs change." 

"Bat I have teft yon an ample provision is my will , Ihming- 
ton," said' he. 

"Tes, my lord, I know it; bnt yoor lordship is stiU a yoong 
man, and may, and I hope wilt, lire for many years, hot tho 
NalNrf), to whom I told yoor lordship's be^piesl in yoor will , hao 
elfered to give me the same snm, in ready money, and to pay me 
fWo hnndied ponnds a-year mons than your lordship aDows me, 
and yonr lordship cannot eipect me to misssoeh a chance of bel*^ 
lering myself. To be snre, I would rather stay with yoinr lovd- 
shfp , for it was a pleasure to me to make yomr lerdsbip look as 
yoothfdl as^ any yoong nobleman in England , seeing tfiaf yonr 
Ibrdship is natnrally such a handsome nobleman ^ whereas the old 
Kabob is not at all good-looking, and im nmeh oldfer than yoor 
lordship , so that it will costume a doA of time and trooble to BMdM 
hfm op to look like a handsome yonng^gentleman.^ Neveithdeso^ 
FUdoit; and III be bonnd, before I'hive been^ with him a fbrt*' 
nighl 1 11 torn him cor in degant slyle^ The oidy thing, that ^ws 
me is, thai tUsHabob bas^eenyoarlofdihlp^, amd admtrediyas^ 
as every one does whev yon are dressed! fiip the day^ and li»taBleii 
4iat he memhles' yonp lord^liip^ andiwoiM mnch mere so,, if 
dressed etaedylifteyoai NowhokaaiMsrtfuiiilaKlheonlypviMB 
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that can manage this, so that no money will keep him from enga- 
ging my services. 

*'This last hint settled the business. He immediately came 
into itiy terms , gave me a checlL for a larger sum than he would 
have paid to redeem all the f!-iends he ever had in his life from 
rmn ; 2idd' thus I defeated his roguish scheme for cheating me in 
his Wiir. Ncft only did I db this , but ever since he has been in 
such dread of idsing me , that he has been afraid to inspect my ac- 
counts as strtCtTy as forniferiy, which has given me the power of 
laying on pretty large additions to the bills , and making guineas 
where I previously only made shillings. So you see , Mounseer 
Yatlitt , that we English are not such fools , after all , notwith- 
standing that you foreigners imagine that you have got all the cle- 
verness to yourselves. Hah! hah! hah! There is one thing I 
forgot to ten you, and which is the best joke of all — hah! hah! 
hah ! — I can't keep from ladghiDg when I think of it. My re- 
spectable lord and master had a mistress, a poor young woman, 
who being in poverty, was tempted to sell herself to age and in- 
firmity for bread. Well, the fancy, like aQ his fancies, ODce 
gratified , was soon over , and this poor girl , and she is really a 
pretty woman, was left, nnpitied and neglected, by this un- 
feeling old reprobate. We took a fancy to each other, and she 
became so fond of me that I had great difficulty in persuading ^er 
to remain with my lord. She has two fine children , as nice boys, 
and as like your humble servant as it is possible to be , and the old 
fool — hah! hah! hah! — imagines they are his, and has pro- 
vided for them and their mother , whom I intend to marry as soon 
as I go back to England." 

'^Vell, never, no never, I heard such tings, tlis dead lord 
verti bad man, vera bad indeed; not one such a sans caeur in all 
France." 

'* O, for the matter of that , Mdunseer , I dare say that there 's 
bad and good in all countries ; so don't be for trying to persuade 
me that the old chap who has just kiftked the bucket was any worse 
than many others of the same stamp in France." 



Meredith. 10 
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CHAFFER XXVI. 

Ii4 due course of time arrived oue of the executors of the de> 
ceased lord , attended by a LondoD undertaker and his assistant, 
in deep sables , and well supplied with all that was deemed neces- 
sary to do honour to the mortal remains of the late earl. A. cedar 
shell lined with rich white satin , and having a mattrass and pillow 
of the same material, a leaden cofiSn, and a mahogany one , co- 
vered with crimson velvet, splendidly decorated with silver gilt 
ornaments , were borne in solemn state by the mutes in sables, 
amidst the wondering and smiling crowd who flocked to the pier, 
and who jabbered that the milor Anglois , not satisfied with luxury 
in life , seemed desirous to transport it to the grave. 

** The worms ," said they , '* will pay no more respect to lords 
than to the poor; so vive la gaiete! The grave makes all equal. 
FiveVesalite!" 

Enough costly velvet, gilt nails, coronets, escutcheons, 
cushions with gold tassels, and all the other insignia peculiar to 
the funeral ceremonies of departed nobility, were landed, and 
consigned to the custom-house , as might have served to decorate 
the interment of some mighty sovereign; and the sum paid for duty 
for the entry of these gewgaws , destined to recross the same chan- 
nel in three days after , might have maintained hundreds of the 
poor. 

The executor , Mr. Sablethorpe, a proud and ^y man , seemed 
by no means pleased with the confidence reposed in him by de- 
ceased earl , and left the entire arrangement of the ceremonials to 
the gentleman in sables and his satellites , who soon established 
themselves at the inn , under the auspices of the faithful Duning- 
ton who already appeared to be on terms of the most familiar and 
fiiendly intercourse with them , and partook largely of the good 
things provided for their use. French wines were found too light 
and washy, as they termed it,, for their palates; and, in lieu of 
them , sherry and port , ad infinitum , were put in requisition. 
The copious use of these beverages produced so exhilarating an 
effect on the gentlemen in sables , that their voices were heard 
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loudly singing bftcchanalian songs — their UtrbnleDt gaiety form- 
ing a striking contrast to the sombre hue of their garments. 

Permission hadl>een obtained by Mr. Rivers to have the mortal 
remains of Lord Lymington, after they were placed in the aristo- 
cratic receptacles brought from London for the purpose, lodged 
within a church , which was soon draped with blaclL by the under- 
taker and his assistants , when crowds flocked to behold the osten- 
tations eihibition. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Sablethorpe, the executor, appointed two 
o'clock next day for the reading of the will ; at which ceremony the 
presence of Dr. Porson , Mr. Rivers, and myself, was requested. 
The Doctor's countenance betrayed the hopes he indulged of having 
his services generously , if not munificently, rewarded by his late 
patient in the document about to be made known , and he indulged 
this hope the more sanguinely from the very limited yearly remu- 
neration allowed him by the late lord. But I marked a smUe of 
derision on the face of Dunington , as he noticed the Doctor's 
flushed cheeks when he received the summons to hear the will per- 
used, which even had I not heard him acknowledge to his crony, 
Tatlin, that he had secretly read it, would have led me to con- 
clude Uiat he was not ignorant of its contents, and that he knew a 
severe disappointment awaited the Doctor. 

Mr. Sablethorpe received us with a dignified formality, pointed 
to us to be seated, drew forth a cambric handkerchief , sat down » 
blew his nose, cleared his throat, and having unfolded the will, 
which had been previously opened in London , proceeded to read 
it with due emphasis. 

**I, George Frederick Augustus Netherby, Earl of Lyming- 
ton, Viscount Highcastle, and Baron Valleyford, of Lymington 
Abbey, in the county of Salop; Highcastle, in the county of 
Warwickshire; and Valleyford Park, in the county of Notts; 
and Grosvenor*-square , in London, being in sound mind, though 
in weakly health, do hereby will and devise the whole of myestates^ 
fonded property, jewels, plate, books, fomiture, dsc], (fee, 
to the persons to be named in this my last will and testament; and 
1 hereby acknowledge this to be my last will , and revoke all other 
wiUsor codicilslmay have made, or caused to be made. I be-^ 

10* 
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qau!^ my aBttle of l.yaligtoii AMbey to <te BdnoiinMc Jolin 
WitherinfftoB, eonmouly called Lord Mm WitherioiftcA , as a 
memorial of the long fptadship dwl has svboistod b^iree» ms, and 
to descend to the heir» male , laiwfbUy begotten of the said John 
Witherio^n , commonly oalleA Lord Mb Witherington* lUnC 
in case of the said Lord Joh» Witherington dying irfthout male 
heim lawftiUy begotten, then I becpieatb the said estate- of Lyming- 
ton Abbey, after the decease of the said John Wit h e ringto n, com- 
monly catted Lord John, to Thomas Cecil, ]|faf<^is oflToantain- 
ooart, and to rererl to the male heir or heirs lawlnUy begot^n of 
his body. I bequeath to my most esteemed and bdoved friend, 
John Waldershaw , Esq., ofWaldershawTown, in tbeeonntyof 
Ancks, and of Bforlington , in the county of Darham , in proof of 
mj affection for him, my estate of Bighcastle , in the connty of 
SaJop; and my messnages, lands, and tenements in the said 
connty, imth all rants and arrears of rents that may be dne at my 
decease, to have and- to hold the same in trust for Mrs. Dorothy 
Tomkins , alias Hoffat , fbr her sole and separate nse , during the 
life of the saM Dorothy Tomkins, aHas Ilfoffat, to revert at her 
death to George Fitiheny , Earl of St. Amand , and the heirs law- 
fnlly begotten of bi^body. And I bequeath to my esteemed friend^ 
John Waldershaw , Esq. , as a memorial of our long and uninter-* 
mpted friendship, the som of fifty pounds, to buy a^ mourning 
ring. I beqnoMh to William Henry , Barron StuteriHe-, my estafte 
of Yalleyfovd Park, and in reversion to hio heirs krwfu^ begotten 
of his body; bnt in case the said "^Uiam Henry, Baron Stuto- 
ville shall die without issue, I desire that the said estate of Yalley- 
fovd Parle revert to Jane Maria , Viscottnte8& WimUeAan , for her 
solo and separate nse, independent oi her present or any flitmre 
hnsband she may have. I desire that the portrait of the said lane 
Maria, Yfecomitess Wimbledon , wlwdi will be found in- my es^ 
cmtoira, may be sent to the hudund of the said Y9scoi»te9»- 
IH^mbledon ; and I desira that «t her decease the said- estate vewrt 
to her fiHBih son , fioorgolVederiek Augnstns- Aeton. And! de^ 
sfan that^A my death my ex«eiitors. deliver to the said Jane Wunst, 
Ytoaonntean-Wlmbiodoni, shoald she be tibenrliring, n boi Ihey* 
wiitfihddlnetedio her; «m1 should the tM Um liiris, YiseoiiD- 
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«ttisWlnk]0(ka, bftiileid, I desire Atftite-nidlbox audits con- 
teats HMy )n» destmf ed by my «x0ccil0ffs , vilboot any namfnation 
of the contents of the same. I leaye also unto the mM Janeilaria, 
YiscovBteBs Wimbledon, the sum of five hundred pounds, to 
buy a mourning ring; and to her fourth son, George fVederick 
Aq0Hstu8 Acton, the h]df-4ength portrait of me, painted by the 
Jate Sir foshua Reynolds. I bequeath to the Lady Mary Verener 
ten thousand pounds, for her sole and scf^arate use, iodepeBdenft 
of her present or any future husband ; and I desire that a red boi, 
marked letters *'M. Y." may be sent to her. I bequeath to my 
friends Lord Grumblestone'and Sir Edward Hawthornden, Bart., 
the sum of fifty thousand pounds, to be held in trust for Mis. Anne 
Bloxham , otherwise Muilenger ; to whom I also beipieath my star 
of the Order of St. Michael. I bequeath to my cousin, Gustavus 
Adolphus Netherby, the sum of twenty-five thousand pounds, 
and two of the pictures of my collection , to be selected by him. 
I bequeath to Miss Amelia Higginbotham the sum of thirthy thou- 
sand pounds , and the small diamond necklace that belonged to 
my mother. To my faithful servant, John Dunington, I bequeath 
twenty thousand pounds , and the plainest of my tea-services in 
silver. I bequeath to Mrs. Olivia Cotsmere, fifty thousand pounds ; 
and to each of her ^ughters , ten thousand pounds each , and the 
i^heAe of my mother's diamonds (save and except the small iieek- 
iaoe bequeathed to Miss Aaaeiia Higginbotham) , to be equally di- 
ynsAod between the said Mrs. Olivia Cotsaoere and her said daugh- 
ters. To Br. PorsoB 1 bequeath tea thomsand pounds ; and to 
each of aay serrants a year's wages. All Ae wines in my cc^rs I 
bequeath lo Lord Bromptonville ; and my plate and fuli-length 
|K)rtrait , by Romney , I beqneath to the IKhrchioness of Leomin- 
ster, on eoodition that my arms are not to be efRieed from the 
same. To Lord Grumblestone , fiir Edward Hawtbomden, Bart. , 
and Thomas Sablethotpe, Esq., my execators, Ibaqneath the 
sum of ten thousand pounds each. Witness my hand and seal 
this tench day of October, 1811. 

I/rMtll9T01l. 



Witnessed by |»ob«rt 1Ii.*««m«. 
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Codicil, — I beqaeath to Mrs. Olma Cotsmere feii thousand 
pounds, exclusive of tiie fifty thousand pounds preriouslj be- 
queathed to her. 

January 9th, 1813. 

CodiviL — I bequeath to Amelia Higglnbotham the sum of 
seven thousand pounds , exclusive of the thirty thousand pounds 
formerly bequeathed to her. 

LTMiNeroN. 
Sept.Ath, 1813. 

Codicil. — I revoke the bequest of twenty-five thousand pounds 
to my cousin , Gustavus Adolphus Netherby , for his refusal to 
associate with my friend Mrs. Olivia Cotsmere and her amiable 
daughters. 

Ltmington. 
Aprinth, 1814. 

Codicil. — I annul the bequests made to my servant , John 
Dunington , I having already liberally remunerated his semces. 

Ltmington. 
JuneiZth, 1814. 

Codicil. — Having had reason to be dissatisfied with the persons 
named in my will , and entertaining a bad opinion of them , I 
revoke all bequests made to them both in my will or the codicils 
since made , and bequeath my whole fortune in landed estates, 
funded property , jewels , plate , wines, books , pictures , marbles, 
and fiirniture , to Mrs. Anne Bloxham , otherwise Mullinger, and 
her two infant sons, baptized, the elder, George Frederick Ne- 
therby, and the second, Augustus Henry Netherby, each of 
whom , on reaching his majority, is to receive an allowance of ten 
thousand a-year^ and at their mother's death , the reversion of the 
property bequeathed to her, which is to be equally divided between 
them. 

Ltmin&ton. 
March Uh, 1815. 

Witnessed by ffnoMAs Winnington. 
' (Charles CoTTBKHAM. 
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Never shall I forget the coantenaiice of poor Doctor Porson , as 
be listened to the reading of the will , in the monotonous tone of 
Mr. Sablethorpe. When the bequest of ten thousand pounds to 
himself was read , his face brightened up , his chest seemed to 
eipand , and his whole aspect changed , and continued to bear the 
impression of happiness. But when the revocation of all the be- 
quests in the will was pronounced in the last of the codicils , he 
became deadly pale , and his whole appearance underwent a total 
revolution, gloom and dismay clouding his countenance, while 
his hands were involuntarily clasped convulsively together. A. 
malicious smile played around the lips of Dunington , but at the 
reading of the last codicil , bequeathing the whole of Lord Lym- 
ington's fortune to Mrs. Anne Bloiham , otherwise Mullinger, his 
eyes sparkled , his cheeks flushed , and his lips distended , with a 
joy too powerful to be concealed, although it was evident he wished 
to repress its exhibition. 

''This is a curious will,'' said Mr. Sablethorpe, wiping his 
fiice with his cambric handkerchief, and folding up the parchment. 
'*Iwas not aware that the deceased Earl had any attachment, or 
any family. This said Mrs. Anne Bloxham , otherwise MuUinger, 
is now about the most wealthy woman — lady , I meant to say — 
in England , if not in Europe." 

Dunington rubbed his hands, and seemed longing to say, '* and 
this wealthy lady will be my wife , and her sons are mine ! " 

Two days after the reading of the will , the body of Lord 
Lymington was removed to England for interment, attended by 
Mr. Sablethorpe, Dr. Porson, Dunington, the cook, footmen, 
undertaker, and his sable assistants , followed to the pier at Calais 
by an immense crowd of idlers , attracted by the ostentatious 
display of the funeral procession. 

Mr. Rivers decided on our remaining at Calais until he had 
consulted Lord Warminster, my only surviving guardian, as to 
his wishes relative to my future movements; and now left to 
ourselves, my preceptor failed not to draw my attention to the 
effects of self-indulgence and egotism, as exemplified in the case 
of Lord Lymington , whose life was spent in sensuality , and whose 
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noble fprtnoe, iasteadof doiog good, had oolf foiQKteied 4o his 
evil passioas , and wpuld now only eorich the unworthy. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

Ik due time came a letier from Lord Warminster / authorizing 
Mr. fivers to conduct me to any part of the Continent he thought 
fit , and to remain abroad as long as he deemed it necessary for 
my bodily or mental improvement. His letter concluded by hinting 
that **ihe delicacy of his health precluded him from takinf any 
personal part x^itb regard to his vard, and U^t he hoped Mr. fivers 
would give hini as little trouble as possible on the subject." 

Lucky was it forme that pay preceptor was worthy the confidence 
reposed in him by my sole surviving guardian — a confidence not 
founded on any knowledge of Mr. Rivers's character or conduct, 
of which he was totally ignorant , but proceeding wholly from his 
perfect indifference towards the ward forced on hi^ notice , and in 
whose Cite and fortunes he was determined to take as little interest 
or trouble as possible. He referred Mr. Rivers to his solicitors, 
Messrs. NewcuU and Bracebrtdge , of Lincoln's Inn , to whom he 
had assigned the management of his guardianship , and with whom 
Mr. Rivers was to communicate whenever occasion required. 

We remained at Paris some weeks , and made the tour of the 
South of France , the climaite of which soon re-establidied my 
health. We visited Nismes , and examined its precious antiquities 
— Uie Maison Carrie , Amphitheatre , Gate of Augustus , i;<|inple 
of Diana , and La Tour Maine ; the history of each and ati va^ 
preceptor explained to me with an erudition worthy of eai^ n¥ire 
capable of appreciating it than mine then were ; fpt Mr^ IMvfSiPs wi^ 
not more deeply versed in the science de boutihe than in tj^t ef 
architecture and antiquity, both of which he had studied c^n 
amor^. From Nismes we proceeded to Aries, saw itfi Ao^phi- 
theatre apd Museum , and then went to St. Remy ; near to which 
stand the Triumphal Arch and Mausoleum , so justly celebrated. 
We then pursued our route to Italy , where three years passed 
happily ^nd fleetly , engaged in classical pursuits and researches; 
in whip^ we w^re assisted by some of the learned friends of Mr. 
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Bivers, vUh whom he had fturmed aciqpukiUiMe during hispreviom 
i^'our there. Accustomed to the society of persons so much older 
than myseif , I then imhihed that taste for sober and ratiooal con- 
irersation , which has ue^r since left me ; and Uiat love for reading 
which still forms the greatest pleasure of my life , and renders me, 
though not averse from , independent of society. Mr. Rivers had 
wished me to enter college , but to this step I entertained so in- 
superable an objection thfit he ceased to urge its adoption , and 
contented himself with devoting his whole time and thoughts to 
the development of my mind , and the storing it wUh information 
and instruction. The hours spent in our rides and walks were 
never wasted in idle talk , or common-place obs^rations. De 
would direct our rambles to some spot rendered remarkable by 
historical association , and drawing forth from his pocket the hook 
that related the event , he would read it aloud to me , while my 
eyes dwelt on the objects around — objects , particularly those of 
nature , little changed from the period in which the incidents he 
perused had occurred. We read the Decline and Fall of the fiomap 
'Empire at Rome , and often visited the siAes referred to by the 
historian. But while noiaking me appreciate the vast learning, 
laborious research, and patient investigation of CFibbon , he taught 
me to disapprove the sneering scepticism of the free-thinker, and 
ihe sarcasms aimed by him at revealed religion. Mr. Rivers po»- 
$essed that most inestimable blessing, a happy temperament, 
which , while it made him satisfied with himself, disposed him to 
be so towards others, and rendered him a cheerful and entertaining 
companion. We lived on the most cordial terms ; for no pedantic 
air of superiority ever marked his manner when correcting an 
erroneous opinion, or laying open the vast stores of iuformatfon 
he bad acquired. Those were happy days, and I fdt tHuA they 
were $io, even while enjoying them; but their C93m and sober 
happiness was not long to last. The gusts of passion were now 
about to ruffle the even tenour of of that life which had , during the 
last three years , rolled on smoothly if not happUy. 

Aniious to see the celebrated temples at Psstum , Mr. Rivers 
and I left Naples , and devoted the first day of our journey to viei^ 
jog ^ocera , the Kuceria of the ancients , and it» churcb of Santa 
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Mtria Uaggiore. Hie knowledge of Mr. Bivers m antiquarian 
lore not only relieved me from the prosy and flliterate explanations 
of the ignorant cicerone, but enabled me to jndge of the different 
hypotheses relative to the original nse of this bnilding, now dedi- 
cated to Divine worship. I leaned to that which supposes it to 
have been a temple, although the octagon basin in the centre, sur- 
rounded by eight small marble columns, has led some antiquarians 
to imagine it to have been a bath. The columns of oriental ala- 
baster and verd antique that decorate the church are of rare beauty, 
and vouch for the grandeur of Nuceria when they were erected. 
We saw the ruins of the castle from which the proud and vindictive 
Urban VI. fulminated his eicommunications against the besieging 
Neapolitan army, commanded by Otho of Brunswick, fourth hus- 
band of Jane of Naples , the first queen of that name. 

We proceeded, the next day, to La Cava, the situation of which 
IS truly romantic , and the town itself, with its arcaded street, is 
at once neat and picturesque. The environs at every turn of the 
road reminded us of the pictures of Salvator Bosa , many of which 
are fkithful copies of the wild and beautiHil scenery around us, 
among which he is said to have loved to wander. 

As we paused before a rude cliff overhanging the sea , above 
which rose a huge and distorted trunk of a tree , whose leafless 
branches were widely extended , Mr. Bivers observed that it only 
wanted a brigand or two to render this picture a complete Salvator 
Bosa one. ** 1 11 be sworn I 've seen this identical spot on his can- 
vas," continued he. 

Scarcely had he ceased speaking, when female cries were heard, 
and in anodier moment a boat, hitherto unseen , was rowed from 
out a cavern in the rocks beneath us , in which a youthful and 
slight girl was forcibly held down by a man ; while two others plied 
their oars , and impelled the boat rapidly along. The cries of the 
girl became fainter every moment , as the bark receded from the 
shore ; but not so those of a woman , whose piercing shrieks 
seemed to come from the cavern which the boat had quitted. 

''There is some foul play here, I am persuaded," said Mr. 
Bivers ; ' * let us endeavour to reach the cavern. " 

We soon discovered some rude steps cut in the rock , and de- 
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ticendiDgtliein as qnicklj as we could , and not wflihoiit consider- 
able personal risk , we reached the caTern , to which we were gvft- 
ded by the cries of a woman , whom we found eitended on the 
sandy floor of a large natural grotto , her hands and feet tied by 
ropes. To release her was the work of a few minntes , and while 
doing so , we gathered from her wild and incoherent ravings , that 
while she and a young lady she named as Mademoiselle Selina, 
were seated in the grotto, the latter engaged in drawing, a boat 
approached the entrance , out of which three men jumped , one of 
whom seized her chere demoiselle , while the other two had , in 
spite of all her resistance , thrown her on the earth, and tied her 
in the savage manner we had found her, of the cruelty of which 
ber arms bore evidence. 

<'0, ma chere demoiselle, ma chSre et belle demoiselle I" 
exclaimed she, while tears flowed abundantly down her flushed 
cheeks. '* Look , here is her esquisse , her vat you call drawing. 
See how beautiful it is. Oy monDieUj ayezpitiS^ demoietren" 
dez moi ce cher ange!" 

We now learned that this poor woman was the governess of 
''Mademoiselle Selina," that they had been residing for some 
weeks at La Cava , and had occasionally , by the desire of her 
*^pauwe eher ange " explored the picturesque sites and natural 
grottos in the neighbourhood ; Mademoiselle making drawings of 
those which most pleased her. The one before us was an admira- 
ble sketch, and proved, not only the talent of the young lady, but 
the excellence of the master who had cultivated it. To Mr.Rivers's 
questions as to who the man was who had carried off" the «young 
lady , or what his motive could be , the Frenchwoman replied, 
that she had occasionally seen him, within the last four days, 
loitering about, but had no idea who he could be. She stated 
that he was a man of about forty-eight or fifty, of very dark com- 
plexion , and with a peculiarly bad countenance. 

'*Was he at all known to Mademoiselle?*' asked Mr. Rivers. 

"Not von bit in de vorld," answered the weeping French- 
iroman. 

'*Has Mademoiselle no parents, no brother!" inquired Mr. 
Blvers. 
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*'Edla9i fhe ha¥e von fkder, who is -not iike tobMct. He 

BOt lof her moch : malgre she is von ang9 d^ he€ute et de bonU!" 
<' You sorely are not without some proteetor at La Cava, of, 
at least, a male servant?" demanded Mr. Rivers. 

^''\t\kh\t^QnfemmedeehambrB€t valet; bat, maUieureMM^- 
ment , ve did send him to Naples dis morning to de banquier for 
money , which is de raison ve come here alone ; every oder dajhe 
follow our steps." 

We advised the Frenchwoman to return with us as rapidly as 
she could to her lodging; and proposed that we should dispatch 
a man on horseback to Salerno, another to Amalfi , athirdtoCas- 
leUamare, a fourth to Sorenio, and a fifth to Naples, to convey 
information of the abduction to the civil authorities, [and to have 
the police sent in pursuit of the fugitives. Mr. Bivers wrote to the 
English minister at Naples to report the fiict, a step he thought it 
right to take 9 when informed by the old Frenchwoman that her 
ehere demoiselle , though brought up in France , was English. 
' * What is the young lady's name ? " inquired Mr. Rivers. 
" Somers — Miss Selina Somers ," refined the gouMrmmtte, 
Before leaving the grotto , I found an opportunity , when un- 
observed , of seizing a glove that had been left near the drawing of 
Miss Somers ; and furtively concealing it in my breast, I felt as if 
I had possessed myself of a treasure. The drawing I would also 
C^dly have appropriated to mysdf , but Madame de StourvUle-*- 
for so was the Frenchwoman named — took it, and, pressing it to 
her lips, again renewed her tears. See her litteel foot, Tatlitteol 
mark it make in de sand," said she, pointing to the impression 
of foot-marks , which , as she justly observed , must have been 
made by little feet; lor the£ibled slipper of Cinderella was larger 
then the small shoes that left the marks before us. How I looged 
to examine the dove in secret, and see if the hand accorded with 
the delicacy of the feet, as indicated by the impressions in the 
sand! Oh! youth, ever prone to love, how quickly is the imagi- 
nation enlisted to form idols for the heart to worship ! Already did 
mine throb more rapidly ; and for one whose face was unknown to 
me , whose very name I had only learned a fiew mimirtes before, 
and of whose person I knew nothing , except that her foot-ioaikf 
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and glove were tbe smaTIest I had ever seen , and tfiat her gmtner- 
nante pronounced her to be ^^tmangeJ* But then, how many 
gtntvementes bad I not, during my stay in Florence and Rome, in 
the presence of their e/^ve^, or the parents of their ^/^oes^, heard 
call their young ladies beautiful, charming, &c. , when the said 
young ladies possessed not a single claim to merit such commen- 
dations. Tet there was something that whispered to me that this 
gffuvemante spoke the truth ; for nothing less than extreme amia- 
bility, joined to beauty, could have rendered Hadame de Stour- 
\nie so fondly attached to Miss Somers , as her deep grief at her 
loss proved her to be. It might have been, perhaps, the romantic 
incident of the young lady being forcibly carried off, that eicited 
this sudden passion in my youthful breast — the first that had ever 
yet ruffled its happy calm ; for , unlike the generality of persons of 
my age , I had never experienced any of the boyish flames lighted 
by preiiY J'emmes de chambres , piquantes grisettes , or smiling 
retailers of gloves and watch-ribbons , who make such havoc on 
the hearts of school-boys and young collegians. No , the refine- 
ment and exquisite charm of my poor dear lost mother's manners 
and sentiments had created such an indelible impression on my 
mind , that I shrank from coarse associations ; and a pretty face, 
or well-turned figure, if accompanied by vulgarity, had no at- 
traction for me. This first idol , therefore , found the temple in 
which I was ready to enshrine her unprofaned. No incense had 
ever burned there before ; no psans had ever echoed there for 
another. And she was borne from me by rude hands — was ex- 
posed to insult , to violence , — and I was powerless tp save her, — 
might never see her more! I triied to stretchr my imagination into 
the belief that her form and face had been revealed to me , as 
straggling with the dark stranger I saw her white drapery agitated, 
and' heard her vain shrieks fbr help during the brief intervalbefbre 
the boat had disappeared. But still I had no distinct notion of her 
and fberefere was compelled to accept as fact Madame de^our- 
vffllf'^ vague assertion that she was an angel. A woman's shriek t 
had never previously thought could be harmonious; but hers 
seemed^till toringin my^ ear», and to possess a peculiar charm. 
Nevertheless, on reflectiofi, I could not precisely remember 
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whether it had made this impression on me when I had actually 
heard it, or whether I fSaacied that it was replete with music, when 
I listened to the gouvcmante^s declaration of her perfections , and 
beheld the fairy-like footsteps imprinted on the sand, 

Madame de Stourville , supported by Mr. Bivers and me , and 
still weeping and trembling with emotion , at length reached her 
abode. It was a simple but neat dwelling, scrupulously clean. 
Books , a guitar , drawings , and an abundance of flowers , were its 
chief ornaments, and seemed to constitute the occupations of its 
late inmate. A fresh gush of tears fell from the eyes of Madame 
de Stourville as she entered the little sitting-room , only left three 
hours before with her chere demoiselle , and which so forcibly re- 
minded her of that young lady. She sobbed aloud , as her eyes 
turned to the drawings scattered on a table near the window; the 
guitar with a sheet of music laid by it, and some delicate needle- 
work half finished. 

There is something peculiarly attractive to men of refinement 
in the sight of the chamber of a young and pure-minded woman — 
that chamber in which her innocent avocations are pursued , her 
gentle thoughts indulged , her half-formed hopes cherished , and 
her prayers to the Deity offered up. The one in which we now 
stood seemed invested at least with sanctity; and Mr. Bivers, as 
he glanced on the Bible , placed apart on a small table , with its 
neatly-stitched velvet case, whispered to me, *'The presence of 
this sacred book assures me that the young person who has so 
strongly excited our interest is worthy of it." 

I could have embraced him for having said this , as I fancied it 
was a tacit permission to love the unknown who had already made 
so deep an impression on my imagination, if not on my heart. 
Madame de Stourville observing Mr. Bivers regarding the holy 
volume], said, ^'Yes, that book she read every day; and while 
she did so , I loved to look on her beautiful face, which resembled 
a Madonna of Baffaele, so angelic was its character and eqiression. 
Aht ma belle et bonne Mademoiselle SeUna! — who coaldhave 
believed that she would have thus been torn from me ! " 

The English minister at Naples immediately took np thecasa 
of Miss SomerSy and instituted the strictest search for her; bal 
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several dajs passed without briagiog any tidiegs; and the alarm 
and anxiety of Madame de Stoorville increased to such a degree, 
that her health evidently began to suffer. Mr. Rivers had so much ' 
compassion for the poor woman , that he postponed our departure 
until she should become better; and her entreaties to us not to 
desert her were so urgent, that his humanity and good nature dis- 
posed him to comply with her reiterated request. Madame de 
Stourville sometimes thought of proceeding to Naples , there to 
await the result of the search making in everv direction for her fair 
Sieve; but then came the reflection, that should a possibility exist 
of Miss Somers escaping, she would assuredly direct her flight to 
La Cava , and not finding her gouvemante there , would be at a 
loss to know whither to proceed — a reflection that decided her to 
remain where she was. My anxiety about the fair unknown knew 
no bounds. I would wander by the sea-shore , watching every 
boat that approached, in the vain hope that it might contain her, 
or at least bring some tidings of her fate. What that fate might 
be , I trembled to think ; for the most fearful presentiments filled 
my mind by day, and haunted my dreams by night, banishing 
every other thought. Yet a feeling, scarcely definable even to 
myself, prevented me from acknowledging the powerful interest 
excited by Miss Somers ; and so great was my reserve on this 
point , that Mr. Rivers more than once accused me of indifference 
to the subject which occupied all my thoughts , and imagined that 
the gloom which weighed me down proceeded from my dissatis* 
friction at being detained so long at such a dull place as La Cava. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

f 
Wb had almost ceased to hope for intelligence, the efforts of 

the English minister and the Neapolitan police having failed to 
procure any, when I observed, as I sat on a rock by the sea-sbore« 
a small boat approaching, rowed by two fishermen, in which a 
figure, wrapped in a dark doak, was seated. As the boat neared 
the shore , I advanced, as I had frequently done on previous occa- 
sions, and stood on the spot where it was evident the men intended 
to land.' I £dt niiiisaaUy agitated, and coidd with difficulty re- 
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strala myself ftam bailing tbem ; btit when , having pushed the 
]»oat on shore , one of (hem assisted the person wrapped in thi$ 
cloak to land, atid'I saw the delicate feet of a woman, although 
the rest of the person was concealed , I could no longer resist ex- 
claimiug , *^ Do I indeed behold Miss Somers ! '' 

**Yes, that is my name /' was pronounced in the most dulcet 
accents that had ever before blessed my ears; '*and as you know 
me , can you tell me where is Madame de Stourville? " 

'^LetraecoDductyootoher," said I, offering my arm, which 
she seemed inclined to accept; but the two boatmen , civilly, but 
firmly, declared that they would be her escort until they had safely 
lodged her with the signora to whom she belonged. They did not, 
however , object to my walking by the side of one of them , Miss 
Somers walking between the two. 

** Yob nifist not feel ofl'ended," said she, " at the determination 
of my humble but worthy protectors (o resign me only to my friend, 
Madame de Stonrrille. They have rescued me from the cruel man 
who forced m^ ftt)m Uiy ffouvefmante , and have treated me vrith a 
kindness arid humanity for which I must ever be gratefbh" 

The peasarit-cloak in which Miss Somers was enveloped al-- 
lowed little of her form to be seen , and concealed nearly the whole 
of her face; but her beautiful eyes sparkled beneath the hood that 
shrouded her countenance, and would have rendered any face 
lovely. When we approached near the cottage inhabited hj 
Madame de StourviHe, Miss Somers, with a thouglrtfulness not 
often to be found in persons so young , suggested the propriety of 
my going on to announce her return to Madame de Stourville , lest 
thai kind friend might suffer from the agitation likely to be pro- 
dttced by the sudden apparition of her Sieve, f hurried on to the 
htfuse , and notwithstanding that I endeavoured to assume a calm 
and collected air, Madame de Stotr rvilTe , on looking at me, et^ 
clained , '^M, ttwtt Bieu ! he has beard something of ma ehSr^ 
vtadtnnoiieUe f Oui , oni , he felas , I vtA tfofivdiM&UB , heotd nelHI 

ofjoy?" 

**tou are right, WiAint, iilyottt-SflpposiTfOttS," saidt. *<I 
have good news to cduniiniHcate^ BMsafS^nfar^issdSjl'* ' 
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^*'lfofi JHeuI man Dim^t je tjaus fwneretel** ekelaimed the 
^oui^07Hmte , faUing on her knees , with her eyes filled with tears 
4>f joy and gratitude , while she fervently prayed for a few minutes. 
iShe arose , tremulous with emotion, and asked whether she could 
not go to her chere d&moiselle. 

'* There is no occasion," answered I, *' for Miss Somers will 
soon be here." 

^^EstM possible! quel hmiheur, quel bankmtr, tnais 
fuand sera-t-elle id ! " eiclaimed she. 

** In a few minutes you will see her," said I. 

The good-hearted Frenchwoman ran and embraced me , then 
repeated the same ceremony to Mr. Rivers , and flew to the door, 
at which Miss Somers and her two self-constituted guardians at 
that moment presented themselves. It would be a difficult task to 
describe the exuberant joy of Madame de Stourville , exhibited by 
alternately embracing her charming el^ve^ bursting into tears, ex- 
pressing the most fervent ejaculations of thanks to Providence, 
and to the two boatmen who, under its divine instigation, had rer 
^ned her. 

Mr. Rivers and I were presented to the young lady by her gou» 
vemaiUe, with flattering eulogiums on the kindness we had ex-« 
Mvised towards her when overwhelmed with alarm and grief at the 
enlevement of her cher ange; she would, she declared, without 
our pity and good nature, have gone mad^. 

Vainly would my pen essay to paint the rare beauty of Mis9 
Somers. Never had I beheld so lovely a face, or so faidtless a 
figure. Even Mr. Rivers , the cold and reasonable Mr. Rivers, 
was astonished at the pre-eminent loveliness of this charming 
young creature. Her face was of a perfect oval , the features ex^ 
quisitely chiselled, her complexion delicately fair, and her small, 
tet full lips, ofa rich crimson tint, made it look still fairer. Her 
•yes were of a deep blue , and the dark fringe that shaded their 
(Bowy lids, as well as the beautifully defined brows, of a silky 
texture almost approaching to black , rendered her countenance 
peeuliarly striking. Her hair, of a golden brown, and parted, 
4 la Madonna^ on her finely sculptured forehead, was bound round 
the back of )i^r small and exqiusitely formed head. Her throat wae 

<, Meredith, l\ 
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tfhiit as Milk, tkis sfniple simile offMiog the only image flUit at 
once gives a notion of its softness and purity. Her bust and waist 
were of admirable proportions, sHgiit, yeitonnded, andpessess^ 
ing that fletibility and grate so rarely found united; and lier hands 
and feet might have served as models to the finest sculptor. Her 
smile was irresistible, and betrayed teeth, small, even, and White 
as pearls ; for however hacknied the comparison may be, f can find 
DO other that would be applicable to them. If before I had seen 
Miss Somers I had allowed my imagination, if not my heart, to be 
so touched by her fancied charms , what must have been my feel- 
ings when I now beheld her, ftr, oh! how infinitely superior to 
the fairest dream I had ever indulged about her ! I could have 
knelt and worshipped her, as I drank in large draughts of love 
from her wondrous beauty, and listened to the dulcet sounds of 
her matchless voice. I was confiised — bewildered — speeeUess ! 

^'Yy, you say noting , noting at all in all dis joy; younotvel^ 
come fnachSfe demitiselle. Monsieur?** said Hadame deStour* 
ville , having noticed with surprise my stupidity. 

Hiss Somers looked towards me , and whether she guessed that 
my embarrassment proceeded from any cause rather than indiffer- 
ence , or that the natural modesty and reserve of her nature led te 
it , I could not pretend to say , but a bright blush rose to her d^l^ 
eate cheeks as she met my gaze , and in an instant her lutig dark 
eye-lashes were cast down , as if to conceal the beauteous sii^ 
ftisfen. 

It was some time befbre the exuberant joy of hfadame 4^ 
fltoutville permitted Mr. Rivers to (fuestion eRher lUKss Somers «t 
her rsseueis relative to her escape. When at length thegood Mf 
became more calm , Miss Somers Cold us that she Was conveyed 
to the Island of Isdiia , before landinn^ at which , the person win 
had forcibly carried her from La €ava , declared lo her thet if she 
attempted to denounce him, or elaim protection from any one they 
might chance to meet , he would InlHGt the heaffiest punishment e« 
her, as she was now wholly in his power. TMs- person she d«« 
8«rthed as being rather good-looklvig than otherwise. He hid 
muMaohios , a long beard , and laf fife whiskers. He was tall and 
ttCMetie, spoke Itidian fluently, but With a foreign accent, and 
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sectted of a fanftal dbIbk, for he afpgitf aMd fter temrs by th» 
VBnimly tfareals he had made use of to her. II wa» ckiir that he 
had repreflenfted her ta the two boalmeii whom, he had employed aa 
his wife, who had ^ped from him with an admirer; Cor he ire- 
quentiy addres&ed them with remaries <m the sfaifiilDfiss of sa 
young • creolnre haTmg brofcea her marriage vows , and hairing 
left so good and indulgent a ha^Mfid as he prolefised himself to. 
have been. He prepared them for her denial of this statement, by 
saying that , although so youthful , she was so hardened a sinner, 
that she would deny being his wifb , and that he feared i^ was ir- 
reclaimable. When she, shocked at this fiilsehood, declared her 
innocence, and asserted that she had never previofisly seen him, he 
turned up his eyes , and said to the men , * * You see , my friends, 
it is as I told you , she is utterly eailons and hardened." On land^ 
ing, she was hurried through vineyards and by-paths, die thre» 
men guarding her, and avoiding the hamlets thai lay in their route, 
until fhey reached a lone house , inhabited by a very deaf old man,' 
with whom , it appeared , the individual who had carried ottWa^ 
Semens had been lodging some weeks. 

*' You see I have brought away my w^ ," bdtowed he ; but it 
was not until he had three times repeated them that hi» host could 
hear them. IBss Somers was led up stairs to an humble , but 
dean , room , the windows of which were secured by iron bars, 
and the doet by strong boks on the exterior. In it she found a 
ehange of clothes, of a plain and homely kind, such as are worn 
by the female peasants in the environs of Naples, and which bet 
persecutor told her she was to put on next day. Be then placed 
some bread, grapes, and water, in the room, kfther, cmfuliy 
•acmng the tetenings of the door , the key of which he took witk 
htai , and having remained some time in an adjoiung chamberv 
■he heard him descend the stairs, and soon after leave the house* 
its the heavy deer otapped after him , she ran to the window , and 
saw, to her suiprise, that his appeaaance was totally ehangfd* 
No longer did he wear the nrastaehios, huge whisheis, lesg beard, 
and din lochs, whieh she had see* so short a time befoio, and 
which it was now evident he had used as a disguise. So great an 
aiterailioadidthmabseMaprodttcr<NiUsappeampce^ )hatitwia 
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oaly by a peeidiarity io hk giit that she was able to recognise him. 
His dress too was wholly different , for now it was that of a gentle- 
man; hot his £ice she could not see, as his back was torned to- 
wards her , although she watched him until his figore was lost in 
the distance. The hoose remained perfectly qmet for the rest of 
the evening. She heard the old man fasten the windows and doors, 
and then all was silent, and she addressed herself to the Almighty 
to pray for protection under the trials to which she had been so 
unexpectedly exposed. 

'^Lprayedforyoutoo, dear Madame de Stourville," said the 
charming girl; **a stranger, and left alone, your poor Selina 
snatched away from you ! and Heaven be praised, my prayers were 
not heard in vain ; for I find Crod has raised up for you kind friends 
to console and aid you in my absence. Two days passed before I 
again saw that dreaded man. When he entered my chamber, he 
had resumed the mustachios , whiskers , beard , and elfin locks, 
and his countenance was even more ferocious than before. I ven« 
tured to expostulate with him, and to implore to be restored to my 
gouvemante. But he only mocked my supplications , laid down a 
fresh supply of bread, grapes, and water, left the room, seen- 
Hug the door as before ; and soon after I heard him leave the houaei 
and , as on ithe former occasion , shorn of his locks, mustachios, 
whiskers, and beard." 

A week rolled away in this manner. O ! what long dull days 
were those ! Every second day this hateful man returned to sai4>Iy 
■Mi with fresh provisions, and at each visit he observed the same 
precautions as before ; but seemed still more moody and savage in 
his humour. The day after his kst visit, I, for the first time 
since my arrival, heard strange voices in the house. I became 
dreadfully alarmed , concluding that my persecutor had returned 
with some of his creatures to take me away to some new and worse 
prison , when a pebble was thrown against my window ; and oa 
approaching it, judge of my surprise and joy when I beheld the 
two boatmen who had several times rowed you and me , my dear 
BCadame de StourviUe, in our little excursions here. They in* 
sAantly recognised me , and immediately set about forciag open.the 
idoor of my prison — a ink they foHn^ more diffieult than lfc«y 
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pected. O! bow I trembled lest that fearfbl ifian stionld' arriTe 
before they had accomplished it; but, fortunately, this did aot 
occur, and in a quarter of an hour I saw the door fall to pieces be- 
fore the vigorous blows of my deliverers. I then learnt that thej 
were two brothers , nephews to the deaf old man , who had beea 
imposed on by the falsehoods of my enemy. Having talcen a holi- 
day to visit their uncle , they found that he had a lodger, and by 
inquiries ascertained that a young woman was a prisoner in the 
chamber above. Coupling this information with the fact of my 
having been forcibly carried off from La Cava, it instantly occurred 
to them that the prisoner might be no other than me ; and having 
ascertained this fact , they determined to rescue me, and restore 
me to my dear Madame de Stourville. The old man , fearful of 
the vengeance of my persecutor, accompanied his nephews and me 
to the priest's house , in the next hamlet, where we left him ; and 
my rescuers , having placed me in their boat , wrapped me in a 
cloak borrowed from a sen ant of the priest , brought me safe to 
you, dear, dear friend! and thus saying, she again embraced 
Madame de Stourville. 

The worthy boatmen were liberally rewarded , but the money 
bestowed seemed to give them much less pleasure than the happi- 
ness they saw they had conferred on us all. Mr. Rivers sent oflT 
letters to the English minister at Naples , and to the head of the 
police there , acquainting them with what had occurred , and uf- 
giog the necessity of discovering and arresting the monster who 
had planned and carried this vile plot into execution. In the 
meanwhile , Mr. Rivers proposed — and I could have embraced 
him for it — that we should both sit up in the house, with three or 
four trustworthy peasants, to be selected by our friendly boatmen, 
and that the next day we should escort the ladies to Naples , where 
he wished to place them under the especial protection of the £n^ 
lish minister. 

'* We will then return ," said he addressing me , '* and pursue 
our original project of visiting the celebrated Temples of Pcstum." 

**And must we, dear Madame de Stourville, abandon our 
plan of visiting these famous temples , which I have so long de- 
aired to see?" said Miss Somers. 
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'* Not if dem kind gentlemen irlio vere so good fo me will per- 
mit ns to accompany dem dere /' replied the gmwerrumte, 

"The country aronnd Paestum is lonely , and not the safest in 
the world for ladies," observed Mr. Rivers; **and moreover, 
should the ruffian who has already occasioned so much alarm to 
this young lady, discover that you were gone there, who knows 
but that he might be tempted to take advantage of so wild a region, 
and again endeavour to get Miss Somers into his power? ** 

''But we will have pistols," said I. ''We can send off our 
.servant to Naples at daybreak , and he can bring us additional fire- 
arms , and an additional servant or two , which , with that of the 
• ladies, will form an escort that will deter any attempt on the part 
.of the wretch in question." 

I felt my cheeks glow and my stature expand at the thought of 
yielding protection to the lovely girl before me. She seemed 
pleased with my eagerness to secure her the pleasure she antic^ 
pated in joining our party to Paestum , and repaid me with a smile 
that I should have deemed a sufficient reward for any service* S^ 
proposal was accepted; our servant received orders to set off to 
Naples at daybreak, and we were to leave La Cava for SalfMnio as 
' soon as he returned. The ladies retired to their bedHroomB at an 
early hour, and we bivouacked on sofas In the sittingHrooDi, hi- 
ving our pistols loaded, ready at hand, incaseof^ittackk 

"There is something incomprehensible to me in all thlsaflhir," 
said Mr. Rivers , as we sat conversing after the departure of the 
ladies. "That a young person of such remarkable beauty, and 
apparently so very amiable , shoidd be allowed to travel adMut in 
Italy without any male protector is most extraordinary ; and that a 
father should be so careless of such a treasure is not less singular 
and suspicious. The gmtvemtmte seems to be a kind-hearted, 
worthy woman , devoted to her el^ve , but is evidently unit to be 
'her sole protectress in so lawless a country as tills. The forcible 
'abduction, too, and by a person totally unknown to them, is 
' strange. Nothing like professions of love have been made to Miss 
' Semers, in eHenuation of the videnoe offered to her; conse- 
quently, I am wholly at a loss to account Ibr the motive that 
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•eUuited a de#d; vIhcIi the great beraty of die joung lady i&igM 
cause , dHMigb it would not jastify . ** 

The night passed without aoy alarm ; and wheo moroing came, 
we retired to the little ids where we had taken up oar abode on ai^ 
riving at La Cava. Having refreshed omoselves by a bath, dressed, 
and finished our simple bmakfast , we returned to the lodgings of 
Madame de Stourville and Miss Somers, whom we found seated 
at theirs. There is no light more trying to female beauty than that 
of early mom, when a clear and bright atmosphere betrays every 
defect of compleiion , and every imperliection of feature. Miss 
Somers , however, might well bid defiance to the broadest glare of 
sunshine in which beauty ever basked, and looked transeendently 
lovely when we entered ; her frame refineshed by a night of calm 
and uoii^terrupted repose, and her mind restored to its wonted 
equasimity by finding herself again with her affectionate g-ouvar^ 
nante, I thouf^t — but it might only be fancy — that her cheek 
assumed a brighter hue as we entered ; but what will not a youth 
io a love for the first time fancy when hope aids vanity ? Her dress, 
too, although simple , was exceedingly elegant , and testified that 
some pains had been taken in its arrangement. How completely 
does her attire reveal the character as well as taste and refinement 
of a woman. A meretricious style may sometimes be becoming to 
those more remarkable for a certain showy , flaunting kind of good 
looks, owing their eelai more to a high colour, large datk eyes, 
and a tolerably white skin , than to delicacy of feature or purity of 
eipresaion; but such women are to real beauties what dahlias are 
to moBfr-roses , only looked at with pleasure when the latter cannot 
be seen. Every moment brought to view some new charm in Miss 
Somers, owing to the varying expression of her countenance and 
the ex(iuisite gracefulness of her movements ; and as I looked at 
lier , I was reminded of the verses of the old poet — * * It might be 
said her body thought," so sentient did hers appear in all its slight 
but rounded symmetry. Her soft and glossy hair was braided 
found Ibe back of her small and finely-turned head, and the shi* 
oing tresses that were divided on her snowy temples, heightened by 
their contrast the transparent fairness of her complexion. Her 
eyes, now restored to theic pristine lustre, were by far more 
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or langntslwd beneath their fringed lids with a dove-like softness. 
Her waist, round and symmetrical , vas confined by a pale bloe 
ribbon, and a knot of a amilar hue fastened the lace eoflar that efr* 
circled her milk-white throat. Ha> hands were delicate , phunp^ 
and Cur as those of a child; and oh! how I longed to press them 
within mine, and to kiss those small taper fingers, with their pink- 
colonred nails, which resembled those roseate litde shells found 
on the sea-shore. Bat if I was Ciscinated by the rare beanty of 
Miss Somers , how was the fascination enhanced by the channs of 
her conTCfsalion and the graces of her manner! Her voice too, 
low, sweet, and harmonioas, was in itself an irresistible attno^ 
tion , and lent increased interest to every sentiment she nttered. 

The day was whiled away in rambling around the romantic en- 
virons of La Cava, Miss Somers leading us to her favourite haunts. 
She shuddered when we passed near the grotto whence she had 
been carried off; and Madame de Stourrille absolutdy trembled 
with alann , while declaring that her ekere et beile Mademoiselle 
must not enter it again. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

Thb neit day we left La Cava for Salerno, Madame de Stour- 
viOe and her lovely Sieve travelling in their post chariot, attended 
by Mfemme de ehambre and man servant; Mr. Rivers and myself 
in a traveDittg carriage, and two men servants on the box, 
close to the chaise of the ladies. Never before had I found the 
ciety of Mr. Rivers irksome ; but now my mind was so whoOy 
grossed by one object that I was scarcely sensible of his pi 
and little profited by his instmctive conversation. 

The scenery from La Cava to Salerno is beautifnl , and the day 
was just SQch a one as is most suited to similar expeditions. In- 
numerable flights of pigeons were winging their way from those 
taD and slender towers erected for their dwellings along the hills 
to the left of our route, and as their snowy wings wafted them 
Ihrongb the clear air, the bright bloe sky forming a background^ 
Ihey added to the beauty of the scene. [ 
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O Lore f in wliat irifles eanst thon flwi Mi^lil , atid how sGght 
a fiivoDr from a pure and refined woman can confer happiness on a 
lover! A glance, a smile, a word, or a blush, can transport 
bim , and these favours are the more prized from the reserve and 
delieacyof her who accords them. I felt this when Miss Somers 
accepted the wild flowers I gathered for her on the wayside , and 
repaid the simple offering with a smile fall of sweetness. 

Arrived at Salerno , and lodged in its best locando, fronting 
the beautiful bay, which nearly equals that of Naples, after dinner 
we sauntered forth to explore the objects most worthy of attention 
in the environs. Maced at the foot of the lofty Gragnano , and 
bathed by the blue waters of the Mediterranean, Salerno presents a 
charming picture. The romantic ruins of a fortress crown the 
summit of a steep and rocky mountain that overhangs the town; 
and three ancient castles , standing on separate , but less elavated 
mountains , complete the landscape. This scene , under any cir- 
cumstances , could not have failed to please me ; but when beheld 
with her whose cultivated taste led to a warm appreciation of aH that 
is beautiful in art or nature, how much was my pleasure enhanced ! 
Kor was it alone the taste of Miss Somers that was so highly enlti* 
vated. Every site recalled to her memory the historical events 
with which it was connected , with an accuracy that astonished 
while it delighted me. 

We visited the cathedral, and in examining the antiquities 
which abound in its court, Miss Somers evinced no less interest 
than good taste. She listened attentively to the observations that 
dropped from Mr. Rivers; and he, flattered by her earnestness, 
took more than ordinary pains to invest the subject with all the in- 
terest which his vast erudition and retentive memory so well 
enabled him to do. A reference having been made to the founder 
of the cathedral, Robert Guiscard , son of Tancred, so celebrated 
by Tasso , the poetry of the great Italian became the topic of con- 
versation ; and this young and lovely giri evinced a discrimination 
in pointing out some of the finest passages , which delighted Mr. 
Rivers almost as much as it did me. But when, reverting to the 
works of Bant^, he found that she was not less versed in them, his 
admiration knew no bounds* 
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We sflinifared tt9tb ik» oathedriA to the beailk , wl«re , being 
tempted by the fineoege of the eyeniDg, we entered a boat , and 
were soon floating on the calm sea. TwiUf ht, so brief ki its da- 
ration in Italy, was quickly followed by the rising of the moon, 
whose silver beams soon tinged the placid water over whidi wci 
glided , and the boatmen , encouraged by our silenee — a silence 
produced by the calm lovdiness of the scene around, joined in a 
barcarole of a plaintive nature, that harmonized well vtth our 
fbelings. The words , rude as they were , eipressed the regret of 
parting lovers , about to be divided by the sea, and ell the hopes 
and fears incidental to such a separation were described. Enceo- 
raged by our approbation, the boatmen continned to sing, and the 
airs they selected being always of a soft and melancholy character, 
and the words either full of wild passion, or of deep tenderness, 
fonk into my very soul as music had never previously done. 

*^ Sing to dese gentlemen , ma ohere" said Madame de Stowr- 
ville. ''Dey vill like your singing better dan dat of de boatoaen, 
I am sure." 

Selina , after a moment's hesitation , sang an Italian song on 
the love of home , and so exquisite was her voice , so admirable 
her method, and so pure and touching her intonation, that even 
the boatmen betrayed an emotion while listening to her dulcet 
tones. What, then, must have been my feelings? fify very soul 
was moved, and as my ears drank in the enchanlifig sounds, whUe 
my eyes dwelt with deKghi on the beautiftil countenance of her who 
breathed them , I felt that henceforth my destiny depended <» her 
and that if I could not obtain her affection , life would be indeed a 
cheerless waste , a gloomy, dreary pilgrimage to me. Few were 
die commendations bestowed on the lovely songstress , when she 
had finished ; hot a silence more eloquent than words tald how her 
auditors were moved. 

When we landed , Blr. Riyers having offered his arm to Ma- 
dame de Stourville, I ventured to present mine to her lovely iUv, 
and when I felt her round and eiquisitely formed arm gently folded 
witlnn mine, its touch almost made me tremble. The moon- 
beams were reflected on her face, which looked fldr as Parian 
marble , and so calm was the expression of that beanteooe couih 
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tetnnce , thit ft seemed as If no earthly ^ssidn eonld eVter ddiid ils 
mild lastre. 

** Ton hare no nighto like this in England , I fear/' said Selina, 
lAer a silence of some ndnvtes. 

**lfone,*' answered I; ''but do you not remember our cH* 
male?'' 

^* Not at all ; I left it when I was so young that I have no recol* 
lection of it" 

'' Yet you speak English with as much purity as if you had 
been brought up in England ! " 

** Thanks to an English governess, who took charge of me, un^ 
til death dejHived me of her care. Mrs. Selwyn was indeed a 
modier to me , and by her unremitting kindness and affection pre^ 
rvented me from knowing the loss of that tender tie." 

The beautiAil Selina's eyes filled with tears as she spoke. 

''Ilien Madame de Stourville has not long been your com<^ 
paaion?" said I. 

^'Mot above two years," answered Seiina. ''I consider my- 
self fortusate in having so kipd and affectionate a friend, although, 
in intellectual cultivation and accomplishments, she cannot supply 
the place of my dear and lamented Mrs. Selwyn." 

«' You ha^e sti& one parent left?" observed I. 

''Yes , my fiitber sUll lives ; but i never knew a mother's love. 
I have often pictured to myself what a blessing a mother must be. 
I frequently dream that I see a mild , lovely, and loving face beam 
on me , and hear a low , sweet voice call me by the most tender 
epithets. Yes, a mother must be a blessed tie , a guide to protect 
and warn youth from error, and to reward obedience and affection." 

'* Your imagination has created just sueh a being as my mother 
was," said I. " Beautiftil and good, an angel on earth ! Ah ! had 
she known you ! " 

Our arrival at the door of the hotel stopped a cooyersation m 
irhich both felt an equal interest, and each eiperlenced an incraaae 
of confidence , that under different circumstances an acquaiatanoe 
of long standing could alone have achieved. Bfadame de Stoiir- 
'ville and Mr. Rivers had also become more friendly and ftmiiiar 
during Iheir walk, and he observed to me, «re we saaght oar 
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diambers for the night, that he thought hhr a most kiiid-4ien1ed 
and worthy woman. 

**A mystery, however, is attached to the father of BBss So- 
mers /' said Mr. Rivers , ** and by what Madame de Stoarville left 
drop in conversation, he mnst be a repulsive and disagreeable man. 
He treated his charming daughter with a coldness, if not a stem^- 
ness , that hurt the poor girl very much , and which has given the 
good-natured Frenchwoman a bad opinion of him. He was par- 
ticularly strict in demanding references about Madame de Stour- 
ville , previously to his engaging her as a companion for his 
daughter ; but when she in turn begged leave to inquire something 
about him, he very brusquely told her that his banker would satis^ 
her that she ran no risk of bad treatment in engaging to become 
the companion of his daughter. ' I felt so little disposed to like 
him ,' said Madame de Stourville , * that I would not have under- 
taken the task , were it not that I had conceived such an interest in 
this charming girl that I could not bear to leave her with so stem a 
guardian. I had but a few months before lost my only chOd, a 
girl that any mother might have been proud of , and I saw, orftn- 
cied I saw, a likeness between her and Miss Somers, though I 
must confess my poor lost child was not near so beautiful as Ma- 
demoiselle Somers; and this, as well as the desire of perfecting 
myself in English, increased my wish to remain with her. As 
soon as our engagement was concluded , Mr. Somers told me that 
he wished his daughter to visit Italy , and to remain there for a 
considerable time. ' I desire that she should not enter into so- 
ciety,' said he, 'or become known to any persons eicept the 
masters it may be necessary to employ for her. All communica- 
tion with me is to be carried on through the medium of my banker 
at Paris , who will forward the letters to me. I will place funds in 
his hands to meet the expenses you will contract , which I limit to 
eig^t hundred a-year — ^ sum amply sufficient for the moderate 
scale of living I wish to be pursued.' ' But will you not accompany 
your daughter , Sir?' asked Madame de Stourville, surprised and 
somewhat alarmed at the responsibility she expected to incur. * I 
have never been out of Frimce, Sir,' continued she, *have little 
experience of the worid, have notheen accustomed to tnivel, and 
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dr^ad beiDg eipoeed to the inipositioo an anoyance to whicll 
Tromen are subjected , more especially ia a foreign conntry.' — 
* You will have the protection of a sober and steady man-servant, 
who speaks Italian , a comfortable carriage to travel in, and, by 
s\oidxDg tables d*h6tes f those certain places for being brought in 
contact with adventurers and improper acquaintances , you wiU 
escape annoyance. I have neither the power nor the inclination to 
accompany my daughter to Italy, but, satisfied with the recom- 
mendations I have received in your favour , I confide her to your 
care.' * He took leave of ma chere demoiselle ,* continued Madame 
de Stourville, * without betraying the slightest emotion, and when 
she, pauvre bel ange, shocked at his coldness , changed colour, 
and had her eyes filled with tears , he harshly told her not to make 
a fool of herself; and merely shook hands with her as we entered 
the travelling carriage. The dear girl wept nearly the whole of the 
first stage from Paris, and I was so touched by her grief and the 
painful cause that led to it, that the words of consolation I wished 
to speak expired on my lips. Ah ! Monsieur Riv^re , it is a sad 
thing to see an amiable young creature , with a heart filled with 
kind affection, repulsed by a cold-hearted, unnatural father! I 
do not wish to have any concealments from Mr. Somers , yet I am 
tertain that he will blame me very much , when he learns the en- 
Ikfenunt at La Cava.' ** 

CHAPTER XXX. 

? The next day we proceeded to Piestum , passing by Eboli and 
Persano, a hunting seat belonging to the King of Naples. 

The first View of the temples is indeed most imposing; stand- 
ing on a i^ain bounded on one side by a chain of mountains , and 
open on the other to the Gulf of Salerno. Nevertheless , the sight 
of Uiese noble ruins impressed me only with mdancholy reflee* 
tfons, and chilled the soft and delicious emotions to which my 
heart had, for the first time, so lately become sensible, by remind* 
ingBita of the brevity, the nothingness of Mfe; and such reflections 
tet ill accorded with the new feelings that had taken possession of 
^y.hr^t. There stood these sublime wrecks of antiiqiiity , ^ m 
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longer, as formeriy, snivomided by all the hnmriani cidiiintioii 
peculiar to a fine climate. The roses of Psstam , once bo luned, 
lire now only in the pages of the classic poets of the Angustan age, 
and desolation and solitude reign aronad. 

My fair companion was also impressed by the solemnity of the 
scene ; and when I noticed it, confessed that the sight of fine rains 
always sobered, if it did not sadden, her mind. 

. *'0f the thousands who, like us, have resorted to this spot,'* 
said she, **even since these temples have been in ruin, no trace 
remains; while they still lift their proud heads towards the blue 
sky, as if defying the efforts of that ruthless tyrant — Time, who 
has scathed but not yet destroyed them. How brief, how transi- 
tory, seems the life of man compared with these enduring monu- 
ments of distant ages ! Near them , we are but as shadows fleeting 
away to eternity ; and our cares and trials previously considered as 
not only important enough to occupy all our own thoughts , but to 
create an interest in the breasts of others, sink into insignificancy ! " 

The discovery of this sympathy ^th my own feelings touched 
me to the heart ; nor could the common-place reflections uttered 
by Madame de Stourville dispel the thoughts it awakened* 

** It is a pity the King of Naples does not repair dese temples," 
observed that lady. * *They would look moche better if aet to right 
and whitewashed, I am sure ; and if one of them was appropriated 
to the use of a restaurateur and eqfS, fitted up with mirrors , it 
would be a great improvement. There is something in the drea- 
riness and air of the place dat makes one feel very hungry , . at least 
such is the effect on me." 

The fair Selina could not repress a smile , which Ma^me de 
Btonrville having observed, she with great sinptieily remariood^ 
**Ah! you smile, ma chore, for you tink dat becanse yotf never 
give detoughts to de eating, oders are like yon. Yen Ivas yoong^ 
too , I did not tink so much of my dinner as I do now ; for yomll 
gives de good spirits — de gaieiS de eanir. Bat van de age cone, 
one Iflies to have de good dinner ; and ven one do see i^ old tiaga 
--like dese temples, parexemphy — tombling into decay, ilda 
remind one. dat da old people, Mke dem, are alto fidUaglarafai 
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imd ^s fotlght do ndake one mSimuikoHqw , and den ooe vants ite 
goiiier, de vat you Engiiish call de laDcfaeon." 

Luckily for Madame de Stourville , Mr. Rivers had anticipated 
her wants, and a cold chicken or two, with some other eatables, 
being produced , she rendered justice to the repast. While she 
yet lingered over it, Miss Somers and I strolled around the tem- 
ples, and were leaving that of Neptune, when, on turning round 
one of the columns, we suddenly found ourselves in the presence 
of a lady , and at the same moment Selina started , and grasping 
my arm convulsively, exclaimed, **0h! Mr. Meredith, the terrible 
man who carried me off from La Cava has this moment disappeared 
behind on^ of the columns of the Temple of Ceres. I instantly 
recognised him by the peculiarity of his mode of walking; and he 
retreated so rapidly when we came in view , that it is evident he 
wished to avoid being seen by me. Do not leave me , I entreat 
you," said she, as I endeavoured to release myselffrom her grasp, 
'* Do not pursue him ! Do not — do not leave me ! " 

While she uttered these words in a low and agitated voice , the 
strange lady remained motionless, intently gazing on Miss Somers; 
but after a moment's pause , ^e approached the latter, and said, 
*'You seem alarmed, young lady; can I be of any use?" The 
manner and voice of the stranger denoted that she appertained to 
no common class of society; and her air, too, was dignified and 
ladylike. Her face was shaded by a black veil, so much less trans- 
parent than those generally worn , that it struck me that it was 
used more with a view to concealment , than to shield her from the 
effects of the sun. 

'*Let me recommend you to use ibi&Jlacfmy*' said she, gend/i^ 
offeriog smelUog-bottle to Miss Somers, **You were alarmed^ 
probably by a snake," resumed the straDger; '*I have Noticed 
several among the rank heriwge aromid the temples, but they, are 
iMt midchieyetts unless trod on." 

Mss Vomers was still too much agitated to reply ; so I , some- 
wliil saspi«ioiis that the man wbo had fled had been in attendance 
on this lady, — for I eonid not imagine that she had vIMCed this 
femole fe^^n alone and mproteeted, — (Aieerved, *'tluit Hie 
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llarm of Hiss Somers h«d been caused by the view of a persoQ 
whom she and her friends were very desirous to bring to justice.*' 

** Indeed," said the stranger; *'but may not this young lady 
have made a mistake? I have been here some time, and have seen 
no one, save the peasant who lives in yonder miserable hovel." 

*'No, I did not, could not mistake," replied Selina; **that 
man's air and gestures have made too terrible an impression on 
me ever to be forgotten/* 

I thought that the stranger appeared embarrassed , but at this 
moment Madame de Stourville and Mr. Rivers joined us , and ha- 
ing, in a few words , related to the latter what had occurred , and 
placed Miss Somers's arm within his , I rapidly pursued the track 
pointed out by her as the one her dreaded persecutor had taken. 
In vain did I search the temples , and explore every place likely to 
offer a refuge to the object of my purs)iit. No trace of him could I 
find , so I was returning to my party , dissatisfied and annoyed at 
the ill success of my search , when it occurred to me to proceed to 
the hovel, and question the peasant, who earns a scanty and uncer- 
tain subsistence by supplying a resting-place for the horses and 
postillions of the visitors to Passtum. It struck me that he evinced 
some confusion, when asserting that the strange lady, whose 
caleche was placed in the rear of his house, had arrived alone, the 
postillion who drove being the only person who had accompanied 
her. Vexed and disappointed, I returned to my party , and found 
that the strange lady still continued with them , although the cold- 
ness with which her advances towards establishing a conversation 
were met, ought to have discouraged her. 

** I have been unfortunate in my search ,*' said I , in answer to 
Mr. Rivers's question ; * * nevertheless , I do not yet de^[Mur of dis- 
covering the vile miscreant, and bringing him to the pnnishmeol 
which he so justly merits." 

Madame de StourvUle, drawing one of the arms of SeUnft 
through her own , while Mr. Rivers retained the other, whispered 
Miss Somers to move away , and having coldly bowed to the stran- 
ger, we were turning from her, when she advanced, and begged 
permission to join our party, alleging as an e^cuse for this iotriH 
M^t t}^t b^ngalofie she feUneryouSj in^re ^pQciaUy since shi^ 
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lad nwd Hiat miie dftngenms eharaeter oT ^em w^ -were in 
search, had been lately seen hoyering about the temples. 

" * IT y<m wiB permit my eaUthe to follew in the wake of yours,'' 
said she to Madame de Stounrille, *< yon will much oblige me/' 

^' We have bo right to prevent you,^ replied Mr. Rivers ; *' bat 
pardon me if I say , that a nervous lady "would hardly come to such 
a place as this wMieut a protector , and that it seems rather unac- 
countable that the intrepidity wliich led to your venturing her 
alone, should so suddenly hafve forsaiien you." 

**Let her not come wid us, I pray,** whispered Madame de 
Stourvffie. 

The stranger seemed embarrassed , as our repugnance to her 
jeinkig our party became manifest; nevertheless, she st3I kept 
near us." 

*' Order fht horses to be got ready,*' said Madame deStour> 
Vine , ** and let «s set out for Salerno as soon as possible , that we 
may arrive there before dark." 

Mr. ifivers , consigning the arm of S^ina to me, walked to the 
liottse where the servants and carriages had been left, to desire 
thfem to make ready for our departure. Emboldened by the ab- 
sence of the ddest and gravest of our party , the stranger walked 
close to the side of Madame de Stoorville, and observed that it gave 
her pleasure to recognise in the young lady a compatriot. 

^'Biftmay be , Madame ,"' replied the gmtvemavtte , ** but dis 
young lady never makes any acijuaintanee wid strangers , so you 
Will please not to apeak to her," 

** There surely can be no crime in one lady addressing a few 
^irords, enpoisanty to another," said the stranger, evidently dis^ 
composed by the pertinacity with which Madame de Stonrville 
rejected her advances. 

* * Be ladies who are bien 4km6 , dat is well bred , do not force 
diervordson young ladies yen dier ehapertms do not approve it," 
remarked the gouvemante; after which reproof the stranger con^ 
tinaed to wa& silently on. 

''Only fancy," said Mr. Rivers, retarnmg at Ihe «iamenl» 
'< onr servants , as well as the postillions , are in a state of complete 
intoiication. This looks very odd , for our domestic has hitherto 

Mtrtdith. \% 
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been a very sober nmn, aod I have andeistood Ihat 7oars» Madame 

de Stoanrille, was peculiarly steady." 

t **Andmy posUllioo, Sir," intenrupted the lady, is he, too, 

intoxicated ! " 

* * He either is , or affects to be so , replied Mr. Rivers , looking 
suspiciously at the stranger. 

**I never knew our senant to drink — never saw the least 
symptoms of it," said Madame de Stourville. 

' ' What is to be done ? '* demanded Mr. Rivers. < ' We cannot 
stay all night in yonder wretched hovel, yet to trust these ladies 
in a carriage driven by a drunken postillion is not to be thought of." 

'*I will drive their caliche,** said I, eagerly; and you will 
accompany them in it, taking the precaution of having our arms 
with you, except a pair of pistols, which I will keep with me." 

We walked towards the house, which I again entered, and 
there I beheld the servants and postillions stretched on the floor, 
sleeping off the effects of their libations, to the vast extent of which, 
several empty bottles bore ample testimony. I threw a pl«itiful 
supply of cold water on the faces of our servants, in the hope of 
bringing them to their senses; but sundry groans and half-intelli* 
gible words were the only effects I produced. The owner of the 
hovel appeared nearly equally stupified as the servants and postil- 
lion; and though I repeatedly shook him, he either could not, or 
would not, speak. I harnessed the horses, and having tied a 
scarf around my waist, I stuck my pistols into it, and mounted, 
while Mr. Rivers handed Miss Somers and Madame de Stourville 
into the ealeche. The strange lady seized the arm of Mr. Rivers, 
and entreated him to permit her to occupy the fourth seat in the 
carriage. 

* * You surely cannot be so cruel , so uncharitable ! " exclaioied 
«he, **as to leave a helpless woman in such a wild place, and 
among a set of intoxicated menials! In pity, let me accompamx 
.you to Salerno." 

*'0, let her, pray do let her come," saidSelina; **itwoQ24 
>e too dreadful to leave her here.*' 

«« I suppose we must give her de seat , do I not like it at idl; ** 
•observed Madame de Stourville , s€ms oeremmuo. 
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' Mr. Biveiv; though evidently with relaetan'ce, handed tha 
stranger into the carriage ; and I drove off, deeply impressed with 
a sense of the responsibility I incurred in my new task. Anxious 
to advance as rapidly as was consistent with the safety of my 
predons charge, we had made a considerable progress in our 
route , when suddenly eight men rushed from behind a hedge , and 
a shot from one of the foremost of them penetrated my left arm, 
which fell powerless to my side. The carriage was soon surrounded 
by the whole party, one of whom was masked. Mr. Rivers was 
dragged from it , his arms pinioned behind his back , and while in 
this defenceless condition , the miscreants repeatedly struck him 
with the butends of their carabines, until, nearly senseless, he 
fell to the earth. Maddened at beholding the man who was 
masked , and who it was evident was the leader of the party , seize 
Miss Somers , and , in spite of her frantic cries , bear her from 
the caliche, I rushed towards him, when one of his foUowecs 
aimed a blow at my head with his pistol, which felled me to the 
ground , and for a time deprived me of all consciousness. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

Whsn restored to a sense of what had occurred , I found Ma* 
dame de Stourville and Mr. Rivers anxiously watching over me ; 
the former weeping bitterly, and the latter filled with alarm 
about me. 

I DOW learned that the bandits who had assailed us, had, after 
lyiog the arms of Madame de Stourville and Mr. Rivers, unhai^ 
nessed the horses , and given them their liberty. 

They then forcibly carried off Miss Somers to a boat lying at s 
short distance from the shore , which made directly for a vessel at 
anchor about a league off — the strange lady having voluntarily 
accompanied the party. Two peasants passing the spot where we 
lay, had Ifl^rated Madame de Stourville and Mr. Rivers, and 
assisted them in their endeavours to stanch my wounds and restore 
me to consciousness. 

**It is quite evident," said Mr. Rivers, '*that the strange 
woman who Ibreed herself on us is an accomplice, if not a pna* 
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idpal, ID the abdactkii <)f Ifiis Somets, aslier not b^g tl treited, 
andhervoliiBtarilyaeGampatiyiDgtlwBebrtgiiHds, lesOtfi^s/' 

The peasants , wbo lived at no great distance , offeped to assisit. 
in tran^oitiog me to the cottage of one «f Aem , a task of some 
difficulty, fh>m ibe ektrame weakaiess caused by loss of Mood. 
Hadame de StonrriUe and Bir. fUters bad «lso suffered severely 
inm the brutality of tbose who had wonnded me. But though (be 
|»ain of wy woandsimd the weakness occasioned by loss of blood 
Rndered me nearly belpless , I forgot my bodily ills in Ihe shock 
and grief my mind «iperienoed in the loss of my adomd 19etina, 
and in the terror excited fbr her faie. To be tbos powerless to 
protect or rescue her maddened me , and I groaned in tortare , as 
I pictured ber to miyself surround^ by the miscreants who had 
carried her off. 

Having reached the humble cottage of the peasant, and beiii|^ 
placed on the coarse but clean pallet ^ed with the straw of Indiui 
corn , it was ptoposed to send one of the men to Salerno for post- 
horses and a surgeon. Lndkily, one of the horses that had been 
liberated from the caleche had strayed from the road across some 
fields that lay in the direction of the house to which I had been 
brought , and was quietly feeding on the scanty herbage. The 
peasant soon seooved end mounted him , and in a sliort line was 
on his read to -Salemo , while I , exhansted , dropped Into a4eep 
skunber, tmm which I awoke not until the arrival^ fbe surgeon 
and postp-horses. With these came an escort of six men , soldiers, 
ftom ihe limited gnrison >of Salerno , setift by the commanding 
officer , on hearing of our disaster. Having ascertained Iroai tbe 
peasants that our assaiants had embarked , and w^eve «ut of reaob, 
their braverylfinew no bounds. They waved their siMnrds, uttered 
vinous threats of vengeance against the brigands wbo bad dared to 
molest Ibehr ^ofoelieneies , — the brave and noble />br8»f t>rtY, — 
and assured us tbat while they were near us we were safo. The 
surgeon looked very igmve whfle examlBlttg my wounds , iniked nf 
concussion of the brain following heavy blows on the bead , biattad 
of the probable necessity of trepanning, and a m pa rt aHwi nf 4he 
ann ; but held out hopes, that if tbere wasa chance of beingtspared 
- anch desperate operatlmis , he , and he akme , oonld affiBCt 4t^ fle 
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Ui^wm UmII «ii^ M tmsHf^ mfw^i mAted foBtmiftttf in laBiitg 
MtQ liiB k«nds, for that his sfcitt was well Irnvwrn^ aod ^ti his 
pitetiee ui son-shot wauiids had heen Yery extf nsive: m the Nea- 
politeM asniy^ when ^posed to t^AttstidaafoKees, oyerwhieby 
as he maiotaiaed, they had achieved repeated victoines. If I did 
not entertaio the most perfect confidence in theskiU and judgoient 
of il Sigaor Carabosca, it was not for want of reoeiviQg ivAumer-* 
able declarations of both from himself. The le^ and arms hQ 
had, as he asserted, taken off, could not be counted; and the 
baUets he had extracted might sii^ply an army. The peasant's 
wife turned up her eyes and crossed^ herself, as she Dstened to 
Signer Carabosca's boastings, while Mr. Rivers shrugged his 
shoulders, and evinced other symptoms of incredulity and dis- 
satisfaction. The motion of the carriage greatly increased the pain 
^n my arm; but so wholly occupied were my thoughts by the fate 
of Selina , that I was regardless of the torture I endured. With 
what bitter feelings did I contemplate the route , which together, 
basking in her smiles and listening in rapture to the tones of her 
silvery voice , we had traversed the previous day , rich in hope and 
health , while now — powerless to rescue her — she was snatched 
away , and exposed to dangers , the bare notion of which Glled me 
with horror ! Every turn of the road recalled some look , some 
observation , of hers. Her accents seemed still to dwell in my 
ears, while she was far, far away^ and possibly I might never 
more behold her. 

Madame de Stourville wept and talked , and talked and wept 
by turns , appealing frequently to Heaven and to me , whether her 
chere et belle, demoiselle was not the most perfect creature in 
existence? — a fact I was ready to maintain at the point of my 
sword , — and whether she herself was not the person in all the 
world the most to be pitied? — a statement to which I was by no 
means disposed to assent. 

Arrived at Salerno , the sight of that calm and beautiM bay, 
over which we had gHded so shortly before, and of the spots where, 
with her arm in mine , we had walked , recalled the conversation 
thst had oceucved with a vividiMsa that made tbe receat scene of 
her aMiclioii ifipenr 1^ sMne; frigliKUl dream. BUtcrly did 
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Madame de StonrvOle now reproach herself for not having ^Sne^ 
relumed to Naples when Miss Somers bad been restored to her, as 
in a populous city she would have been safe from the daring vio- 
lence that had a second time been so snccesslnlly employed against 
her , and in this regret Mr. Rivers and I truly sympa^iied. 

Various and fruitless were the conjectures in which we all three 
indulged as to the probable motives of those who had planned and 
executed this crime ; but the perfect ignorance in which Madame de 
StourvOle was relative to the family history and connexions of Miss 
Somers, precluded her from fornishing any clue to them. Mr. 
Rivers again sent information of the event to the English minister 
at Naples , and authorized him to offer a reward for the discovery 
of Miss Somers and the detection of the delinquents. The civil 
authorities at Salerno proposed to send persons around the country 
in search of the young lady ; but as we knew she had been taken to 
sea , we declined their services. 

A violent fever was the result of my wounds , and Mr. Rivers 
was compelled to have recourse , not ODly to peremptory orders, 
but to personal superintendence , to prevent il Signor Carabosca 
from essaying his skill , of which he entertained considerable 
doubt ,* in extracting the ball which he alledged was lodged in my 
arm. But Mr. Rivers was determined to entrust the operation only 
to an English surgeon of eminence established at Naples, for whom 
he had sent an express; a measure which greatly irritated the 
Signor, who repeatedly declared that his military experience pe- 
culiarly fitted him for the treatment of wounds. Madame de 
Stourville ventured to suggest the expediency of calling in a French 
surgeon and physician , they being , as she asserted , far superior 
to English practitioners , of whom, with the prejudice peculiar to 
her nation , she entertained a great dread. 

**De English doctors kill more patients than disease does," 
said she. '* And as to surgeons , none are so good as de French, 
for no oders have de same opportunities of seeing wounds, as no 
people fight like de French." 

**CospetioI Signora, you are in error!" said Carabosca. 
'^'Th^ Italians, and, above all, the Neapolitans, are the most 
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despmte peoplie in the whole world for fighthag; and that is the 
reason why we understand gnn-shot and sabre wounds better than 
the surgeons of all other nations. Why, this hand" — and he 
held up his right arm — "has lopped off more limbs than I can 
count, and no one was erer able to say that Giacomo Carabosca 
bungled in his operations ! Yes , I am tiie man to whip off an arm 
or a leg in a trice ! And it will not be my fault , Signor Rivers , if 
the Signor dies from having the amputation too long deferred/' 

Br. Luther and Mr. Saunders arrived at Salerno even sooner 
than was expected ; and the first having administered some cooling 
potions to abate the fever, the latter examined my wounds, and 
announced , to the great satisfaction of Mr. Rivers , that the one in 
my arm was not of a dangerous nature , and that the bullet had not 
lodged in it. The servants left at PjBStum now arrived. They had 
been rendered incapable of performing their duty by having had a 
narcotic mixed in their wine , of which they had not drank a suffi- 
cient quantity to have otherwise produced so violent an effect. 
They had remained nearly in a state of insensibility from a short 
time after they had drank the wine until a late hour the following 
day, and had noticed a man, the description of whom corresponded 
precisely with the person seen by Miss Somers , leaving the house 
at Psstum as they entered it , after removing our collation. Little 
doubt could be entertained that the enlevement had been planned 
for some hours, and that the planners had been aware of our move- 
ments. The postillion who had driven the strange lady toPasstum 
bad informed ours that the lady was accompanied by a man who 
appeared to be of an inferior grade in society, and wholly subser- 
vient to her commands. They had arrived at Psstum at an early 
hoar in the morning , and the man had exchanged signals with a 
vessel at anchor a short distance from the shore , on which a boat 
was soon after launched with three men , who drew it up beneath ; 
a shelving bank near the water's edge. This was all the informa- 
tion they could give us , for the owner of the wretched house at 
Pastum either was, or affected to be, in total ignorance relative 
to the strange lady; but from his denying her being accompanied 
by the man whom our servants saw, it appeared that he knew more 
than he would t^. 
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Dhdtf tite care of Br. iJoHhei and Mr. 8aiii4en; I aowt begin 
to recoTor, and in the course of a week was aMe to be«r the jouniey 
to Naples , wliiUier Madame de Stoiwille accompaiued Mr. BiTem 
aod mysell I was most imiiatieDt to arrive there, in the hope 
that OB the spot some intelligence eonld be obtained of Selina; 
but, alas! nothing relative to her had been discovered, attbongh 
the Eo^h minister had used every exertion in his power for the 
purpose , and had been assisted by the civil authorities ol Naples. 
Madame de StourviUe wrote to the Jbther of Selina to acfuniAtbim 
with what had occurred; and now, inastatoofnervooftexcitolion 
that it was painful to witoess, awaited the result of the active 
search set on foot for the discovery of that dear and loveJj gid. 

CHAFffiR XXXIi. 

AvTBR a month's g^fintF at Naples, impatiendj borne, hot 
rendered inevitable by my weakness, I proposed viskuig Sicily, 
urged to this stop by a latent , though feeble hope of there gaining 
some trace of the fugitives. Madame de StourviUe shed many tears 
at our parting , which seemed to renew afresh the pot^aancy of her 
grief for Miss Somers , and I tndy sympathized in her feelings. 

We embarked for Palermo with a fahr wind ; but had not been 
long at sea,, befere a dull cdm left our vessel like a log on the 
wator, and irritated my nerves not a little, so ai»iou8 was I to 
reach our destination. Under other circumstances , I might have 
enjoyed the contomplation of the blue sky above, and the as blun 
sea which mirrored it, unbroken by a single wave, while the bafany 
air re>invigorated my languid frame. But my thoughts were so 
wholly occupied by Selina, that I was insensible to eveiylliing 
aroniMi me; and I wonld have preferred a storm that impeUed our 
bark to tfie shore where I hoped to leara tidings of her, to[lhe soft 
and deUcions weather that prevailed. 

Httvingrefased to descend to the cabin, or partake the eveniBg 
meal, I remained on deck, and watched the shades of twilight 
stealing over the vessel. Bright purple clouds » fringed with r»* 
seate and golden tints, spread themselves over the hecre«s» an4 
were reflected on the sea, until they every moment lost seow per- 
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|io& of tiMir sfriendom'. At length, the^ snbeiiM ilito sombre 
lines , which cast a dim and shadowy veil over the water , the rip* 
jplitag of which ai^st tiie sides of the vessal pcoduec^a moBOtonoas 
an4 drowsy soomI, that increased thie peosiveiiess^ thai stole over 
me. There is no situation more calculated to awaj^en melancholy 
refiectioBs, even in those not natoxaUy prone to them, then the 
fall of evening at sea. How, then , must it effect those who havie 
any sohject for regret?' The mind becomes softened; the loved, 
th« absent, the dead, are remembered wUh fbnd sadness, awl 
'voices, silent for ever, and pcrdiaooe forgotten during the busy 
hoiurs olday , are now once mare recalled to memory. I thougl^ 
of my dear mother in her distant grave , until tlie past rose up be* 
fore me as vividly as if I had only lost that sainted parent a few days 
before. I reproached myself for having of kte aegleeted her me- 
mory, and accused myself of ingratitude in having so soon found 
consolation for her loss. But even while thus reproaching myself, 
the thought of the lovely Selma would retmrn to banish that of my 
mother, and the low tones ofher musical voice, and Ae beautiful 
expression of her soul-beaming fiice , would haunt me. Oh I how 
dtseordant at such moments sounded the mirth- and laughter, the 
clatter of plates, and the calls for attendance from the noisy occiw 
pAnts of the cabin. 

It was while I was thus indulging in pensive reveries , that the 
sailor at the helm commenced singing the very air that the boatmen 
at Saleftto had selected the evening previous to our faUd visit to 
Ftfstunt. Every note , every Word , brought the scene of that 
happy evening back, and as I listened, tears started tomyeyess* 
How poverltd is the effect of music in awaking associations ! Mine 
were ^ « very melancholy nature , yet I would not have changed 
tk^m for all that pleasure could offet ; aod when the sailor ceased td 
fiin^, I sUpped some moiiey into hia haod , and asked him to re- 
peat the song. 

Mr. Rivers , and one of the passengers , a burly-looking, red- 
foeed man, caoM on deck while the sailor was still singing; and I 
BOW discovered that indivlduiyi was an EagMshman. He addressed 
Ihe sailer in bad ItaMan, told him his song was a most duttaad stur- 
pid one , and advised him to change it for something of a more g^ 
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ind lively character. The saflor said that the Signor Forestieri had 
commaDded the soBg. 

** Weil , there is no accoHDtiog for taste ," observed my nd»- 
ennd compatriot; **aiid if tlie gentleman is satisfied , why, it is 
DO business of mine." 

**I have heard that air before, somewhere or other,** said 
Mr. Rivers. 

"O, for the matter of that, Sir, the Italian songs are all so 
like each other, that there is no distingnishing one from another,** 
remariced the stranger. **I have now been thirty-five years, olf 
and on, a resident in Sicily, but I conid never take to Italian 
mnsic. It seems to me be all the same , and very unlike onr 
English. Give me 'Nancy Dawson,' and * Molly pot the Kettle 
i^n ,' and half-a-hnndred other merry songs of the same descrip- 
tion , and 1 11 give ap the operas , and other Italian music , with 
all my heart." 

**Then yon are no admirer of it , I observe ," said Mr. Rivers. 

** No , Sir , certainly not. I think Italian music very like Ita- 
lian wine, poor, weak, washy stuff!" 

'*But surely the Marsala we have been drinking was neiduNr 
weak nor washy?" 

''Agreed; but why? simply because that wine was manu- 
lictttred by me." 

" Indeed." 

"Yes, I assure yon. I had not been long in Sicily before I 
determined to make a wine that should rival Sherry, and I think 
I have succeeded. The heat of the climate ripens the grapes in 
Sicily capitally, and, with plenty of brandy, I give the wine they 
produce as much body, ay, and more too, than any Sherry that 
ever left Spain. The whole secret of making good wine consists in 
putting plenty ofbrandy into it. Look at me, Sir, where will you 
find a health ier or a heartier man of sixty years of age ? I attribute 
it all to my never drinking anything but Marsala , made after my 
own plan. I never am ill, except now and then having a sharp 
twinge of the gout , which I don't mind a fig , and an occasional 
head-ache not worth minding, so I think I have a right to speak 
well of Manala." 
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'* Ton Kke Sicily, I suppose.'* 

'* Coii^ cosi, as the Italiaos say. I Kked it better when Lord — 
let me see, what was his name, commanded them ; I always forget 
his name. Lord — Lord — ; I cao't remember it; but it 's no 
■Mtter. He commanded at Palermo , was a general in the army, 
end had two or three English regiments there at the same time. 
Let me see, what were the regiments. The — ; bless me, how 
odd that I can't remember the names ; but it *s no conseqnence ; 
and there were a great many English people came there at the same 
time, and they could not bear the weak, washy, Italian wine, and 
so I took it into my head to manufacture some that I thought would 
please them , and it did ; and from that time I have gone on , and 
my business has prospered. There was Colonel — ; what was his 
name? Well , it is very vexatious to have forgotten it , for he was 
one of my hest customers. Colonel — Colonel Thompson , was 
It? No , not Thompson ; Thomas , I think it was , or Sampson ; 
Irat it 's no great matter ; he recommended my Marsala to the mess, 
and to all his friends; and, above all, to Major — ; how strange 
I can't recollect his name ! Major — Major — ; I think it begins 
with an N — ; but it 's no consequence. And there was King Fer- 
dinand from Naples , and the Queen , and the royal family , all 
Mving at Pialermo , because the Neapolitans thought the change of 
air would do them good ; and there was a French Duke , I forget 
bis name, who married a daughter of King Ferdinand's, a most 
worthy and excellent lady she was ; I wish I could remember her 
name ; but it 's no matter. Palermo was then a very gay place, 
and the bands of the English regiments used to play every evening, 
such beautiful tunes, * Nancy Dawson,' * Molly put the Kettle on,*' 
* Money Musk,' 'Rule Britannia,' and *€rod save the King.' If 
vsed to make me feel so queer like, to hear these tunes so far away 
from bone. Ay , talk of Italian music , what is it compared with 
any of the tunes I have mentioned ! When King — ; I forget his 
name , but it 's no great matter , he was a Frenchman , and a fine 
aoldier, too, I have heard say ; left Naples, King Ferdinand and 
his family (all but the old queen , who went to somewhere in Ger- 
many; I don't remember the name; and died there) returned to 
Naples , and found everything so improved and clean , they could 
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bardly recognise the place. And the Feach duke, iHlo>Bnified 
King Ferduiand*» danghUsr, yf%ai to France, and the Bnglish 
i«ord, who commanded at Palermo, and the reginests stationed 
there, all left, and the town was quite deserted like, and nevet 
was the same since , and I have never, except dnrlng two or tlure« 
visits I have paid to England, heard ' Rnle Britannia ,' * God save 
the King,' * Nancy Dawson,' or * Molly put the Kettle on/ [dayed 
or sung. I am sorry to say England is very much fallen off in this 
respect of late» You no longer hear the nice old tunes played abonl 
tiie streets in London as in the eld times, on the hand-organs,' 
and hurdy-gurdies. No, a plague on them, they are always play-* 
mg Italian tunes , which much vexed me." 

In this manner did Mr. Medlieut , fof thus was he called, eon- 
tinuoto-chatlec, fofgiatiting the naaie of every person of whom he 
^oke; until, no longer ahle to support his mcessaat bakiUag^y 
I rose and sou^ my cabin — an examhle which he quickly fol- 
lowed. When he and Mr. Bivers^ had entered thdi berths , and 
proved by certain nasal sounds that they weve adeep,. I agua 
ascended to the deck, and once more recHoed in misrfomier station, 
delighted to be released from the preseoee of my stupid HbUow 
countryman. How an individual of cuHivated mii^ ,. and teined 
habits like Mr. Rivers , could hold companionship wi<^ such • 
person as Mr. Medlicut, surprised and disfJeased me; and I 
rather piqued myself on my own fastidiousiieas oi taste, whicfei 
precluded a patient endurance of such an infliction. 

The moon had now silvered the sea with it& bright beams ; a 
gentle, but fevourabte breeae filled our sails; and we glided 
smoothly on our course, the silence unbroken save by the nuiraHir 
of the water as the prow of our vessel broke its glassy suriaoe , lea- 
ving far behind in its wake a line of silvery radiance, still mtfo 
brilliant than the rest of the sea. Soothed by the tranqiuttlity of 
the scene, I dropped into a calm and deep sleep, from which X 
awoke not, until, at an early hour next mormng, Mr. Bkfws ste^d 
by my side , carefully [facing a warm cloak to preserve me from 
cold — an act of kindness that broke my slumber. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Mr. llBDLictrT sdon after came on deck , and declared that — 
ibanks to the addttional hampers ef IMfarsala he had drnak the pre-^ 
vioDs night — he had slept perfectly veil , a precaution he had 
been advised to adopt by a colonel , whose name and regiment he 
tainly tried to remember , and which, asusaal, he said was of no 
consequence. 

** Have you many En^ish residents atPriermo?** inquiredMr. 
Birers. 

**No, Sir; few except some merchants and their families, 
^ome of these are worthy and respectable people. Mr. — ; bless 
me , how stupid it is to forget his name. He came from some 
place I cannot call to mind , married the daughter of an old friend 
of mine , whose name I can't remember , which is very strange, 
as we were very intimate in former years. We have also Mr. John-^ 
son , no , TonsoB , or Jobson , it I don't mistake , a very pleasant, 
clever fellow , swears by my Marsala , and recommends it to all 
his friends and correspondents. His wife , a very pretty woman, 
B Sicilian ; her name was , let me see , €asan9lla ; no , Chiesa 
Natala ; no , it was not dtber of 1(faese names , but something like 
them ; but it 's of no consequence. We have a3so a Mr. — ; ther6 
again , hang me if I haven't fergetten his name , although I know 
him as well as any man in Palermo. He has a pretty wife , but A 
isonfounded shrew , quarrels with all the other merchants' wives, 
Bod makes her husband take her part, however in the wrong she 
May be, so that be, although naturally, a peaceable MIow, is 
always at war with his neighbours on her account. O! ^ E^g- 
Usfa women, I must say, are ever much addicted to prying into 
Hke allbirs of any strangers , par^cularly females , who come to 
Ptfermo , and are never over charitable in (he conclusions (bej 
draw from their real or fancied discoveries. "Why , it was only 
two months ago that they were aH set agog by the arrival of a lady 
whom ^ey declared to be a mosrt mysterious person , though what 
they could see in her to lead Hiem to think so , I cannot make out. 
9he brought a respeoiable letter of oredit, which, iDmyopiuiony 
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is a saffieient proof of being aD lig^t, afleged liersdf to be a widow, 
is neither young nor handsome , althoogh siie bears the remains of 
having been in her yonth what is called a showy woman. But be- 
cause, notwithstanding they made her overtores of eirflity » she 
keeps aloof from minng in their society, they indulge in varioos 
conjectores abont her. The occasional visits of a strange , and 
somewhat ferocious looking man , something between a pirate and 
a courier, who comes from Naples, and stays but a ^ort time 
with her, has awakened the curiosity and suspicion of the En|^sh 
ladies at Palermo. This man has a small vessel, in which he sails 
about. It is manned by five or six Genoese eailors, dare-devil sort 
of fellows, who, when in port, ifquestioned about their master, 
as they often are, either menace or ridicule those who speak to 
them. The lady's establishment consists of a female servant and 
four Frenchmen , who seem devoted to her, and are, strange to 
say for Frenchmen , as reserved and silent about their mistress 
and her affairs as she herself is." 

** And what is the name of this lady?" incpiired Mr. Rivers. 
*'Her name is BIrs. — , Mrs. — ; now is it not too bad of me to 
have forgotten it? but it is of no consequence after all.*' 

*' And in what part of Palermo does this lady reside?" inquired 
I , struck by a sudden notion that she might be the very person 
who had intruded herself on us the memorable day at P»stum. 

'* She resides in a house near the sea-shore, with a high-walled 
garden in the rear." 

The vessel , the description of the man , and his habit of crui- 
sing about, agreed with the suspicions I had formed; and it oc- 
curred to me that through our loquacious fellow passenger we 
might obtain a clue to the discovery of the lovely Selina. No sooner 
had this idea entered my head , than I instantly became as polite 
and chatty with Mr. Medlicnt as I had previously been cold and 
reserved. I encouraged his propensity to gossip , and was soon 
furnished with innumerable anecdotes and tales relative to all Ms 
acquaintances in Sicily. Many of them were not over creditable lo 
the persons of whom they were related ; but fortunately , the utter 
defectiveness of his memory in retaining names rendered his scao-^ 
dalotts histariettw hamdess; and the pi§uantt anecdotes «f 
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** Mrs. — ; hang me if I can remember her name," or ^ ^ Mrs. John* 
son, Tomson, or Sampson," proved, indeed, of **do consequence." 

When he had left ns to go down to the cahin , to indulge in a 
glass of his favonrite Marsala , which he pronounced to be the uni- 
versal panacea for all maladies , being, as he asserted, a preven- 
tive , as well as a cure , Mr. Rivers observed to me that he thought 
we had obtained a clue to Miss Somers. 

"It struck me from the first," said he, *'that this garrulous 
man, from knowing Sicily so well , might be of use to us. It was 
this belief that induced me to cultivate his acquaintance ; although 
I saw that you took little pains to conceal the distaste with which 
his loquacity had inspired you. Had I , like you , avoided him, 
we should never have found this clue." 

At length our voyage drew to a close , and as we neared the Si- 
cilian shore , its beauty made a deep impression on us. There is 
something very exciting in the first view of a strange country. 
Whatever notions of it we may have previously formed, are found 
to be so unlike the reality , that a sentiment of disappointment is 
mingled even with the admiration it calls forth. The scene so new 
to our eyes has existed for centuries as we now beheld it, and in 
the land before us, no familiar face comes forth to smile a welcome 
to us ; no friendly hand is held out to meet our own ; the very lan« 
guage is new and strange to us ; and we experience that feeling of 
loneliness always peculiar to the first landing on a foreign shore — 
a feeling that reminds us of our own insignificance in life. Is 
there a human being in this new hind that would care if the ocean 
swallowed us? is a thought that suggests itself, as we gaze around. 
This mental question hope answered in my breast , by whispering, 
*' Yes, if Selina dwells in Sicily, she would care!" and this idea 
cheered in a moment the sense of loneliness that was stealing 
over me. 

"Here we are, Mr. — ; hang me if I havenH forgotten your 
name; but it's of no consequence. Isnotthatabeautifiil, a^o* 
riom view? There," continued Mr. Medlient, "stands Monte 
Catalfano on one side , and Monte Pellegrino on the otheir. The 
port and its mole are beneath Monte Pellegrino. Tes, Palermo, 
though somewhat dilapidated » is still a fine place , aad^o Ithiiik 
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yon will admit when jmL baVe seen ft atid its environs. Commantf 
jne in all tiut can be -of sse to you ; ft>r it iritl give me ?eal pleasme 
to serve or oblige my country men. I can offer yon rooms in my 
bouse , and a besrty welcome. It ^as only last year that I had Sir 
Thomas — ; disar me , I have fvrgotten his name ; slaying with 
Me. fie is a barouet , and has a fine place in some ^Mvnty — let 
me see if I can*t remember the name. Koifdk ' — no , Sufiblk , f 
tiuakitis, but it's of DO consequence. I have Ms name, and the 
name of Us phice written down tX, home. I made him Wf^e it, for 
I ntver trust to my memory." 

Wo declined avaUing ourselves of his hospitable offer ^ and he 
then good-naturedly volunteered to conduct us to the best inn, 
and arrange with its -owner for our lodging i&c. during our stay. 
«< Ton must let. me send you some of my own choice Marsaia ; you 
will find nothing like it in any olher house thannune." 

JIfr. Medlic«t was really very useftil to ws, for he consigned onr 
higgage to some of the porters on the mdie , all of whom seemed to 
know him very well ; gave them direcUons wl^ther they were to be 
conveyed ; 4md left ^ vessel with us. **^ Here/' said be, *' is the 
Forta Felice; see whst a fine view of the city it commands. Is it 
not a diarming prospect? " And charming it truly was , so much 
so , that we paused to behold ft. ^' Ay , f thoo^t you would ad- 
mire {^ermo; every stranger does; and if you ike antiquities, I 
hBve.a friend, anirisknan, settled here many years , asatea<^er 
of the English ianguage, who can toll you all id)0«it the Carthagi- 
nians, and other ancient people connected with ^lis place. Ife sayd 
the xeai name of^is city was Panormas, firem which, I tell him,' 
panorama is derived; hutlhishewSlnotateit. Lord bless you, 
he wfll go on fbr whole hours, and days, if any one wlH listen to 
him , repeating such hard words as are enough to break one's jaws 
to pronounce , and how he can keep them in bis bead seems a mi- 
facie to me. I told 4nm tlris once , land he answered , that thfi 
places he looked on reminded him of the events and fiames of fliose 
eonnectedwiththmn, which fMidoccori>e4!in Che oMen time. But 
Iffemaited, 'Why, 1 seeibe places as wc91 as yow do, Ml that 
does nod snalie meawftit^Miser AostfheBvenls or Ihe names.' 
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He coald say notliing to tMs, for it was a poser; so he turbed up 
bis eyes and shrugged his shoulders." 

Mr. Medlicdt poinded out to us two fine streets , each a mile 
long, whieh cross the city at right angles ; and the Piazza Yigliena, 
whence we had a heautiliil view of the north of the Porta Felice, 
through which the blue sea was seen; and to the south , the Porta 
Nuova, the fine mountains, and a castle, which crowns Monreale. 
At length we reached the locando , where our new acquaintance 
soon installed us in vei^ spacious , if not comfortable apartments, 
after bargaining , as hard with the landlord as if he believed a rigid 
economy in our expenditure was highly desirable, if not essentially 
necessary. Again offering his services to us , with a warmth of 
manner that proved his desire of their being accepted he took his 
leave , promising an early visit. 

CHAPTEH XXXtV. 

Havivo dined, Mr. Rivers and I, declining the attendance of the 
cicerone, who presented himself at the door of the hotel as soon as 
we appeared at it, strolled forth to eiplpre Palermo. We stopped 
to admire the Cassaro, the general effect of which is good; and the 
fbotways on each side , a comfort so uncommon in foreign streets, 
greatty pleased my companion. The Palazzo Geraci is an imposing 
edifice; and the majority of the houses in this part ofPiiermo are 
lof^ and well bviilt. i fielt a trepidation as I cast my eyes on 
every side in search of some face or figure that might furnish a clue 
to the object of all my thoughts , forgetful that there was little pro- 
bability that those who had carried off the lovely SeUna would per- 
mit her to appear in public. 1 longed to vi^t the spot described 
by Mr. Medlicut as the one where the mysterious lady had taken 
up her abode ; but the evening was now too far advanced to seek 
it, even if I had been acquainted with the direction. We saun- 
tered through the square of the Palazzo, and examined the building 
itself, which is a motley structure , partly Saracenic and partly 
modern , neither offering good specimens of architecture* 

And now the shades of night deseended, and soon after, the 
rising moon came fprth from her shadowy curtain , flooding the 
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sky 'with light , and tinging every object around with her silverf 
beams. The sounds of music were heard issuing from open latti-- 
ces and balconies ; soft airs with dulcet words lisped forth as Ita- 
lian lips only can breathe them ; or sprightly notes were struck 
from guitars, accompanied by songs, given in the true comic 
style , in which Italians are said to excel. Every turn presented 
happy groups hurrying to some scene of amusement, or else en- 
joying the evening air, which, after the sultry days peculiar to this 
country, is felt to be a positive pleasure. Yes, at Palermo, even 
more than at Naples , we were continually reminded that we were 
in a southern climate ; and ill at ease as was my mind , I felt its 
painful thoughts soothed by the influence of the delicious atmo- 
sphere. Even Mr. Rivers , whose age and character rendered him 
so much less liable to be affected by it , observed , that those who 
had resided some time in Italy , and above all , in Sicily , could 
well understand how great an influence the enervating balminess 
of the air, the sweet music , and the bright moonlit scenery, must 
have on an impressionable nature. ** The very atmosphere is in- 
fectious," said he, *^and is calculated to dispose him only to 
pleasurable emotions who in our northern clime might have re- 
mained a grave and reflecting character." 

We strolled to the Piano della Marina , and paused before the 
picturesque fountain near the Senate-house; on the showers of 
crystal-like water thrown up from which , the moonbeams cast the 
most dazzling radiance. We returned to our hotel , and , having 
refreshed ourselves with some iced sorbetto , retired to our beds, 
with the sounds of tinkling music still ringing in our ears from 
wandering musicians , who seemed loth to give up the enjoyment 
of the cool and delicious hours of night. 

I arose early next morning , impatient to begin my search for 
the fair Selina. Mr. Rivers, less anxious on this point, still slept; 
so , leaving a message with our servant that I would return to 
breakfast, I sallied forth, and took the direction towards the sea, 
remembering that Mr. Medlicut had stated that the house occupied 
by the mysterious lady lay near the shore. 

How bright and balmy was the morning, and how did my heart 
throb with renovated hope as, wUh agile .step, J hurried along>. 
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passing nearly unnoticed many a building, fountain, or point of 
view , that , under other circumstances , I should have long loi-* 
tered to admire ! But now, every thought, every feeling, was cen- 
tered in the engrossing one — a longing, impatient desire to di&* 
cover and free the adorable Selina from her thraldom. So rapid 
was my pace that many a sauntering Sicilian stopped to look at 
me, muttering some remark on iheforestieri Inglese^ who neither 
walked nor did anything else like other people. At length I reached 
the shore , and noticed no less than three houses in its immediate 
vicinity, each at a considerable distance from the other, but any 
one of which might have answered the notion conveyed by Mr» 
Medlicut. A vessel lying at anchor nearly in front of one of the 
houses , reminded me of the statement rdative to the supposed 
friend of the mysterious lady, and induced me to reconnoitre this 
dwelling more closely. It had a garden attached to it, surrounded 
by a high wall ; and some of the windows facing the sea had iron 
bars , which , with the general dreary aspect , gave very much the 
appearance of a prison to this solitary abode. While I stood 
looking at it, a man in a sailor's dress opened the door , and, ob- 
serving me , approached , and inquired in Italian what I wanted? 
I answered , that I was in search of an English lady, who , I was 
informed, resided in one of the houses near the beach. 

** There is no such person here," said he, in a very dogged 
tone; **and as the owner of this house dislikes having strangers 
prowling around his dwelling , you will do well to withdraw." 

** This owner has no right to dictate to me, while I do not enter 
his house or garden ," replied I. * ' All persons may pass where I 
now stand , and pause to look around them , if they please." 

** We shall sooifsee ,*' observed he ; and applying a whistle to 
his lips , three men in sailors' attire came forth instantly from the 
house , and he having spoken to them in a low tone of voice , they 
drew close to me , and with threatening gestures and angry voices 
desired me to go away. Indignant at their insolence , I felt little 
disposed to obey the mandate; but conscious that against four 
men, and in a solitary situation, removed from any hope of as- 
sistance from passers by, resistance would be unavailing, I moved 
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away, the men resiainiQg in front of the bouse as if wateb'* 
la^me. 

When I was at some distanee from the dweMing , ' whkh I now 
hecame eoDTineed was the identical one of vhieh I wa« in search, 
I encountered a tdtt man of a mosi forhiddiag luspeet, and with a 
very pecaliar mode of walkiof . lie eyed me oaptHMFly , and, 
haying passed on , toraed his head again to look at mo; h«t oh^ 
serving that I c^ the same by him, he resumed his route. Had I 
entertained any donbt, the presenee of this bmu wmM havo-eoor 
vinced me that my suspicions were well founded £: for his ap* 
pearauce perfectly coiaeided with the description ^ven by the liptf 
Selina ci the person who hsd carried her off fr^n La Cava. I in* 
stantly determined to go to Mr. Rivers, and with him seek a ma-< 
gistrate, to demand an authority to examine thep«emt$es; and, 
fearftil thitf suspicions of my intention might lead to the removed of 
the object of my search , I was hurrying fspidly towards the town, 
when i heard tiie sound of horses' feet advancing in a gallop be-< 
hind me , and in another instant the man I had seen bu| a few mi- 
nutes before, followed by three others^ came up to me* 

*'I vdsh to know," cried he, in Italian, hut with an aocent 
Aat proved it was not his native tongue , '* why you «aip0 prowling 
around my house lilu a spy, and resisted thft orders . of ^y servant^ 
to leave the place?" 

I was about to r^y ^ when he jumped from his horse , made a 
sign to his followers also to dismount, and advandog to me, while 
one of the men held the horses of the others , he violently seized 
me. Two of the sailors assisted him to secure my arms behind 
my back, when they placed me on one of the horses, and, guarded 
by the party , I was led back to the sea-shore. There I perceived 
a boat, with two men resting on their oars, into which, in spite of 
all resistance , I was aoon placed ; whilie two more men entered it, 
and quiokiy rowed off towards the vessel lying at anchor, into 
which I was fordbly removed , and shut up in a small cabin. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Az.£ this had been the work ofafewmfttcrtes; arndasi heard 
ftftm the small port-hole of the cabin the scmnd of Uie oars as the 
boat was rowed back to shore, the whole thmg seemed to me more 
Hkm a di^m thaD a realicy. And here I was, a prisoner, powerless 
to rescue her to whose place of captivity I had but so lately dis- 
oorwed a due ! To the lot wluch might be reserved for aie by the 
lawless wretch who had thus made me a prisoner, I gave not a 
thought; so wholly was I engrossed by my antiety for Ihe lovely 
Selina , about whose fate all that I had seen of the reckless man in 
whose power I felt convinced she was , occasioned me to be more 
than ever idarmed. What would , what could Mr. iUvers think of 
ray sudden disappearance? How great would be hiss terror and 
aniiety I My nnnd was in a tumult ; a thousand Uioughts fraught 
with bitterness passed through it , all uniting with the maddening 
e^nseiousness tiiat I was a prisoner, and guarded by a feree suf>- 
fioient to defeat any efforts I could make to escape. Yet^ strange 
to say, notwithstanding the agitation of my mind, after some 
Imirs I began to ei^erietice the pangs of hunger ; but though I re- 
peatedly knocked at the doer of the cabin— outside which I heard a 
olaa oontinually moving-— and caHed akmd, no notice was taken of 
me. Not until long after the clouds of night had shrouded my little 
prison in total darkness, was the door opened , a loaf of bread and 
a flask of wine placed before me ; and I was told th9t I might retire 
to rest in the rude berth in the cabin whenever I felt disposed. I 
asked for a Tight , which was rudely denied me ; and my gaolers 
having withdrawn , I was again locked in , and left to my own 
painftil reflections. I ate some of the coarse bread , and drank a 
little of the wine , which restored me , and then scrambled into the 
berth , when I soon fell into a deep slumber , from which I was 
awaked by a noise in the cabin. The total darkness precluded me 
from seeing; but I put forth my hand, and, to my horror and 
disgust, it came in contact with a living, moving substance , that 
rushed nimbly over the covering of my wretched berth , and 
scampering up my pfllow, whisked its tinc^lefftt tail agsdnst my 
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face. Another and another in quick succession foQowed; and, 
to my utter dismay , I discovered that the cabin and the berth were 
infested by rats — animals , above all others , the most hateful to 
me. I called aloud for a light ; but my cries excited only the rude 
merriment of the brutal sailors, whose derisive laughter I could 
hear , as they /nimicked my demand. 

I covered my head with the bed-clothes as a protection from 
these odious animals; but judge of my disgust when I found that 
two or three of them had penetrated beneath the scanty covering, 
and were assailing me with their teeth. I jumped from the berth, 
dashed my horrible assailants to the floor, and searched in every 
corner for some weapon to defend myself from their attacks, but 
nothing could I find. My only resource from their invasion was 
to stand in the middle of the cabin , away from the sides , — up 
which they kept continually clambering, — to kick all those that 
ran over my feet, and to strike at the more hardy which attempted 
to climb up my legs. Never had I passed , or even conceived a 
notion of a night so horrible, — and never did I so welcome the 
first break of day. I could now see these odious animals clamber 
up the table and devour the bread , of which I had partaken only a 
small portion the previous night ; but when the daylight became 
more broad ,^ they eyed me askance , and scampered away to their 
different hiding-places , leaving me in a state more easily to be 
imagined than described. 

And now my prison door was opened , and two of the sailors 
entered. They looked at me with derision , and mockingly de- 
manded why I cried out so much in the night. **You, a brave 
Inglese, could surely not be afraid of such harmless things as 
rats, though, Cospetto, they do sometimes, as I daresay you 
iiave discovered , bite very sharply. Look there, Signor " — and 
the speaker held up his hand, and showed more than one mark 
from the teeth of the rats. ** But after all ,*' continued he , ** they 
do no great damage , and their presence proves that ours is a good 
vessel , for these animals , more sensible than men , always know 
when to forsake a falling house , or a sinking ship." 

*' How long am I to be thus illegally detained? " demanded 1. 
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^ As long '9s it pleases our Capitano to keep yba,** ^as the 
answer. 

*'IIe has committed an act that he may yet have reason to re- 
pent," said I. 

''I would not advise you tell him so , for he cares little for law, 
and still less for the opinions of those who are in his power ," 
replied the former speaker. * * He has a peculiar dislike to inqui- 
sitive people, and you proved yourself to be of this class, by 
prowling about his habitation , so he has taken care that you shall 
trouble him no more on shore." 

'^Yes, yes, our Capitano is not a man to permit any one to 
meddle with him , " said another of the sailors. * ' He makes short 
work of it when he wishes to get rid of troublesome people." 

** He may one day meet with those who are as revengeful and 
determined as himself," muttered the third sailor, a dark, dogged'- 
looking man, with a scowling brow, and a powerful sinewy frame, 
who had entered the cabin while the other was speaking. 

*' What! because he gave yon a blow yesterday?" said one of 
the crew. 

*'Sono Romano," replied the scowling-looking fellow ; *^and 
a Roman forgets not a blow. " 

** Yon will learn to do so , when you are as long with our Capi- 
tano as we have been ," observed the other , "for he likes to keep 
his hands in exercise , I can tell you." * 

"Talk of the evil one and he will appear, for here comes our 
Capitano. All hands on deck quickly, for he will not approve of 
our being here, confabbing with the prisoner," said the first 
speaker; and all three rapidly retreated , taking care to lock the 
cabin door. I expected every moment that he would descend, and 
enter my odious prison ; but though he remained on deck some 
time, he did not; and when I heard his boat leave the vessel, I 
shrank with disgust, and, to say the truth, with terror, at the 
notion of being another night exposed to the invasion of the abo- 
minable animals who had assailed me. A coarse meal , consisting 
of ship beef and biscuit, was presented to me soon after the de-> 
parture of the Capitano, as he was styled , and, hunger conquer- 
ing the repugnance and disgust excited by its appearance, I par* 
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took of Chis bad fare wHb an appetite often' fbnnd wanting when 
Inxurious repasts were served to roe. As the shades of evening 
were descending, I heard the plashing of oars alongside onr boat; 
and through the port-hole could distinguish the vmces of the sai- 
lors as they shipped the provisions , brought from the shore , on 
board our vessel.*' 

* * You are well laden , * ' observed a sailor from tlM deck. ' * We 
are going to have a long voyage, I suppose, if I may judge from 
the quantity of sea stock. " 

** Yes , il Capitano said , we are to hold ourselves in reauKness 
to sail the moment he comes on board , and -he will be here before 
it is dark.*' 

"And where are we bonnd for?" 

** Yon '11 know that when he tells us. I fancy he wants to take 
the prisoner out of the way." 

*' The sky looks black and threatening , and the wind is getting 
up ; I don't half like the appearance of the weather; bat we always 
have the luck of it when we go to sea. if he wants to get the pri- 
soner out of the way, there is a much shorter and less troublesome 
mode of doing it." 

*'Howso?" 

** Knock him on the head and throw him overboard^ with 
enough shot to keep his body from floating." 

' * Just like you , always for murder." 

'^Better to kill one man , than to run tJM risk of h«viag five or 
six drowned , say I , especially when I am one of the nuralKr." 

* *■ I don't think there will be mvch of a storm , after ail.^' 
**You '11 learn, before many hours are oven Look at the 

mares' tails , how quick they ftoat over the sky, and see the sea-- 
gulls how they seem ta ride tke foaming crests of the waves ! ft 
was just soeh an evening as this that the heavy gale came on when 
we were taking the two ladies from near Pnstum , and what a night 
it turned out!" . « 

I had listened with breathless attention to this diseonrse, and 
the last portion of it brought the convrction that the vessel I was 
-now in vnis the identical one in which the lovely SeUna had been 
-taken away ; as also , that the house near the shore was her pres^ 
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iliode , aad tkat , to prevent the discovery of ^Uch I bad the cine, 
I was thus forciMy removed from Palermo. How did I now execrate 
my own rash impatience in having, alone and onarmed, al^ 
tempted to trace her, by wfakh I had placed myself in the power of 
the wretdi who commanded this vessd , and thtts lost the chance 
of rescinng her from his dutches. Had I been ftirnished with a 
jadieial authority to search for her , and a sufficient force to carry 
it into effect, she might now have been in safety under the pro« 
tection of Mr. Rivers and myself, while , by my rashness , the 
chance of dehvering her was more remote than before. My life had 
never previously appeared to me so valuable as now, when reflect* 
ing that it was necessary to her safety. With the knowledge I had 
so lately attained of him who had spirited her away , and of the 
place of her confinement , were I but free I could soon rescue her; 
but should a violent death overtake me , — and in the hands of the 
lawless men around me, such an event seemed by no means im- 
probable , — who was to follow up the pursuit wUh that zeal and 
vigilance which love alone can give? 

The boat having deposited its sea-stock on board , pushed off 
again to shore in order to convey il Capitano to his vessel. I heard 
the busy note of preparation going on at every side , and felt my 
i>reast filled with rage at the anticipation of being soon enrried far 
away from Palermo , whieh I was now convinced held all that was 
dearest to me on earth. The consdousness of my own utter hdp^ 
lessness ia flie position in which I was placed , nearly maddened 
me ; and so wholly engrossed my thoughts, that I was only aroused 
from my reverie by finding the odious animals which had tor- 
mented me daring the previous night again returning to the attaek* 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Thbkb is something hsmiliatkig in having the sense of our 
corporal infirmities forced on our attention , while our minds are 
occupied by one absorbing thou^^U I experienced this , and felt 
more than half ashamed at the consciousness that while my heart 
owned the most intense passion fSor an object so every way worthy 
to eicite it, I could even for a moment forget her, in the %eik* 
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MtioDS of horror and disgust excited by those odious animals \ the 
rats. I used my utmost efforts to repel their contact , and heard 
many a squeak as I kicked at them. 

The Capitano now arriyed, and ere he left the boat, loudly de- 
manded whether Geronimo had returned? Being assured that he 
had not — ** Then he has fled , and with no good intention ," ob- 
served he. ''He is a traitor, I am sure, and has gone to betray 
us. Let us immediately set sail , and so foil the villain's plans." 

The boat was instantly hoisted and secured, the anchor 
weighed, the sails unfurled, and I felt the vessel heave and stagger, 
as , impelled by the wind , which had now greatly increased , she 
reeled along, the spray already dashing against her sides with a 
loud sound , and falling in showers over her bulwarks. 

''We are going to have a heavy gale, Capitano," said one of 
the sailors. 

''And what if we are?" replied the captain. ''Would you 
have us remain tossing in the bay all night, you stupid brute? 
And do you not know that the vessel is much safer away from the 
land, and with plenty of sea room? But all you Italians are 
cowards , and if you had your own way would never go out of sight 
of land." 

I heard the sailor mutter a curse between his teeth, while the 
captain , who had taken the helm , issued his orders with a stern- 
ness, mingling them with oaths, that proved he did not seek to 
conciliate the good will of his myrmidons. The vessel had cleared 
the port; the wind getting every moment stronger, and the waves 
lashed into fury by it, when a ship was seen following in our wake, 
every sail crowded; and she gained on us so fast, that the captain 
cried out that he believed we were pursued. 

"Put on every rag of canvas we have ," exclaimed he ; *' for I 
would rather sink the vessel than allow her to be boarded." 

" Steady the helm ," cried the second in command, "and mind 
her head." 

"How many knots are we making?" 

"Nine, or thereabouts." 

'-'Then, by Jove, we shall be caught!" and curses loud and 
deep followed this speech. 
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The wind was now blowing a perfect hurricane , and the waves 
dashed over the weather side of the vessel , and penetrated into the 
cabin and hold. 

*' Reef the mainsail ," screamed il Capitano ; and scarcely had 
the order been complied with, when '^Haul in the mainsail" fol- 
lowed. The vessel was driven before the wind, at one moment 
mounting the mighty waves that threatened to overwhelm her , and 
the next sinking, as if stunned and powerless, into the deep 
trough of waters , whence it appeared impossible she should ever 
rise again. Every plank creaked as if in agony , while the sounds 
of the fitful gusts of wind that flapped and rent the sails , mingled 
with the roaring of the white crested waves that struck the vessel 
until it reeled, and staggered like a helpless thing tormented by 
demons. The sounds of a voice issuing from a speaking-trumpet 
were now heard, as the pursuing vessel approached nearer to us; 
but the wind and waves drowned the words. My heart beat rapidly, 
for the notion -that the ship, the appearance of which so much 
discomposed il Capitano, might bring freedom to me, darted 
through my brain. But quickly did the sense of my danger chase 
all hope. Shut up as I was , without the power of rushing on deck^ 
the vessel might be sunk if borne down on by the pursuing one, 
without a chance being afforded me of making a struggle to escape. 
The rats, with the prescience of danger often attributed to them, 
now became more blod than ever , and ran towards every comer to 
seek an egress from the cabin ; their squeaks rising in proportion 
to the increased external noise. Maddened by the contact of these 
loathsome animals , which not even a sense of the danger of my 
position could make me forget, I rushed towards the door, and 
dashed myself furiously against it, in the hope of bursting it open, 
when the vessel lurched violently, and that which my weight failed 
to effect, was now achieved by the shock the ship had experienced. 
The door flew open , and I fell headlong on the companion , the 
rats rushing over my body in their eagerness to get on deck. When 
I ascended , all was confusion , and il Capitano and his crew were 
so occupied' at their different posts, that my presence was un- 
noticed. I saw the pursuing ship gaining rapidly on us, and 
expected that in a very short time she would b.e alongside our 
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vessel , in which case I determined to jump otei%oafd, afid trnst 
to Providence for my preservation. 

'*Go below instantly," said il Capitano to » saikr, whose 
ferocions conntenance I bad formerly marked, **attd bring the 
prisoner on deck. Fly ! there is not a moment to be lost. H« 
most be thrown overboard before yonder ship is elose -enough to 
save him , for shotdd he be fovnd in our vessel , the worst eon-- 
sequences will ensne." I cast one rapid glance towards the hsd 
approaching ship, and mentally reGommending myself to the 
protection of Heaven , jumped overboard , before the sailor sent 
to eiecnte his bnital captain's orders had time to seiie me. I feH' 
the white and hissing foam open as a grave to me , penetrated the 
dark green abyss beneath it, and in an instant, as if impelled by 
some itt^sfstible force , I was raised and flnng forward by a mighty 
wave, and again sank, aslthoiight, to rise no more. An eter- 
nity of thought was erowded into this brief span. The past and 
the present flashed through my brain with the velocity of lightning, 
and the love of life , inherent in every heart , led me to make a 
desperate effort for the preservation of mine. To swim andid sneh 
waves I felt would be impossible; but when I once more rose to 
the surface of the sea , I endeavoured to float , and wa» borne tm 
the waves , now mounting and then descending as they rushed 
rapidly on, but no more sinking beneath them. I heard two 
pistol shots following quickly en each other, fined from tlie vessel 
I had left, but neRher of them touched me, though ft was dear 
firom the nearness that I was the object aimed at. Tlie waves for^ 
innately bore me In the direction of the pursuifig ship , close to 
which I was now approaching , when lihe dread of being carried 
beneath it by the impetuosity of the current , led me to cry out as 
loudly as I could for succour. In a momeuft a rope was throwfi 
out to me from the deck , which after a few efl^rts I seized , and 
«lingiiig to it with all my Strength , was drawn to Hie side of the 
▼essel^ two or three men having been let down in the mean time, 
and secured to the ship's side, in order to assist me, exhausted 
as I now was, to enter the ship. I tost all eonsci^u^ess in the 
arms of my deliverers, and for matiy honts Remained neaily in a 
death-like state. 
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Wbeo I again becaoie seasible , I leafiied that the vessel I had 
escaped from had gone to pieces two hones after I ha4 left it, owing 
te having ran against another ship , and that not a soid on board 
had been saved. Xhe sailor , who , irritated by tbe brutality of il 
Capitano , had ran away at Palermo , had given information to the 
civil authority at that place , that an Englishman had been kid- 
napped, and carried off; and Mr. Rivers, assisted by Mr. MedU^ 
cat , had instituted a search for me in all directions , and offered 4 
large reward for my rescue , which induced the worthy magistrates 
and police of Palermo to make more than usual efforts to accom- 
plish this point. An armed vessel, on board of which was the 
man who had betrayed il Capitano , had been despatched to give 
chase to that in which I was a captive ; and would , on coming near 
it, have instantly fired on and brought it to, had the commander 
not feared to risk my safety. The sailor, who knew the reckless 
Wulality of il Capitano and his crew , eiipected that I should be 
poniarded and thrown overboard , whenever his late master saw 
that escape was impossible ; so he kept a close look out on the 
vessel , saw me jump overboard , beljield the Capitano aim two 
shots at me , while I was buffating with the wames , and threw out 
the rope , by the aid of which , under Pivine Providence , my life 
was saved. 

My first question on recovering the use of my fiicutties was 
whether tins man had also given iu formation to the magistrate 
relative to the present abode of the young lady fovelbly carried off 
fipom the neighbouiiiood of P»stwn. 

"Signer, no!" replied he, "there was no reward offered for 
her , so I did not touch on the subject.** 

I turned from this mercenary brute with, disgust, and he 
noticing my emotion said , "Now that the Signer is free , and will 
be at Palermo so soon » he knows where to find the Signorina 
without any assistance from me , but I hope ]ie will think me 
enlitled to some additional reward for having saved his life." 

"Reveal to me what you think was tkN motive that led il Capi-r 
tanot<).t«ke off the young lady," asked I. "Re frank, and above 
aU things, apeak the truth!" 
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*^Si Signer, n, sono Romano , and I always speak the titith, 
except when it is my interest not so to do. I belive il Capitano was 
employed by the elderiy Signora to get possession of the young 
Signorina , whom she wished to Iteep in her custody. He, I verily 
believe , wonld have preferred getting rid of the Signorina by foul 
play, for somehow or other he seemed to dislike her greatly, had 
he not been in dread of the elderiy Signora , who supplied him 
with money, and who attached great importance to having the 
Signorina in her power. We had been cruising about a few days 
in the Bay of Naples , where il Capitano left us for a time ; and 
when he returned , he was disguised in a whimsical manner , and 
we sailed for Salerno, in the bay of which we anchored, — keeping 
always a scout or two on shore , who had emissaries , to bring 
information from the neighbouring towns and villages. When the 
elderly Signora had been two or three days at Salerno , one evening 
our scout learned that the person il Capitano was in search of had 
arrived there , and was to go on to Paestum next day. It was in- 
stantly arranged that the Signora should proceed to that place , and 
our vessel sail there ; anchor as near shore as was safe , and send 
a boat to lie under the rocks until il Capitano joined it. The rest, 
you know — your presence and that of the elderly Signora , and 
servants with you, embarrassed il Capitano very much; and I 
heard him swear that if an opportunity offered, he would get rid 
for ever of meddling fools, who crossed his schemes, and ren- 
dered their execution so difficult. 

** You have doubtlessly learned that soporific drugs were admi- 
nistered to your servants , and to the postillions in the house at 
Pffistum, by il Capitano , who mixed them in their wine , with the 
connivance of the owner of that wretched abode , who also con- 
cealed him under the straw when you searched for him. The rest 
you already know — the ladies were tak^n on board the vessel you 
lately escaped from, the young Signorina , weeping and lamenting 
her fate nearly all the voyage , in spite of the consolation offered by 
the Signora, who endeavoured to reconcile her to her lot, and who 
lavished many marks of affection on her. 

**We had a very severe gale on our voyage, but weathered it 
well , and reached Palermo safely, whence the Signorina was con^ 
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veyed to the house near the sea shore, wandering around which 
you were detected, and on your retreat were encountered, and 
taken prisoner, by il Capitano. I vowed that I would have my 
revenge on him ; and I have kept my oath. Sono Romano^ Signor, 
and Romans always keep their promises. When the ship went to 
pieces , he boldly stemmed the waves , and made for this vessel. 
Some of the crew saw him, one moment borne on the crest of a 
high wave , and the next disappearing as it descended. They were 
for throwing out a rope to him , as in your case , and did , in spite 
of my advice to the contrary. He grasped it as only drowning men 
do any object that offers a chance of safety, and was drawn close to 
the vessel's side. I stood there , our eyes met , though the waves 
between whiles beat over his face — he touched the ladder , and in 
another moment would have been saved , when I , remembering 
his brutality and insults to me — a Roman , struck him a violent 
blow on the head, with an oar I held in my hand, which caused 
him instantly to let go his grasp of the rope. He sank , but rose 
again, for a second ; and in that brief interval gave me a glance, in 
which hate, bitter, burning hate, and despair, were depicted, 
then disappeared to rise no more ! I shall remember that look to 
my dying hour. It froze my blood , and made me wish I had not 
struck the blow that caused his death : but sono Romano , he had 
wronged and insulted me , and my heart panted for vengeance. I 
have had it , but it is less sweet than I had imagined it to be , for 
somehow or other, that last glance ofhis is continually recurring 
to my mind , and I cannot look at the sea without expecting to see 
his ghastly face , and rolling eyeballs , in the last agony of despair 
and death, scowling at me*' 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

A^D now I once more stood on the shore of Palermo! O! 
the joy of that moment; my heart beating high at the prospect of 
soon beholding the lovely Selina , and ofrestoring her again to the 
worthy Madame de Stourville. Mr. Rivers , accompanied by Mr. 
MedUcut, met me before I had walked many paces^ and never had 
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I previously seea bim so much moyed , as be agdn and again' 
elasped me in his arms , and aniionsly examined ray conntenanee.. 

'* You IooIk fatigued , and must feel so , my dear friend ," said 
Mr. Kivers. * * Let us go to the inn , that yon may seek the repose 
of whieh you seem to stand so much in need/' 

In a few words I told Mr. Rivers , that having now discoTered 
where Miss Vomers was concealed , I could have no repose until I 
had released her from her prison. Attended by Mr. Medlicnt , we 
instantly walked off to the bouse near the sea-shore ; and as we 
approached it , my heart throbbing with emotion , Mr. Medlicut 
observed, ** Why, there's the house of Mrs. — , what is her name? 
It is really too bad of me always to be forgetting names ! Mrs. — ; 
Mrs. — ; no I can't remember; but I mean the mysterious English 
lady, who has excited so much curiosity at Palermo ! " 

We knocked several times at the door before it was opened ; 
but at length a woman appeared, and informed us that la Signora 
and SigBorina had left the house two days before , and she knew 
not where they were gone , nor if they meant to return. 1 refused 
to believe a statement that filled me with alarm and anger , and 
chilled in an instant the hopes that a few minutes before were glow- 
ing so warmly in my heart. She, however, offered to let us see 
the house at once ; and so convince oursehes that her statement 
was correct. I hurried through ail the rooms, until I reached that 
which bore indications of having been inhabited by the fair Selina. 
Hie windows of this chamber had iron bars , and the door strong 
bolts on the exterior. A few Italian books were scattered on the 
taMe , and some pencil sketches lay near them. I looked on the 
drawings , and all doubt of their being Selina 's vanished , when I 
saw that each of them represented the scenes which we had visited 
together. Some views of La Cava, a spirited sketch of Salerno, 
and another of the Temples at Passtum, struck me at once, by their 
perfect verisimilitude ; but when, on examining them more closely, 
I saw a male figure, evidently meant for myself, introduced in 
each of the drawings, how did my heartl>eat 1 

The woman, tin answer to our inquiries, informed us that la 
Signora and her daughter had set off so vnetpeetedlf , that they had 
hardly had itaie to paok up some clothes for 'the journey. An hoar 



before 4 C%isf^6 Hsd |m Hkt6 m boat to go on boHM hfs ship ; he 
hsd be^b Ihl^y 'd^irOjf ki^ papei^. ^' Ira i!f<k^&^ e^d tiot cod^ole 
la Sf j^noritm /* MHSi the irdniliii, "for shb "wlis if^yer se«n to 
smile since she had b^^h hrdngk frotm lialf, 4t Was hard f6 be 
kept a j»rf$otie^ as Hl Sigtierin* was; btft td MitSU^ Sp«M ino^t of 
thedajriHtb, toil aj^ar^feftdo^ her." 

<*Bid fl Capitals see la Ai^ontaa?*' inquired Hr. Medlicnt — 
a <|itesilon I tdngdd , but hM hot eoarage to ask , seunirffifngwas 
I that thosi6 plHes^nt'^fifohld hoticis toy emottoA. 

^'Ab, Sighor! his Aevefr at»prOached the chAibbfe^ onaSfgAo- 
rfha , nor partook of the repasts prepared for her and la Madre, 
He lived in an apartment in a remote part of the house , and was 
separately served with all that he reqdi^^d/' 

HAs t>ieee of intelligence ren](<yV«ti ft weight iWrni my hiibd ; 
for it Was a great consolation to IttioW fhAt she had not been 6ub- 
j^tied to the amlioyance of an asso<iiatt(Mi^ With the odious Capitano.' 
tfho could this mysterious womab , Who called herself the mother 
df SelfHa , be? That lovely girl Nd Mt^6\t tdld tue that she had 
never known a mother's care ; and iioW, ita a tbtfiifftk (and , a total 
stfAnge^ iiht^ Up, gains possession of hi^r person by tornfair means, 
and keeps her a prisoner ! ATI tbfs Wflts soi strange aud ineompre^ 
htosible , that the more I teflbct^d dn it , the less coidd I develope 
the toystery. 

**iron Will how, I ho|»e, return with me to oat h6f<^," said 
iVr. ftivefs, disttirbftig the reverie into which IbidlMIeft; **for 
jim have need of rest ilcrd t>ef^eshmetit." 

**You would niuch oblige us, Mr. Bfedliedt," sAfd Mf. Rivers, 
^'byil^ainiDgall the iiiforination possihie rehltive to thel6fl|/lish lady 
irho lately inhabited this house. Her name, codUetfoB'S, ib short, 
dt that is known 6f her, for we are much interested in the siihfect.'* 

*'Her ibiame -^ nothing is more simple \ I have it at my fin**' 
gers' ends — have heard it often — have se6n ft ih her letter of 
6t^A\t. Her name is Mrs. -^ ; Mrs. — ; how stupid of Me to for^ 
get it ! Never was there such a bad memory for tiames as mftte Is. 
Let die see, it begins with an L. Yes; I am sttt-e L fs the first 
^t<^r ! Lester , is it? No ; Littdsell. Y«s — ye^ — ttffw 1 hav» 
il; bernameisLhidseU!" 

Meredith, \ 4 
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' Mir. Bivers Instantly made a note o/it io his pQcket*lMH>k> 

**Bid you know the man who commanded the vessel in which 
Mr. Meredith was a prisoner; and who, it a{^ars, acted as the 
agent of Mrs. Lindsell?" inquired Mr. Rivers. 

** I have seen him occasionally in the streets; but had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with him. His name , too , I have heard. I 
think it was Moranville. Yes ; it was Moranville. He was not an 
Englishman, although he spoke English very well. It was said he 
came from Cuba; yes, Cuba was the place. I remember it, 
because some one told me that he had some famous cigars that he 
brought w^ him from the Havanoah , and that he spoke often of 
Cuba." 

Mr. Rivers made another note. 

*' As that man has been drowned, it will, I think, be requi- 
site to have his property and papers secured " said Mr. Rivers. 
*' The latter may throw some light on the recent illegal transactions 
in which he has taken so active a part. This investigation must be 
executed by , or in the presence of, a magistrate ; and you will 
oblige me, Mr. Medlicut, by having it done." 

The woman in the house being questioned , pointed out the 
apartment of il Capitano ; but declared that he always took the key 
with him wherever he went. So anxious was I to obtain some in- 
formation that might furnish a clue to the motives that led to his 
mysterious conduct with regard to Selina , and disclose the cause 
of the part taken in it by Mrs. Lindsell , that I induced Mr. Rivers 
to remain in the house until the civil authority sent a proper person 
to have die room of the late Capitano forced open. 

Mr. Medlicut obligingly went himself to the magistrate , and in 
9 short time, two persons authorized by him arrived, and with the 
assistance of a locksmith , opened the door. To our great disap- 
pointment, however, not a single document was found. The 
hearth was covered with fragments of burnt papers , not one of 
which contained a legible word; in the drawer of a desk three or 
four pair of false whiskers, mustachios, and wigs of various co- 
lours, were found, which had evidently been intended as dis^ 
guises. Some boots and shoes were also discovered, with one heel 
of each pair much higher than the other; a disparity evidently 
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meant either to coneeal a lameness, or to"glve the effect of being 
lame. The stratagem reminded me of Selioa's description of the 
peculiarity of the walk of the man who had carried her off from La 
Cava; but who could never more molest her. He was called away 
to his last account, with no time to repent or atone for his sins; 
and though the suddenness and manner of his death shocked me, 
it nevertheless was a consolation, that henceforth the object dearest 
to me on earth was freed from his desperate snares and reckless 
schemes against her liberty. 

I possessed myself of the drawings of Selina , unseen by any 
one , placed them in my breast , and then left the house , deter- 
mined to have persons dispatched in every direction in search of 
Mrs. Lindsell and the treasure of which she had so unfairly pos- 
sessed herself. 

Mr. Medlicut lent us every assistance with the magistrates , by 
whom it was evident he was much esteemed. Of course he made 
strange blunders about the names of those connected with the af- 
fair in question ; either totally forgetting, or wholly changing them, 
much to the amusement of all present in the office of the magis- 
trate , to whom his defective memory seemed to be well known. 
I^evertheless, he so far succeeded in carrying our wishes into effect, 
that before night several men were sent off in different quarters to 
search for Mrs. Lindsell; and hopes were held out to us that in a 
few days we might calculate on receiving intelligence of the success 
of their exertions, if that lady was still in Sicily. 

Mr. Rivers and I had so many questions to ask each other, that 
we were glad to find ourselves again tSte^ortSte, I could have em- 
braced him , as he declared that he considered it a duty positively 
incumbent on us, to leave no means untried, to discover the place 
of Miss Somers's concealment, and to restore her once more to the 
protection of Madame de Stourville ; whose helplessness and want 
of knowledge of the world, however much to be depl<Mred as inca- 
pacitating her for the task she had undertaken were in some degree 
compensated by her excellent principles, and eitreme attachoient 
to her Slive, The justly merited commendations he bestowed on 
the lovely Selina. found a ready echo in mj breast; ud I was 
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never mofe eomfkkfStd of Um mm^MM tffte jaigiMii, and M^- 
-finement of his taste , llian when lie Ittd ttttered tlMoi. 

When I founil myself Hiat kight in a olean and airy ehtnlMR; 
and reporiog Md a comfortable bed, I omM not feriiear€ODgratah> 
Jating nyself on the eonlMSt both ttlbi^ed lo niy wrMched prison 
aMi berth en boani the vessiA of i Capitano. Tet thM very same 
chamber and bed had oftly a few nights protfonsly sfenick me as 
bemg fkr ioferior to the aecommodatioii that might be ei^ded ia 
so large a city as Palermo, aod at all events much M^rior fo the 
^afMrtmeot I occuiMcdat Ka{4es. How pleasuit it was to feel as- 
.sored that my sluaibers would not be broken by the odious and 
disgusting animals that had assailed me in my prison ; and that 
the next morning I siumld awri^e to liberty and sunshine, free to 
renew my search for her whose lovely image was the last that floated 
in my mind, as my eyes closed in sleep, and mingled in my dreams 
when I had sunk into the repose which my fatigue, and previous 
nights of watching, had rendered so requisite to recruit my nearly 
exhausted frame. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIl. 

* 

Whbh I awoke next morning, my servant informed me that a 
rude and Hi-looking man , in a sailor's dress , desired to see me. 
"••Ifl might be so bold, Sir," cried he; ''I would take the liberty 
of advising you not to see this man ; he seems to be a desperate 
Mlow; and ^i^n I told him yon were asleep and ceold not be dis- 
tvbed, he got into a passion, said he must, and would see yoa 
Aat he was a Roman , and woidd not be trifled with, fie drew 
himself tip. Sir, when he said he was a Roman, just fbr^ the 
world as if he said he was a king; which — otdy I did not like le 
fMvokehIra, he Ibehed so fierce ^ wouM htfe made me langh, 
fcft I reueniiered the half-Mked set of Ihllows I used' to see t^n 
wewereMRMDe, andthtmghtthatswelychetewasiiothhiigtohe 
pnmi of In being a Roman.** 

«*9endnp this man dlf«ctly,* said I. 

'*fiiri I net beoer call Ifr. Rhreitt's serranl, dir, idMi have 
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lorn t» sur MasiAl tiki; {|o«ff Willi mft wtuyk tbis itt-koklag sailor 

is in your room?" 

**No, tb0i« is DO oeeasioD ; seBduplhemai-iniDediaiely.*' 

My orders were obeyed , but the alarm Yisible in my servant's 
ftce, when he left my chamber, proved cither a strong attachment 
to my person, or a great dread of compromising the safety of his 
own. 

**I am here, Signor, to offer my services to you," said the 
sailor. *'I have heard that a reward has been offered to any one 
who will discover the abode of la Signorina , whom I assisted il 
Capltano in capturing near Paestum , and I am willing to earn U. 
&Qno Romano , Signor , and if I say I wiH discover her place of 
coucealment , you may trust me I will do it. Am I , for this said 
reward, expected to do aught more than discover where she is? I 
am thus particular, for if it be required that I should bxing the 
Signoriua to you, be assured that, dead or alive, she shall be 
Brought. 5o72o jRomano, Signor; and a Roman never breks an 
engagement.** 

I shuddered as I heard these last words , and the ferocious and 
determined look of this hardened man rendered their sense still 
more alarming. '* Should. any injury befall the young lady, you 
will forfeit the reward ," answered I. 

*■ ' But if the elderly Sigpora , who lacks not money or servitors, 
should make a vigorous resistauce to my efiorts to rescue la Signo- 
rina froQi their hands , would you prefer x^y leaving her to them^ 
and incurring the disgrace of a defeat, to risking her life, and in 
all probability losings it? Sono Romano y Signor, and defeat to me 
would be terrible," 

** You are to employ some men on whom you can depend , io 
siSATchiog on every side to discover where the Sigporioa. is kepi 
coniiaed ; when you have efiected this oby[eet, (luardtbe house so 
that she cannot be removed from it; and despatch, a. pej»on to m^ 
forthwith , and I will come with a regiiJar and legal ^^^ ^ deliver 

''It is well, Sigsor, jm sMA b« faithffilly obes^d, and I 
hope soon to seqd you good tidiAgis;" aofl a^i^ay k^^^f4»r wit)^ 
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tlie air of a man determined to accomplish wliat he had ander- 
taken. 

Bf r. BiTers and I havin^^ determined on remaining at Palermo 
until the place of concealment of Bliss Somers was discovered, Mr. 
Medlicut proposed our employing an acquaintance of his as a ci- 
cerone ; and though I would have preferred being left to the indul-* 
gence of my own reflections , instead of going a round of sight- 
seeing, when my thoughts were wholly occapied by one object, I 
consented to the proposition in order to amuse Mr. Rivers. We 
commenced with the cathedral, erected by an Englishman , Arch- 
bishop Walter; it was invested with greater interest to us on that 
account. Thebeautifultracery exhibited on the exterior, and the 
gates with their archivolt mouldings and sculptured spandrels 
pleased us , but the general effect of the building is much deterio- 
rated by the cupolas that crown its turrets. We next proceeded 
to the Royal Palace , which contains some good rooms and fine 
pictures. In the armory we were shown the sword of the cele- 
brated Count Roger, the dimensions of which reminded one of the 
lines descriptive of that of William Wallace, — 

"The sword that seem'd fit for an archangel to wield 
Was light in bis terrible hand," 

and proves the strength of the Norman's arm. The small church 
of St. Peter , with its subterranean chapel , and exquisite mosaics, 
offers some fine specimens of Saracenic splendour; but each and 
all of the objects I beheld , however worthy of attention , failed to 
divert my mind from the one point which wholly engrossed it. 

On the fourth day a messenger arrived from the Roman who 
had been dispatched to obtain intelligence of the lovely Selina. 
Too illiterate to write , he had employed one of his friends to con- 
vey to me the tidings that he had at length discovered the retreat of 
la Signora and la Signorina , who were concealed in a villa in the 
neighbourhood of Catania , with one female and six male atten- 
dants. He pledged himself not to leave the spot until my arrival, 
which he urged should be as speedy as possible , and advised my 
being accompanied by an armed force to meet the resistance that 
would in all probability be offered by the servants of la Signoia, 
who were well armed , and men of desperate characters. 
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We immediately applied to the magistrate , who famished us 
with a legal authority to obtain possession of the person of Miss 
Somers , and an escort of police to enforce it, and having provided 
ourselves with a lettiga for her accommodation, we set out. 
Though we travelled as expeditiously as we could , it was not until 
the evening of the second day that we reached Catania. The mes^ 
senger dispatched to Palermo by my emissary served as a guide to 
the villa , which was seven or eight miles distant from the town. 
The route to it was almost impassable for any but the horses of the 
country , and totally so for carriages , but it presented some views 
of wild and picturesque scenery, which under other circumstances 
I should have had pleasure in beholding. It wound sometimes 
through woods , interspersed with huge rocks half overgrovm by 
moss , and at others through fertile vineyards ; the wild aloe and 
prickly pear-trees, so abundant in Sicily, raising their picturesque 
heads high above the trees and plants that surrounded them. 
Large chasms , half hid by the parasitical plants that spread over 
them , proclaimed the volcanic nature of the soil ; and the huge 
rocks scattered at a distance , bore evidence that their expulsion 
had left these voids which we remaiiced in the sultry earth. 

A rude hamlet , consisting of some half dozen cottages and a 
wretched looking osteria, terminated the route ; and adjoining it, 
but separated by a high wall, stood the villa in the midst of its own 
grounds. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Thb master of the osteria^ as well as the other uncouth looking 
inhabitants of the hamlet , betrayed considerable symptoms of 
alarm at the appearance of the police. They shrunk away as if 
fearful for themselves, and were only reassured when my emissary, 
the Roman , greeted our arrival by rushing from the house , and 
proclaimed us to be the friends he had been expecting. 

"They are safe, Signor," saidhe, ** in yonder villa. I only 
promised to discover, not to deliver them up. I have watched 
them day and night lest they should escape ; and whatever may be 
the sum you think proper to give me, over and above the stipu-» 
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lated reward , and I doiAt i\ot but tbal a Sigpor Inf^ysse — 9# ge- 
nerous ^ all of your QaMo^ are. said to be — iffiU reward me well, 
I may $ay with truth that I ]^\i^ merited it. You know i^t, 
Sigpor , what I have had to under go. Living at pight concea^led 
beneath the trees on (he damp ground uptil my bones ached, and 
scorched by the burmng sup in the days, Qiy eyes fixed on the villa. 
Thep the wine in this wretched osteria is abon^ini^hjtei , and re^sefn- 
hies nothing but vinegar. Yes, yes, Siignor, ^Qvtq ^£^t^Qp; 
^)|a( I engage to do^ that I do;^ and no one c^ Ui^^cl^ ^ (^ 
noi^ of Qlovanni Biartiluzi,'' 

We left oi^r hordes at thaof^ma, apd, ledbyGiavi^nni, piro^ 
ceeded to the viU^. Having knocked at the gate , the porter drew 
back a slid^og board, through which he w^ enabled to rfcoanoltre 
ys , and demanded our bu^U^ess. The police oifplcpr tojld him 4^ 
he must ins^aady give ys admit^Qce, or ta^e the con^eqQepc^ of 
disobeying the law, at the $;^ne tin;^ shoTfring ^n|i i\^ warcant 
j^fter reflecting for a short tim^ « be opened a door by the side 0/ 
the jg;ate , and WQ entered wh^t had once been a pjeasqre-grouad, 
but which was now a wild iipasj^ of shrubs and treeis intermingled 
with flowering plants , the gravel igmlk which le^ throu^ it being 
overgrown with rank grass an4 briers. Xb? por^^ left hi;& l^dge, 
whlph was close to the gate , ai^ accompanied us |q the hiCM^se, 
throi|ghs( path of tangled shrubs, longgr^^s, flowers, an4vee4s* 
The moon shone bright on the vestibule and marble coIo!i(^na<jie, 
which formed the entrance of the villa , the chaste and beautiful 
architecture of which , seen through the lofty stone pines and ce- 
dars, had a beautiful effect. A white marble terrace extended 
along the front, with large sculptured vaises of t^ ^W^ o^^stly 
mater\^, p^ced at interv{kls op pedestf^s, ^nd n^ fpp^^ljiA |p^ 
centre threw ^P its silvery showers towards tf^e d^r)^ bju^ sjjy^ 
^emmin^ tl)e 949x91^ oran^i^ tf^^ ^i^Oi^dit wit)^ its wide)^-^rea4 
pearls.^ 

And this W9& the dwelling of the lovely Selu^i^; — n^ie^lt tei^pl^ 
fyx such a[ ()ivinity ! Haw my heart t^^obbed ^ I ^c^id^d the 
steps, an4 ^n|icipated that in a fewn^inptesl^]^p^d)>®^dher. 
We rapg t^e bell repeatedly before any one appeared tp (insurer th|9 
^ummo^^S}, 4^ length a window above the door wa&opened, and ^ 
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person demanded our bosine^a. Tke policy dPfier displayed his 
warrant, and required instant admittance in the nao^e of the Uw; 
de^arin^ t)^at« if H> WA^ ^m^y he ^an)d ^l force obtawi i%, After 
scwde hesitati<kn , th& dogr ^a^ iiipe^4 hy two serv^Pts , four V¥>K9 
stapdiog near ; vho , ia ^Q^wer \(x oyi: ^e^^ to see the &ignor&, 
led us through ^ ^uit^ of roo^v^, iin the m^^ rewo^e of whi^h wp 
fQ^^d the l^dy s^al^d. AJtho^igh she eqdeayour^d t^ miMntaiii a 
cahn and unconcerned 4el}ae#<lOl^', it wa3 evident th^it sb9 wa^ 
under the influence of fear and anxiety, iof th?re w;is a cpqsir 
derable degree of trepida^on in hfr manner^. Sh9 W4St tf U an(h 
slight, and her age seemed to be about forty-^ve or Qfty, 

'*9ow am I to account for th^ intru^oit?'' said sh?, inlt<Mlaxi» 
address^^g herself to the o%cef of the police ; and had I previonaly 
entertained any doubt of her identity, her voice would have coib- 
irinped ^e that Uie lady who had forced her^lf on vi». at Po^stum 
was. now before me. The thich veil ai4 large cloak , woim by her 
OA th4( ocfcasion , so efiT^ctually concealed her feat»fQ9 and ^r^ 
that I m|gh( h^iYe been enable to irc^cognise h^; but her voice r^ 
moved all doubt. The officer having shown her hi^ antbovi^y ? she 

deipaMed » vUb an air of proii4 and stem df iaQce , how long it 
was that^ <^ &kili{Hi laws ipteirfered betwee« a w^tk^ «iid h^ 
child?" 

** But we deny that tiie youn^ lady , of whose person yon have 
sarreplHiouiriy obtained possession, is your child," replied the 
officer^ 

**I can, however, prove that she is; and consequently I hatve 
a right to retain her.'* 

'^I%at right you must establish before our oourt of lew at Bfr^ 
lermo; and my duty i», to conduct you and the young lady you 
allege to be your daughter , to that place." 

•*But if I refuse to obey this mandate?" — and the speaker 
drew herself up to her utmost height, and looked disdainfully 
around her. 

** Why then I shall be under the disagreeable necessity of ujsin^ 
force to convey you there." 

'' An4 will tiro £ogl^)i g^ntl^men sf)« a <;Qa^tryvoi99ap thiff 
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insulted?" said Mrs. Lindsell ; giYiagan appealiog glance to Mr* 
Rivers and me. 

**No Englishman can abet or advise resistance to the law of 
any country in which he may happen to be /' replied Mr. Rivers; 
"and as we stand here as the friends of Miss Somers^ and are 
authorized by the lady under whose protection her father placed 
her to assist in her restoration to her , we are much more disposed 
to forward the proceedings instituted to effect that purpose , than 
to do anything to retard them." 

" I must remind the Signora that we are losing time /' said the 
officer of police , *'and must request her to prepare immediately 
to accompany us to Palermo. The young lady , also , must ap- 
pear, that these gentlemen may identify her previous to our setting 
out." 

Mrs. Lindsell looked vexed and mortified, and, after a mo-* 
ment's pause, said, **You surely will not think of compelling 
ladies to travel at night. My daughter is indisposed , and a jour- 
ney on horseback , exposed to the night air , might have a very in- 
jurious effect on her." 

** Let the Signorina immediately appear! " said the officer. A. 
command uttered in so peremptory a manner, that Mirs. Lindsell 
thought it most prudent to comply with it , and instantly sent a 
servant to summon the young lady. How my heart throbbed when 
the door of the apartment again opened , and Selina , the lovely 
Selina , entered ! On beholding me she uttered a faint cry , and 
with extended arms advanced to meet me ; but recollecting herself, 
she paused for a moment , and, covered with blushes, offered me 
her hand, saying, *'0h! Mr. Meredith, is it indeed yoa — and 
dear Mr. Rivers ! " extending a hand to him. A passionate burst 
of tears impeded her utterance. Never had she appeared so lovely 
in my eyes as at that moment. Her beautiful face bathed in tears, 
that expressed more eloquently than words her satisfaction at see- 
ing us ; and though not disposed to be vain, how much of the cause 
of tliat satisfaction did I appropriate to my own share. Mr. Rivers 
continued to hold her hand in his, as he whispered assurances that 
her safety should now be secured ; while Mrs. Lindsell bit her lip, 
and betrayed various other symptoms of impatience and displea- 
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Bare at tbis appsrent good understanding between Selina and Mr^ 
Rivers. "TThis , then , is the yonnglady of whom you have been 
inseareh, gentlemen?" inquired the officer; and on our answer-- 
ing in the affirmative , he asked if we could identify the Signora as 
the lady who had abetted in forcibly seizing the Signorina on the 
road near Pestum? To which question we also replied in the affii^ 
mative. Selina having now become more calm , and her blushes 
having subsided , I observed that she had grown thinner and much 
more pale than she had been wont to be. Her eyes , too , looked 
languid and heavy , and her whole appearance — now that the first 
emotion of joyful surprise at seeing her friends had passed away 
— indicated a delicate state of health. 

** Is this lady your mother, Signorina?'' demanded the officer. 

Selina paused a moment before she replied; Mrs. Lindsell, 
with a countenance full of anxiety , looking at her earnestly. 

*'She says so," answered the lovely girl, glancing timidly 
at us. 

''But have I not convinced you that I am!" demanded Mrs. 
Lfndsell. ''Recollect yourself, Selina; you will hereafter regret 
having thrown the least doubt on the near and dear relationship in 
which we stand to each other." 

" I know not what to believe , or what to say ," murmured the 
innocent girl, turning to Mr. Rivers. " If this lady be indeed my 
mother, as she asserts, it would greatly grieve me to appear un-' 
dutiftil, or to give her pain, but as, until I saw her, I never 
heard that my mother lived , and that my father never named her 
tome, I cannot, without other proofs , be satisfied that she is my 
parent." 

" Cruel girl ," said Mrs. Lindsell, "thus to torture a mother's 
heart ," and she applied her cambric handkerchief to her eyes. 
Selina immediately went to her , and taking her hand , said with 
the utmost gentleness , "Forgive me for having pained you, in* 
deed it is most unwillingly ; but all appears so new , so strange to 
me , that I cannot yet believe that I have found a mother. When 
all that is now so mysterious shall be explained , and that it is 
proved that you indeed stand in that relation to me , you shall find 
all the duty, all the affection, a daughter ought to feel for < 
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loocker." The pdaiess «iid general air of ipiBgywilkm wbiA 
)iang aroood Selina, iodoced Mr. Bivers aad me to reqaei^ the 
officer Dot to insUt on Uie Udies' removal tbat niglit, eiwl after 
eome difficuUy be coosented ta our visbes ; sped^Qg; at tbye s^ame 
time that althoogh the Sigoora and SigDorioa might eq^^y the no* 
ioterropted privacy of their chambers, h» mwi appfW them, 
that the doors mast be guarded, to prevent the possibility oC 
escape." 

* * Were my friend here I should not be eiqposed to insult," said 
Mrs.^ LindseU, looking daggers at the oiflScer* 

* * If you refer to il Capitano ," repUed be, somewliat spitefully^ 
**Ae can no more be the accomplice in your schemes, for he has 
gone to render an account of his transgressions, in aoo^r world, 
mstead of snierie^, as he inevitably wo«ld have done, for them 
in this." 

*'What mean you?" demanded Mrs* LindseU, staining to 
her feet. 

^*He is DO mere, Signora; he perished in the wielded enter- 
prise in which he had embarked , for the purpose, of removing Hm 
gentleman," pointing to me , ** from Palermo; when b/^ knew his 
interference and protection might have shielded the SjgneruM^ 
from the machinations of her enemies*" 

'' I wiU not believe that he is dead I" e^claimi^d Mrs. lUiadsett, 
, looking incredulously at the officer^ 

**You will do iast a^ you please, Signeca," answered he, 
**bqt if you doubt my assertion , you will periiaps h^ vpote dis<* 
posed to credit these gentlemen," bowing to Mr. BiveiSt and my- 
self, ** who can confirm what I have stated." 

Selina involuntarily clasped her hands, as-if Iq thankifiilness; 
then, turning stiU paler thau before, she shuddered, and mw* 
mured, '* So. sudden! so unprepared to die! Ob! it is dieadr 
ful ! " I notified the expression of Mrs- Linds^'s countenance at 
this moment, and it bore so little appearance (tf sympathy with the 
feelings of the lovely and gentle SeliipA, that I turned from the con^ 
tomplation to dwell on the beautiful (ace of the &mier ; whicl^ liha 
a crystal vase filled with spai:kUng waHer, penvKttedi the pnie ele- 
ment within to be revealed* 
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' * * 19 that tefHble ttmb Ittdeei d«adT " asted S^iia , tatlihig fd 
ttc* 

*'Tes, pddiliVelx, certainly, tioti have notftiiigttio^ to dread 
Mm him.** 

*' And yon , yoa also have suffered from his wicked plots , atid 
fbr me too^!" Akid oh! I^hat a look of gratitude beamed in her 
Ibieanniful e^es ! Mts. Lfndsell evinced istrong symptoms of im-' 
patience as she observed the eonfidential terms on which we were 
cettversSng; and, etidentty for the purpose of interrupting it, toM 
Selina that 'Mt was time to retire for the night, and prepare for the 
jdiimey of the morrow. These gentlemen," said she, *'mttst 
Med refreshment; and if I may still give orders in my own house, 
I alkali instruct my people to serve some in the salk d manger" 

So saying, she bowed eoldly ebd haughtily to Hr. Rivers and 
me, while Selina shook havids cordially with us both , and then 
rdturnlng to Mrs. LindseU's side , left the chamber with her, fol** 
lowed by the oflScer of police , and three of his assistants , who, 
hftvtog satisfied themselves that there were no other means of in^ 
gvess to or egress f^om the chaMbers of the ladies , est(d)lished 
sentinels at the doors, tliere to reftialn during the night. 

CHAPTEft XL. 

When left alone with Hr. foteils, his first etdamMion to me 
was , *' Flever did I beh<rfd mother atid daughter who bore so little 
resemblanee to each other a6 Mrs. Lindseff and !lll!ss Somers. 
They are so totally dissimilar, that I cannot brfng myself to believe 
that so near a relationship, if any, eii^ betweeti them, fie as- 
sut^ed, there is some mystery in thfs, irhfeh We mikst, if possible, 
IMhom; for the fafCl that, thfotigh any knotives, Bfrs. Lindsell 
sftMird be indnted to aei iti cioncett with such a kkian as il Capita^, 
ytttves ft«t ^e is very «viflt to be the companion or gtrardian of our 
ehaftniug young iMend. And yet, when I recall the dfstlosures 
riiftde by Madame de Stourvifle, of the charge gfteki her by lllr. 
Seffi«rs, not to tet his daughter t&tth acquaintante or mfi with antf 
persons whatsoever dtufug their residence in Italy, it appears to 
me that he Ura^ have dreaded some discovery or attempt to obttSs 
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either an inflnenee over the youog lady or to get poesessioa of her 

person. Why should he dread this , if he knew his own right to 
be indisputable? and why trust so precious a charge to so incom- 
petent a person to guard it as our good, but helpless Madame de 
Stourville?" 

The justice of these reflections alarmed and disturbed me; 
and it appeared doubtful whether Mr. Somers or Mrs. Lindsell had 
the best founded claim to the lovely being, whose relationship to 
either could only , from what we knew of them, be a source of an- 
noyance and discomfort to herself. How many painful thoughts 
passed through my mind during that long and sleepless night, all 
pregnant with melancholy forebodings for the future destiny of the 
fair creature dearest to me on earth. Of what avail was the pos- 
session of a large fortune, and the power of selecting a wife for my- 
self, if I could not share that fortune with Selina , and free her 
from all control , save that of an adoring husband. Mr. Somers 
might have other views , and so refuse to grant my suit for her. 
He was , from what Madame de Stourville had stated , a man of 
mystery; and we had no clue to discover more of him than he 
wished to be known. Should he, indeed, establish his right to 
Selina , what reason had we to hope that her happiness would he 
his object? and as to Mrs. Lindsell, all that we knew of her was 
Uttie calculated to give us conBdence that the fate of the fair young 
girl would be a fortunate one in her hands. 

At an early hour the next morning we were on our route to Pa- 
lermo. Miss Somers in the lettiga we had had the precaution to 
bring for her use, and Mrs. Lindsell in one that appertained to 
herself; the police force attending , and Mr. Rivers and myself, 
riding one at each side of the vehicle that contained Miss Somers. 

After a tedious journey we reached Palermo in safety , and im- 
mediately presented ourselves, with our ciiarge, before the ma- 
gistrate. Mrs. Lindsell, when questioned, declared that Selina 
was her child ; and added , that , separated soon after the birth of 
her daughter from her husband , he had taken her infant from her, 
and detained her ever since; that, actuated by a mother's fond- 
ness, she had continually kept a person to watch over the move- 
ments of her child, and, if possible, to snatch her from a father 
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who loved her Bot, to restore her to her arms ; but that so cautloaslj 
had she been guarded , that no opportunity had ever been afforded 
for carrying her off daring the seventeen years that had elapsed ; 
hut that ascertaining that she had been consigned to the care of a 
French lady to travel in Italy, all the mother's tenderness and 
longing desire to regain her daughter had revived in her heart, and 
she considered herself justified in the means she had employed to 
effect this purpose. 

**Bat have you any proofs to establish your assertion that this 
young lady is your daughter?" demanded the magistrate. 

*' The certificate of her baptism is , with other important docu- 
ments , in a casket in the desk of the house I lately occupied in the 
environs of this city." 

''Let the desk or the casket be brought here immediately!" 
said the magistrate ; and two officers of the police were instantly 
dispatched in search of it. 

Although Mrs. Lindsell still struggled to retain her self-pos- 
session , it was evident that she was ill at ease , and felt wounded 
at the reserve evinced towards her by Selina — a reserve that was 
well calculated to impress all present with a doubt of her being 
really the mother of the young and lovely being , whose presence 
had excited so lively an interest for her in the hearts of the spec- 
tators. 

In due time the two officers of the police returned, and stated 
that they had found the desk referred to broken open , with no 
casket or papers to be found in it. 

**Then I have been plundered, treacherously plundered!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Lindsell, her countenance betraying the strongest 
symptoms of anger and alarm. 

* * The person left in charge of the house declares, that after the 
Signora and Signorina had departed from it, 11 Capitano went to 
the chamber of la Signora, and having secured the door of it, re* 
mainedsome time there. When he quitted it, the woman went 
in, and discovered that the desk had been forced, and its contents 
taken away ; and she further declares that il Capitano was the per- 
son who did it." 



**thewfeteli! flienidAstet'!'' Mftirfitifirred Btrs. Liodsefl, eirtta- 

ik> Vn^lie. Itht i^)^tt t^ his dMh bAs been Well atltffaentieited; 
btilitfi^tiAf^KttDtft^, (osiajrnoWorseofit, tb^t e lady ^kdbld kive 
eittplo jed so UVi#6rtby tfb ^tki in eoneefiD^ 6( itth it di^littie na- 
«ttre, atid sboiild fy^rtnil a mati t6 be dotiaklled beoeat^ Mt roof 
TFho could take so base an advantage of her confideidee ! " 

Blrs. Liodsell's cheehi j^lowed widi the bhishes of irottnded 
pride , and her eyes soiJight Ifae i^dui^d as she listened to this veil- 
merited reproof. Selina'^ fair countenance eloquently enpressed 
the shame and disgust awakened in her mind by this public ex- 
posure of the woman who asserted herself to be her mother, as well 
as at the denouncement of the vile man who was thus proved to 
have been her associate^ The naagistrate next examined Selina, 
vt^ho , with a modest self-possession , related to him all the circum- 
stances of both the enlevements ^ and the fact that in the Captain, 
as he was called, she recognised the person who had forcibly cai^ 
ried her off from la Cava. tVhile she spoke , Mrs. lindsell .cast 
appealing looks at her , but they were disregarded; and although 
she said noihing to criminate that ladv, her fear and disgust of il 
Capitano were so strongly manifested m her countenance and man- 
ner , that the magistrate betrayed much sympathy for her. 

'* You are now, young lady," said he, ** for ever released from 
lilt lilarin frdm that vile person , ^ho , whether actuated by some 
hiiiden motiVe of his own , or merely acting in (Compliance with the 
instructions of another," — and here he looked sternly at Mrs. 
Lindsell, — '* has been the cause of so much terrbr and anxiety to 
j^od. With regard to you , Signora , the circumstances of this 
ease are such, that in the absence of ^If ptbdfio substantiate the 
assertions you falafve made that this yotit^g lady is your daughter, I 
llttd It my duty fa deuni yoti a J^rlsoner, tmtil the fkther of the Sig- 
dorfna cotoes fdrwai^." 

''Me a (rrisenei'!'^ exiilttiiliM Mrs. Lit^dseU. " Voii do not, 
etttiiidi iheab to perfne^^te ^vieh an att of IdjtistJce I ** 

'*tm aUAA heve, ^igiMrti, a^ the aekho^ledt^d at;comptice 
of a man whom you yourself have chai|;ed with felony, the tfin 
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dactlbn offe Sig^Mtina fs hcfiine of deep dye , end until yon have 
{^ven proof that she is your daughter, your freed6m cannot be 
granted yoB. Thl! 9l(^iina I deihrer to the saf6 custody of this 
respectable gentlenMr, whose age renders hfm a fit person for the 
charge, until the fa^er; or- the person empowered by him to 
reeelvelier, shall' tortve.'' 

Oh? what a sw^et smile played oter the lips ofSelina, when 
she heard this sentence pronounced ; and how great was my rap- 
mre as i liistened to it ! 

''Tou surely will not separate me from my daughter ," said 
]|f rs. lindsell , ** I amber proper, her natural protectress; suffer 
her to remain with me at least until her father arrives?" 

** It: would. be tmjust, Sigoora, to consign the iiiDOOOiit to a 
pri^oiw" 

^*JB«l'<yo]ft fmb her into the hands, ioff'slrangers^ ofwlwmyou 
know nothing! Is it right, is it decent; that a yoiODg girl should 
be confided to a man , who stands in no degree of relationship to 
her? It is monstrous, it is unheard of!" 

**I will do that. Madam, which I conceive to be my duty in 
tMs very peeuHar case. For you, SIgnora, if the horrors of a pri- 
smft aflH^t you, 1 141] relax thb severity of justice ^ and permit you 
16 reside a prisoner iti a neigbbouring convent , where yon will be 
as strictly guarded , but more kindly dealt by , than in the prison. 
A^d tK)W, Slgnorv (turning to W. Rivers , ) I consign this young 
lady' to your gnardiffiMhip. Ton are not to leave Palermo until 
this liiysterfous affair is explained. Instructions were forwarded 
to Naples the day you set off to rescue la Signorina , that tile lady 
to whom her father had given her in charge should immediately 
despatch intelligence to him of what has occurred , and come here 
herself by the next packet. She will, in all probability, arrive 
this evening, as the return packet is expected; andin the mean- 
wiiHe, ray sister, an elderly and well reputed lady, will be the 
ciMtfpanion of la Signorina until her female friend arrives. She 
will reach your alhergo in a few minutes , so yon had better take 
tfaJIS'ydviigladythereatonce. And you. Messieurs,^ turning to 
tw« poHce officers , ** conduct the prisoner to the Convent of Santa 

Meredith. \ 5 
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Rosalie, to the abbess of which, this note/' and be wroteafev 
lipes, ** will explain my wishes." 

'^Selina, my child! my child!" exclaimed Mrs. Lindsell, 
*' can you, will yon leave your distracted mother? Oh ! it is cruel, 
it is barbarous, thus to tear my daughter from me ! " 

Miss Somers approached her, and with a dignified gentleness, 
that touched all present, reminded her that she must now, as well 
as she had hitherto done , confine herself within the bounds of 
simple politeness, withholding all demonstrations of the affection 
and duty a child owed a parent, until it was proved that she indeed 
stood in that relation to her." 

'* Cold-hearted, obdurate girl, how ill do you requite the 
foolish fondness that urged a doting mother to have recourse 
to desperate means to gain possession of you ," and covering her 
face with her handkerchief; she left the office escorted by the 
police, while we conducted the lovely Selina to our inn, tears roll- 
ing down her cheeks at the' reproaches of Mrs. Lindsell. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

**I MUST appear a cold and heartless being to you," said 
Selina, ** in parting thus with my mo — , but no, I do not, cannot 
believe she is my mother! My heart prompts me to disavow the 
affinity, and my lips cannot pronounce what my feelings deny." 

Mr. Rivers and I soothed her to the utmost of our power, but it 
^as evident that her feelings were deeply wounded by the extraor*- 
dinary position in which she found herself, for she often inter- 
rupted us, saying, **0h ! if after all she should prove to be my 
mother, how shall I reproach myself, how even pardon myself, 
for the indifference, the more than indifference, I feel towards 
her! Oh! it is dreadful." 

The sister of the magistrate soon joined us at the alberge; she 
seemed a kind-hearted , sensible woman , and evinced a great deal 
of sympathy towards Selina, whom the presence of one of her own 
sex comforted and re-assured. 

** I have endeavoured to recall to memory all the incidents and 
events of my childhood," said Selina , in reply to some observa- j 
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tkm of Vr. ]tiver», ''ia order to know if there can be the least 
foundatioii for her statement of being my mother. I have a faint 
recolleetioa of England, and of a kind nurse, and her tears and 
my grief at being taken from her by a gentleman who I was told 
was my papa : and I remember his conveying me to London , and 
when I wept in the carriage , his saying I was a naughty trouble- 
some child, and shaking me roughly by the arm, and my being 
from that moment very much afraid of him. I remember also my 
having an English governess , who accompanied papa and me to 
Paris, and his conducting us to a house at St. Germains, in a very 
retired situation, with a garden, in which I used to play. My 
governess was very kind ; and after some years I had masters who 
came from Paris to give me lessons. Papa very seldom visited men 
and when he did , never showed me any affection. When I grew 
19, I began to think it very strange that he did not like me, as I 
tried all I could to please him ; but it was of no use ; the more I 
endeavoured to please , the less he liked me , so I grew more and 
more shy, and afraid of him , and my good governess observing it« 
became , if possible , more kind and affectionato to me. Oh ! the 
the wretchedness of having a parent who does not love one ! whom 
one cannot win by docility and dutiful attention. Often did I then 
think, that if I had a mother, how tenderly I should love her. 
How I pictured to myself the support , the consolation , the bless- 
ing, she would be, until tears have rolled down my cheeks. Nay» 
the very name of mother sounded so sweetly, so softly, in my ears, 
that I associated with that dear and tender tie all that is most 
soothing and sweet in life. And now that one is found who asserts 
that title to my affections , and who professes to love me , my heart 
refuses to acknowledge her as a mother ; and I find myself involun- 
tarily shrinking from her caresses , and doubting her professions^ 
as if some strong and secret instinct told me that she has no right to 
the affection and duty she claims. Alas ! how sad is my fate. I 
turn with little less coldness and mistrust from him who calls him- 
self my father , but from whom I have never yet received a parental 
caress or blessing, as I do from her, who declares herself to be my 
mother, but whose caresses chill and revolt me ! " 

Selina ceased to speak , for tears impeded her utterance ; and 
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Mr. Rivers tenderly tuifiiig her band, toMlier, dMwlull^fceMte^, 
she should ever fifid itt Mm«ll the eare end kittteess of A fiitiier. 

How vas my attAehneatte Wti Mfeid'eBiHiiieed hfik% deep 
interest and regard iAAdk he evideBtlf eoiettaittedifiivihto dtoaraod 
artless girl! 

'^I eontiiRied te Hve m perfeol sedtiBfott a^Sij QemMuiiiV' 
resumed Selitia, '^nerer ▼isitiDg"Vari0, and seldOtDr seeiikg my 
Ihther, ustfl a yeair ago, ^K^n-nvydear^ goodtgovemessv^S'seised 
withamBHndy, wMch, alAsI soon temriaatewftfatalty^ Wiiienshe 
became' consoioiis of her danger ; she sent for my ffttlMr ^ and in a 
solemn, manner eensigned me to hts car»; ' invoking Mtt- tolov* 
«ffd cherish me, and assuring him* that I was nDtinn^Mmrtfay of hti 
«fl^tion. He heard-her with evident knpatieace; and would' Mi 
have taken me wi^ hfm to Fhris , leavings my good , mf tender 
governess, whw had so- often nursed me in illness' ^ soiilf feo the 
eareofservant94 BM I so wept, and prayed noMobesqmFSied 
from' her to ike last-, dhat he* at length perantMd 'me* toremaittv 
sayktg, * thatif I chose to make myself ill by wateh&ng over a dying 
bed, where I could be of no possible use-, a» nothing cooli save 
her , I might take Uie consequences of niy own^fdHy/ IBs Imrd* 
ness of heart, on this occasion, wounded mote tlM'q«leiD( md 
when, theneitdtfy, mydearandeieellent^iend expired^ ealttng 
down blessings on my head , I almost wished, to di^ie#<^ Ibt ItM 
I no longer had any one on earth who lo^edtnei I^pMs^overttii 
sad, sad'sceaeth&t'preceded and followed bev death.' i^renwowi 
I cannot revert to it without grief;'" and here her tears flowed 
afreshi ** My fiither came for me the neit day ; took me td Mfis; 
to a house in the Faubourg de Roule, where good Madame di 
Slourville was installed as* my gouvemani&f and In' a ^ort thnt 
afterwards , we were on our route through the eouth of fVanee and 
Italy. That he shKwld entrust an only child to a perse* , whOf 
though highly recommended, vras a totd stranger to^blm, aawell 
as to me, was such aproof of indilTerenoe, that it renewed* ny 
grief for the death <of1hM dear and aisaefaed friend who hM'sO'CaK- 
IhHy and tenderly studied my happiness. Fortunately fbrnej 
Madame de Stourvilte proved tobeallgoodHaatureandkindiessi 
tiMMigh hw Ineiperienee in traveling, and her want of kiiowMge 
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•ft A€! inM , mit iu^ to beings niii<^ meif^iltaaiiiiti affefstioiiatB 
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Although the sister of the magistrate underslacid'Dot>,aviv«rd off 
^'BdiMfsi'iianratife, Whiefa hAd iMeniflpokfSDim.beriaatawe'ilaiigue, 
it]i<ll>eft(itiftii caunteiaiice, «Dd iteajra of li)erl«iriapeftkBr,(fpr»duce(l 
'soch san v^ffeet «fi the i?Bn»theaft^d SicStiao , that <ibet(iitore than 
•mwci apoie , and m an effiisMii of pity , lissed the ifon^ad of the 
ideas ^1, eKClaiming, **Poveretta, tarQfigU»mia ^tma'!** 

Onr evening repast had only just been served, 'Wben ttie^ packet 
fi'om Naples arrived , and I hurried to the pier to meet and escort 
Madame de Stourville to the Mergo, Selina, as I left the room, 
thanking me with a look and a smile that might richly have repaid 
the grtsatest aerviee. 

Jfadaaae de IStourv^e had bat just left the sl^p , -afl(d was 

animatedly reasoaiag with tiie oustomtthauseiofiioer oq kw dght to 

have fltt her packages and bandbose s taken 'at scaceito the inn 

'tarithoiit ady deky, whileihe, whounderatoodttota.word<ofiFMndi, 

i«as loudly voelferatiog, in lialian , that mo bases or|>afikages 

should be removed until a strict examination of [their contents had 

rtakeii place. When ^he saw me piorcing Ihe crowd af idAefs who 

•httd.gatfaeted rcnind 4o listen to the angry diseasaion , whiiefa was 

'imulereid'anmsifig to therbyatanders , owing to neither of the mter- 

iteatora onderatandin^^e Jangttage of ifthe other , she exclaimed, 

^lrith«delig|lit, ^^OhynkOfOHm! qttelfiaiMir, MonnenrMerediSy 

vaus otrHtfwi. tret : ktunii$geme9tt , 'pott^ me 'sauver ide .ee terrible 

hmnnte. iSTeiiS'a \karbare,!iAet know one word of de Frendi 

language. N'eet -. ce pas , e^eet ehaquant de reneoTiirer tme ign^ 

rane^epateUhe!'*^ 

By a rtfoMfiPtir conveyed ialo the head of the cuMom-^hoase 
.^cer, I quiokly obtaiJMd>pennisaion to haive thei)oxes<ofifadame 
i de fiitourvUle merely iopenied for appcaranee sike , < and 4kMa aeat to 
our hotel , to which I conducted that lady hcusClf. 

HadaMe de «8tdiiniille's joy atiagain ccaabraetDg Sdina was 

' really lovcbiag. SheiwepCiandamikd by .turns, asked vaihousaaKl 

.'qiiestiaDS., never givuigitiBDe to baweKanyofthesnjmaiwered, and 

;hy hervohifaflliiyand exaggerattanfCifanadMer aieitedithenpfiawier ef 

the quiet Sister ^t thesmajgiatfale, ; iMfaainow^ look iKrieave affile- 
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tionately embracing her ^^^fiora poveretta /'—as she called Selina, 
— and offering her senrices in any or every way in which they could 
be made available. 

Madame de Stonrville told us , that prevloasiy to her leaving 
l<^ap!es she had written to Mr. Somers , and informed him of all 
that had occurred; and that, therefore, his presence might in due 
time be looked for at Palermo. When acquainted that Mrs. Lind- 
sell claimed Selina for her daughter, the anger and indignation of 
the old lady knew no bounds. 

CHAPTER XLII. 

The next day Madame de Stourville saw the magistrate , and 
gave her deposition of having had the charge of Miss Somers con- 
signed to her by the father of that young lady. It was signified to us, 
that nothing lurther could be done in the affair until the arrival of 
Mr. Somers — an event anticipated with little pleasure by any one 
of the party , but to which we all resigned ourselves as well as we 
could. 

Happy were the hours that intervened between the coming of 
Madame de Stourville and that of Mr. Somers. During one of our 
daily walks , when the gcnivemante and Mr. Rivers were listening 
to Mr. O'Denessy's details of some interesting antiquities lately 
discovered in the neighbourhood, I seized the opportunity of re- 
vealing my passion to the lovely object who had inspired it. I felt 
her arm tremble within mine ; I saw her head gently turned , as if 
to conceal her blushes , as I passionately conjured her to tell me if 
I might hope that I was not wholly indifferent to her. I said that 
if she would give me hope , I would pledge myself to conciliate her 
father by every means in my power; and that as neither my ftmily 
nor fortune were objectionable, I trusted that he might be induced 
to bestow her hand on me. 

''I am deeply sensible of the generosity of your conduct ,"* re- 
plied Selina. '*The offer you have made me, and at a moment 
when my position is so painfhl a one , that even my birth seems 
shrouded in mystery , proves the sincerity of your attachment, and 
the delicacy and generosity of your sentiments , but — ' 
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*'*(Mi! Selina — dear, lovely Selina!" intemiptedl, ^^onlj 
saj that I am not to despair — only tell me that you do not forbid 
me to solicit your father , and I will ask no more ! " 

**Bat ought I, Mr. Meredith, to accord this sanction until it 
is known to whom I really belong^" — and her voice became stOl 
more tremulous from emotion. 

** Yes , lovely Selina , you ought — you will — nay , you must 
^rant me this permission , unless you wish to make me the most 
wretched of men.^ Give me that dear little hand in token of assent, 
and I will bless you ! " 

The little hand , trembling like a frightened bird, was held out 
to me ; and as I pressed it within mine , I would not have changed 
the hope of its future entire possession for an empire ! I bent 
forward to steal a glance at her beautiful face , and never before 
had I seen it so transcendently lovely. Covered with blushes, the 
downcast lids of her darkly-fringed eyes were begemmed with 
tears; yet a sweet smile parted her rosy lips, and told that those 
precious drops were not tears of sorrow. 

There was something unspeakably touching in the whole air 
and manner of Selina during Uie rest of that day. A timidity and 
sweet consciousness of our engagement, mingled with an effort to 
appear unembarrassed as usual , rendered her 'still more captiva- 
ting than ever in my eyes. Wishing to spare her feelings in the 
presence of our friends, I forbore, as much as my passion would 
permit, from any of those demonstrations of attentions which my 
heart prompted; and she more than once during the evening 
thanked me with her eyes for my forbearance. 

A week, a blissful week, rolled away; during which every 
day, every hour, brought to light some new quality in Selina , and 
rendered her dearer to me. When walking by her side , I would 
describe my home , and dwell with delight on future plans of hap- 
piness when she should be its adored mistress. She would listen 
with pleasure , and approve my schemes for adorning it ; would 
even suggest some little plans of her own , and at length scrupled 
not to avow that her heart would be as desolate as my own» 
should the bright prospect now held out be doomed to disap^ 
pointment. 
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Mr. Mvers was not i^oobsfrvtot of oqrtattaclimMit ; twl deem- 
ing it to be his d«ty, be.^p^ke to me seriomaly 'on ihe Mbject, 
pointing ont all that wisdom oowld tdiotateon the iiii|>nidence*of 
^nt^sring into an engagement with a person .wh«se patentage 
seemed so^oubtfol ,< and whose fiiUier inight never consent to^nr 
union. He admitted that the superiority of Selina , both in «M 
and fpeison, were such as to justify my attacbment , bat tbought it 
filn£ur , even towarcbber, to engage her 'tiffeotions before I oeidd 
eoimt on my addresses being sanctkmed by her father. 

The counsel came too late , and I avowed that it biid » ■ IbtFl'fln- 
tertained s«cb confidence In the fHendsbip of Mr. Bimers that I 
conldinot now be disingenuous with him. lie shook bis head, 
iwished that I bad been les&preeipitale , »id hoped that Mr. Bo- 
mers m^ht be> mote considerate to the bappiness «f his «nirtle 
daughter than he bad bitherto, from ali we. ihad> beard, proved 
(Nmselftobe. 

*'Your family and fortmie, might entitle yon 4o form any al*- 
liance /' observed Mr. Rivers , * ^and should Tender yon a very de> 
'Sirable bnsbaad in the eyes ^Mr. Semers, whatever bis own 
weaUb. may be ; but witb.a gDMn> so eceentrieas beseems tobe, 
there is little confidence to ibe, placed oni^be motives -tbat-may 
inOnence bim in givmg or withholding faia consent to bis fair 
•daughter- s xmion with you." 

Two days after this conversation, Mr. Somersiaririvedrai Pa- 
lermo. .'The announcement of this event blanched i Abe* cheekof 
SeUna with a deadly paleness , and. pro4nced such a trcator in (her 
frame , that it was piteous to beholdher. Madaine.<deiStoimtlle 
also betrayed evident symptoms.^f alarm ^heni summnBod fo his 
presence , and asked MrvAivers ^acoemfrinyi faer , tlhatb6» might 
assist in.the.eitplanalion s^ bad to give, land'abi^ldberflrmntbe 
£rst outbreak of Mr. Someri^'s Anger. Wfben the thvne.left^e 
room — for Selina bad. gone 'ii^tbtber.^otevtfmait^e and'Mr. iUvers 
— I lelt 4 presentiment of evil that filled my breast with inquietode 
and g^m. The alarm evinced by '^eliua and Madame de Stour- 
viUe- at this approaching interview with Mr. Somers, proclaimed 
bow barsh and stem that gentleman must be, an!d fuidled the hope 
that for days I had been nourishing in my heart. I paced the 
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jthamAet rapidly , painiiig every five miniAes to' listen wiedier vOf 
M«od might beiieard. I weDt into the faaMfe , afanost 'terafited 
iobecene «» eiwctodMpper, eo^^est^nraa my.amiety andnnpfr- 
tiODoe to iearaiiehat was CP^iaf; m ; . aad ^agiiin I reiaraed tothe de- 
flected Mfon, aad endeaveiired to oooopy n^ thoughts by wnliiig 
tolBeliM, and pfeihitiQg tojhertheistateofiiiiytalhigs. Butefen 
tfeda task I oottld not acoovplish , so i^reat was 4he agitatioii I«a<- 
periencud ; so^ eastisgaway the pen ». and tearing into fragments 
the paper I had.iwntten on , I •agaiBt<paeed.tfae room. On one^if 
the taUes aa^gned for ^eliaa's use lay the book l»had iieen reading 
aloud to her that morning. Ad uAfioiahed sketch froracher pendl 
was beside it, and a glass containing a bouquet of flowers Iliad 
presented to her stood in the centre. These little ]naitk&;of do- 
mesticity appealed to my fe^ings with irresistible force ; . they re- 
called the happy hours I had lately been passing in this now de- 
serted room , and I fancied I had n^ver previously valued them as 
I now did, when in all probability I should enjoy them no more. 

At lei^^ Mr. Rivers returned al<me. His comienanoe an- 
.nottttoed that the interview with iMr. 8oiners hard > not* been an 
«greeid)le one; and I felt my fears confirmed before he had thne 
to speak. 

*^ He is a strange man, and a harsh and nnreasonableoae too," 
«aid he. '*He seems to forget the good fortune of Us danghttr 
having been leseued, and restored to him, in the' anger in which 
he indulges against poor, helpless, Madame deStourrille, whom 
•he blames for the enUt^tment having oociirred . He need ttltle ce- 
remony -or courtesy in oonmenting on ihevimproprietyJa permit- 
ting youiando^yaelf to accompany Ihera to^'PeaCnm, jnd:^<reMe 
at the aame hotel with them here »< adding, in ceplyj to)heBiaase- 
irerations'of our. kjndness , and the. protection we. hid ifffbided to 
her young lady and herself, Ihe seal we4vid evinced , andtheafr- 
■sistance we had afforded, in rescuing Miss Somers, 'that this 
•offered no justificatioaforher haviog disobeyed his ecdeis.to pep- 
mit his daughter to form no aci}ttaintance wUle under Jier care.* 
His recqition of Selina had been most coldand heartless. Hedld 
not embrace or even shake hands with her, and when! she^onld net 
repress the tears this unkindness called forth, he 4old her that he 
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-supposed, now ihki A» fancied herself a heroine of romance, 
tears were indispensable on every occasion. The only circom- 
stance that seemed to make an impression on him , was when I in- 
formed him tibat a lady had now claimed Bfiss Somers as her 
dangbter. He started , and his face became flushed with anger. 
* And where is this person?' demanded he. I informed him that 
she was in safe custody ; when he , with a most malignant expres- 
sion of countenance, declared that if he could accomplish it, she 
should never again be restored to liberty. I asked permission to 
present yon ; and I noticed that when I mentioned your name , he 
started, and inquired, * whether you were not the son of Mr. 
Spencer Meredith , of Meredith Park?' I answered intheafiSrma- 
tive ; and be, after pausing for a moment, replied, that being now 
fatigued by his long journey from Paris, and recent voyage, he 
must decline the introduction until to-morrow , and having bowed 
me out, I withdrew, leaving poor Miss Somers and her ^uver- 
nanie with him.'* 

We saw no more of Selina or Madame de Stourville that night; 
but one of the waiters came to remove all the various little articles 
that belonged to both. When questioned by Mr. Rivers , why he 
did so , he informed us that il signar padre de la sign&rina had 
ordered that everything appertaining to the ladies should be con- 
veyed to the salon at the other side of the hotel , which he had en- 
gaged , and in which their repasts were to be served. This state- 
ment seemed to be a confirmation of my worst fears ; for it clearly 
indicated a determination of excluding us from that intercourse 
which had lately formed the happiness of my life , and I sought my 
pillow that night in a state of mind very different to any of the last 
few preceding ones, when the certainty of meeting the object of 
my heart's dearest affections was the last thought ere sleeping, and 
the first that presented itself on awaking. 

After a painfully restless night, I arose early, and, having hur- 
ried through the duties of my matinal toilette , descended to the 
Mlon, Mr. Rivers had not yet made his appearance, but soon after 
I entered the room , the door opened , and the head of Madame de 
Stourville exhibited itself. Seeing me alone , she quickly came in, 
carefully closed the door , and burst into tears. * ' Oh , my young 
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^ieiid!" exclaimed sbe, '*yon know not -^ yon eannot \auNr 
ivhat ee cher ange and I have had to undergo since we saw yon 
last. Oh, dat cruel man, he is a barbare and tyran^ and I would 
ghe him my demission dis very day, and return to tna belie 
France , only I cannot bear to leave ce pauvre cher ange alone, 
in the power of such a vicked tyran. He blames me for all^ and is 
fiirieux, and did call me ^vieiUefolle — moi! Marie Antoinette 
deStourmlle^ meiUefolle^ dat has not yet forty years. 0! c^est 
trap tnaly beaucoup trop mat! but I will write to Paris, and get 
de certificate of my baptism , and show it to bim , for I vill not be 
called vieille, dat I viil not. Ce cher pauvre ange,** resumed 
Madame de Stourville, '4s forbidden to see you or Monsieur Ri- 
v^re any more, except in the presence of Monsieur Somers, and 
he does not vish to see either of you if he can help it. She be very 
unhappy , and cry, cry, enough to make any one miserable to see 
ber. But I must go to ce cher pauvre ange, and if notre mechant 
iyran know I did come here , he would send me avay from her for 
ever. MonDieu! quel horrible homme , to aSimevieille/oUe, 
n*est-^e pat c'est une infamie ? ** 

I asked Madame de Stourville whether she would take charge 
of a few lines from me to Selina ; but she positively refused. ** No, 
no, monami, it would not be right, not honourable, and Marie 
Antoinette de Stourville could not do vat is not honourable." 

** Will you, then, dear, good Madame de Stourville , tell her 
how much I grieve , how much I suffer by this cruel separation." 

** I will tell her you are always her good friend , and very sorry 
not to see her, but I must not tell more, it would be wrong; so 
adieu , mon cher Monsieur Meredis , dites mille ehoses aimables 
de ma part a Monrieur RivSre , but do not tell to him that Mon- 
sieur Somers did call me vieillefolle, for he might demand raison 
of dat tyran for such a calumny against me , and I vould not be de 
cause of a duel between dese gentlemen for all de vorld." 

At any other moment , I should have been amused at the ludi- 
crous anger of poor Madame de Stourville at being called old , and 
at her anxiety not to have this charge repeated to Mr. Rivers, 
whom , it was now plain , she took for granted entertained a more 
than ordinary interest for her, as she proved by the supiposition 
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ttat be wosld iweBl — nay, figkt a dm! vHb tie ^eeitm^y/fha aadl 
«iic1mui assertion . Bui my mhaUt aomk wbs occupied 1^ onevSMgle 
ilhongbt , wad tbal nas , my dKad of Jieing separated from ^eliM; 
and ooasequenlly, tbe weakness and fottyof the goodHaatwad 
«ld iFrenchwomao passed wUhont ooBBiiiieBl; when :Mr. ^ Birais 
joined me. 

CHAPTER XLIIL 

ifloiir/gloonoyiaDd vnsadal appeared our breakfast talileiiow, 
jtfleTi h«vin{^ been for some days accostomedto see the beaiitlfid 
-Sdtna.seaiad at it , <a&d to hear the onrkms-and amsNing admkUBe 
of -French and English in. whiohthe gamilonsMadame deBtonrville 
coDvaased^all .the 'time. To men who haTe<liad the happkiesa ^If 
•being used to female society , Abe absence of woaseife mast ever the 
aensibly felt at every repast ; but at none so mnchias at bieakfiMt, 
the least ceremonton&and most.friendly of all , tamd tbeoBe wkiA 
most conveys the feeling of domesticity and comfort. Never dida 
cup of tea or coffee taste well to me , unless poured ,oat« by a wor 
man's hand , and sweetenediby her smiles ; and if there be «n iionr 
in the day in whioh.a widower or bachelor ima6t;more|Mlrtieii]atly 
regret Ids state -of single lenrblessedness , it snrely must be that 
devoted to his tmatinal repast. We hnrriftd-over e«r»bnMikfast, 
and awaited a summons either frem Mr.-Somevs or the-magistrate, 
which soon after came. 

•When we enteredihifi. office » Mr.rSomers, Seliaa,«atidiM»iame 
«de Stonrville, were lalready there. Selioa's lair cfae^sks became 
for a moment snffttsed.wdch a rosy red ^tas. we «a(i tared ; bat quiekly 
-alter obanged to a paleness that toaohed my very<fiOol tossee. Her 
■eyes, too, .bore evident symptoms of having wept;, and yelthey 
never before appeared more beantiMdn .miiie. She; bowed lo>ns, 
and attempted a faint smile, bul tfaeexpnissioii of her coHntenanee 
wns so sad that itialsified the vain attempt. . (Madame ideStourville 
irent through, preeisfely the same ceremony., addfessingfaernie^ 
laooholy smile wholly to Mr.iRivns, who was so^Rgrossedby his 
sympathy for^lina , as to ibe Bncioii$cioiis>)^f theifavour dea^ned 
him by her gouvemante , who '* everand ancm ," cast .hornlaoaes 
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m Mm iflir Ihe BMMt' appnml fashion of sMUiiaiental beroines 
under the influence of tbetimdcrpassieat 

Mr. Soraers, with a soowllngtbrow:, stood beside las daughter, 
and merelfiiotitted onventranee bf a t^old nod to Mr. Bivers and s 
fceeviookof seratiny bestowed on me , theFrestdt of whieh seenwd 
t»afli»rd him UttlesaHsfliclloQ , if I might judge from the increased 
stemness of his countenance. Bm was a mas of a peculiarly un^ 
prepossessing' appearance. Above the- middle heif^t, his figure 
wus clumsy and ungraceAd , his features ordinary , and his manner 
bmtfue and vulgar. Mr. Rivers approached htm, requesting me 
to follow, and introduced us to each other. A stiff bow alone 
marked Mr. Somen's recognition of the ceremony, but not a 
sifl^ word of thanks did he eipress for the service we had rendered 
to his daughter, or regret at the personal inconvenience to whicb 
I had been subjected on account of having interested mysdl in her 
behalf. My spirit was roused ^t his behaviour ; I determined that 
bis presence should not prevent my offering the usual civilities to 
Selina and her companion, consequently I held out a hand to each, 
and inquired after their beatlhi The scowl on- his btow inereased; 
andSdina, who noted it, beeaat)»^v«i>y'<palet; in pity, therefote; 
to her feelings, I moved ^awsy, and took, my station at some 
distance. A bostie neav the door nowreicitod: oue attention , and 
in another moment^ M^s. LindseH; cfosely veiled, and guarded 
by the p<^oe, entered. Mr. Somers gaxed earnestly at her, and , 
Selina's emotion wns visibloj 

"You ate here, Signora, tobcr conftonted with the alleged 
Hither of the Signorina , whom 'yon claim as your daughter ^ and- 
of whose person you obtained possession by force," said thbm*- 
giscme*; * * and to enaUe the Signor to idenliljt yois^ yous veil must 
be removed. 

Mm. Undsell slowly raised the Mtk blackivcii; andM^. Somew 
hawittg advanced a few paces in front of her ; at oneebetiayed that 
her laoe was not unknown to hfan. His «e«ilena«ce became livid 
with rage as he met' her glance, and hers bore en eipremion o€ 
triumphant maliee that she made no effort to suppresn 

**Mts. Liodselll'* repeated he, in a tone of bitter irony.- 
. '*lfrv Somers!" saidlheiady^ withasneer^ 
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**Do yon acknowledge this Sigaon to be die noyMr of jenr 
daughter, Signer?" demanded the magistrate. 

A breathless silence reigned in the court, and all eyes were 
turned towards Mr» Somers, whose face assumed an ashy paleness, 
and whose eyes gleamed with a fearftil eipression of mingled hatred 
and vengeance. I looked at Selina , who was so agitated tiiat she 
was compeUed to lean on Madame de Stourville for support, and 
she trembled like an aspen leaf. Mrs. Lindsell all this time kept 
her eye iiied on Mr. Somers, till the magistrate again demanded 
whether he admitted the Signora to be the mother of his daughter? 

Never did I behold such fierce and maUgnant hatred as sparlded 
in the eyes of this pair as they gazed at each other. 

"You have not answered my question. Signer; and I call on 
you once more , to say whether or not this lady is the mother of 
your daughter?" 

* * I admit that fact ! " replied Mr. Somers ; and at that moment 
a cry from Madame de Stourville drawing attention to her, I saw 
that my adored Selina had fiiinted. I rushed to support her , and 
bore my precious burthen to an open window. Her unnatural 
6ther only interfered to request that Mrs. Lindsell might not be 
pennitted to approach her, that lady having made an attempt to 
do so. On seeing Selina recovering, I beckoned Mr. Rivers to 
come to me, and asked him to request Mr. Somers to allow his 
dauc^ter to be spared from any longer vritnessing the painfril scene 
before her. The answer of this heartless man was, *' As she has 
heard me acknowledge that vile woman yonder to be her mother, 
it is necessary that she should now be acquainted vrith the entiie 
trath." 

"But is it not wholly indecorous that so young, so innocent^ 
so purenninded a being as Miss Somers should hear the impriH 
piiely of her mother thus publidy eqiosed? " observedMr. Bnms. 

"/miBt be the best judge in a case which solely ooncenis my 
own allairs," replied the unfeeling and indelicate man; "and I do 
not wish for the advice or interference of strangers.** 

How fun of sorrow and shame was the look that SdiDa iiedo« 
me, when restored to consciousness! "Oh! Mr. Mendith,'' 
said she, in a low and tremolons tone , thai touched my Toy heart. 
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**I am then, after all, die daughter of Mrs. Lindaell. Horn has 
my heart deceived me ! For never, never did it whisper that she 
conUI he my mother! How mndi, how infinitely worse it is to 
have snch parents than to be an orphan ! But I am wrong, very 
wrong to spMk of them thus. I mnst learn to behave at least 
dutifblly , if I cannot be affectionate ! " 

I whispered a fond renewal of my engagement , and declared 
that nought on earth should induce me to resign the hope of our 
union. I added , that no disclosures , however painful , no dis- 
covery , however discreditable to her parents , should ever change 
my sentiments or devotion to her. And though she shook her 
head, and with a melancholy face whispered that she must now 
abandon all hope , I could see in that lovely countenance , that the 
reiteration of my vows had soothed , if not reassured her. 

**As you admit this Signorato be the mother of your child," 
resumed the magistrate , * *■ she must eicuse me if I ask a question 
that implies a doubt of her honour, but which the case compels 
me to put. Is the Signora your wife? " 

Mr. Somers's face became crimson, and for a moment his 
utterance seemed to be impeded by angry emotion ; but at last he 
spoke, and looking at Mrs. Lindsell, with rage and contempt 
struggling for mastery in his countenance , he said , ** Yes , for 
the curse and bane of my life , I acknowledge her to have a legiti- 
mate claim to my name ; and I execrate the hour when I committed 
thefoUy, the madness, of wedding her." 

A smile of the bitterest contempt was the only notice taken by 
Mrs. Lindsell of this avowal. 

** Having discovered her to have dishonoured me," continued 
Mr. Somers, ''I separated from her; but, out of respect to her 
brother , I did not , as I might have done , — fool , dolt , and idiot 
as I was, — establish her guilt in a court of law, and obtain a 
divorce from her." 

Here Mrs. Lindsell shrugged her shoulders, and said, **Yon 
know you could not." And Selina covered her fece with her hand* 
kerchief, overcome with shame and grief. 

" I gave her an allowance ," continued Mr. Somers, ** on con- 
ditioa that we were to meet no more, and I hoped never ^en to. 
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htat of ker agaiiii BotjwiseDriiiysiiip^lsa Mild annofaBe^ wheb, 
fiveiDoiiths tUktront^mpannmn; she ilmiallf amMmnccd to me bf 
ktter that she teditheipiiwpeot of bwoaaing a mother i» duee* 
months moack She. expected* that tUs tntelljgenc» woold^have' 
aoAiMied my aageri, .amlSiuteeed moa^aiDt^eeceiYelier ondar my 
roof; but she was mistaken; norcoohlail'the'seiieitaiioBs of her 
lhmil|r iadnoe me to reteat; I sigoiied to hea v Aat thoogii Ae law 
woold «omp^ ne to recogniBe the ehild , I ftW so eertain of its not 
badig.mine, tbat I sheuld never entertana for It the slightest in- 
teacsi oraffectiOD — aad-i hawtept my word." 

Every eye tamed to my |K)or.S«iiaa, the conviiisiv«n»vement 
ef whose head betrayed the* agony of her feelings, her ihoe b^ag 
alill concealed by hariiattdkerchiel. MH* LiadseU, dming this 
scene, reraaibedjperfectty unabashed , nor did theaoguish of her 
daughter appeae to touch hercalloiK heart, any metothan it did 
that of heritfatai husband. 

'^i alsO'Sigaifiedlo<her/* resmnedAferv Somces', ''-that the oidy 
terms on which I could consest to acknoadedge the child , was; 
that It should be sunrendered i» me* when It became^ a year oM. I 
atipidatod fonayear^ became I intended to be absent from Eng- 
laadr feathas fienod , and that she- shoutd never demand nor expect 
taisee it more* I also hoped that in thecourse of 3i year she osigU 
form:an:altnahment'to her child, and so charge hets^altogetfaMr 
wilb ila fiittiBe destiny. All' the eifdrts-made — and they weie 
many — to change my determination iwem unavailing. I was 
deemed crael, barfaaroas, and TiuKctive by thia^ lady aad^her 
friends; but I adhered to my resolution, andwhttn'tfaechiUwasa 
yaarold'sbe was ddivered to me, and I placed iier with < a proper 
toBrse , witb whhnr she remained until it wasi time to give her ^fg^ 
vsmeas. I took efiectual aaeans to keep tht place of her residenee • 
concealed from bar mother; and ein! lived rin privacy and peace 
until the death of her preceptress. Her health appearing to de^- 
cMne some weeks pieviotisnto that levoSv I deemed it my dnty to 
tpy the e£QBCt of a ntraBdi \ climate -^ its > re^staMishment ; oonse^ 
quently sent her to Italy under &e«hnge'of IkeiieffBDn who^ I jsoW' 
find; wass<^]ittle>capa]lleoffulfiliin^myiastttaotioa9ii«vlth^.regard 
to the peifcel seelnslon inrwfaichKl (wisMshar lovliva. Bdwlhe 
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«ilwei tfi| ' w iiMte ir, yM»m> I -fti A tke iBisfeftaiw'l«:ittalM fnywife, 
acquired the ttno«lkl||8iof^llerdHQg|lter^« bckigrio 11% , h oaimol 
MHmriati I thoaglK 1 .Ml' UikteBt «Mry pffeewUiOQ^ to ooDOttl- her 
moveluenlS', butifVio'fliistikeD; aiidthelffwliis9<m0da by^wiMch 
tho lad thegirl tiwleeea i i appe d <, provaa tkairsto alopfral no crime 
to carry her nefarious scfaanwinto «ieaiitionr, andcareaiiot vhU 
^le rofflaii'Sho empiojsi Ibtnbe pwrpoae. Xher lam of my eoontry 
eoaAle'toine/thesole' ehaf;B' ef tiie giri said.ta bt my dlw^ter ; 
aiidili«rtiwtherB«versfaaH«faav8 anyi conmunioatiiQO' vith her. If 
idieiithe efaildrwH^ayenr old;! deemed itmcambeotron' me to se- 
parate her for eren from; her motber , judge how much more ne- 
cessary I now find it, when, after a career of ceekleseeitra-r 
vagancc!, fiilly, andTiee, that drove htn from kernativehmdi she 
isuinppmpfed to have associated^ with>6ome iswless-prefligata^ snr* 
reuttdevbbyvfaiB myrmidons , withnWhomisfae'eonoertod the plot of 
eanryiiigiotf her daughter. Can itbe'bdiknred that-anmother, hew- 
ever bad- ber-own conduct mey have>been s weoklihave beta so lost 
to every sense of decency , as to entrasfrftyouD^gfrldnto the^handa 
efomh « wretch as Ite scetmdreL abar.eiiptoyed to earvy her off! '* 

There was a murmur of disepprfdratien-all throngb the couvfy 
mdr every individiul'iiir iti, sonw poor-Mite, whof stiH .kept her face 
eovciied, looked witte eotrntenaofCBS e&prBssiveof disgust alHrs* 
Itindeeil, who, 9oraefwhet<ri>aahed «at the 'markisx)f general odium 
rtK iMd ineuriiMlf, turaeddisdaioliiliy towards- her^hosbaad, and 
said', ** Tba peiaont wlieair yov faawe deoounoed. as a < ruffian and 
kwless profligate', was' n»> other tlMin your own brothen, who« 
de&led.'byyou the means of^ subsistence', was> indebted to* me for 
M» support. A» die unde of your daugbAtr-, there was co»* 
sefuendy no toapFopnoty in entrusting her to bis care ;** and* here 
she smiled deridingly , and with an air of tritimpb appealed to the 
persoRs around her. 

'* My brother! It is false! I have no brother ! " 

^llo> yon^ mean to deny Mungo Me — V* dbnunded Mrs. 
Lindsell. 

** BEdld ! dov not pronounce that name; you havie alfeadf suffi- 
ctantiy disgraced it ," interrupted Mn Somers; *'Mtingoi was not 
■ly Intimate brother," resumed be; ** and I am not, I'suppose* 

Meredith. \^ 
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cipecfad to adnovledge and profide for al Uw 
apnagmhomuij dona to hav« brioaggd to ny ftlhert' 

^'ToaARov," said Mrs. LindKll, '^thatMnnfoirasyi 
brother, born of the sanio father and mother, bot pmi o na to the 
marriage that muted yonr fiither to the Creole sbfo thai had been 
his mistress, ami rendered yon legitimate!'' 

Thel^ceofMr. Somerswasfearftdtobehoid, ashisvife, in a 
load and clear voice , nttered this statement. His mrath Mi e mcd 
to be only the more deadly, that it was not suffered to ciplode; 
and the alternate erimsoo hne and ashy paleness of his fine be- 
trayed the internal stmggje to suppress the onlponring of his de- 
moniacal rage. 

"1 have long listened to this painfid scene of mntnal lecrimi- 
nation," observed the magistrate, "and am of opinion that its 
continnance can do no good. The Signora being acknoiHedged by 
yon (taming to Mr. Somers) to be yonr wife, and the mother of the 
Signorina , is not amenable to onr laws for having possessed her* 
self, even thongfa by violent means, ofthe person of her child." 

"The laws of England would severely punish her in snch m. 
case ," intetnipted Mr. Somers , pale with anger. 

** The laws of England were probably made to meet and provide 
for the cases to which the habits and tempers of the inhabilanis 
may give rise. In Sicily , we have no provisions in onr laws Ibr 
punishing a mother for carrying off her own child, becaose we 
have no fathers who debar mothers from bdiolding their offspring, 
or from knowing where they live, or how they are cared for. Tour 
English laws, Sfgnor," continued the magistrate, "are adapted 
to English people ; but as here we are governed by those of Sicily, 
this Signora must be discharged , while to yon is confided the per- 
son of yoor daughter." 

"▲nd is there no punishment for this woman?" asked Mr. 
Somers, angrily. 

" It is surdy punishment enough to be deprived of her daugh- 
ter, and such a daughter, too!" replied the magistrate. 

"Am I not to be allowed to see my child?" donanded Mrs. 
liindsell. "Oh! no, yon cannot be so cruel as to prevent my 
9eeing her , if only at stated times. 1 wiU submit to anything, go 
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MywlMre, if yen iriS onlj let me sometimes pre«s her to my 
heart ! ^* aad here she applied her handkerchief to her face. Selina, 
too, became much agitated at hearing her mother thus imploring 
her father], and arose to approach her , but Mr* Somers seized her 
by the arm, and coounanded her, '* on her peril, to hold no com- 
munication with her disgraceful mother." 

How my heart bled for the poor girl , thus torn by contending 
emotions, and how I longed to make her my wife, and take her 
from parents who were in every way so wholly unworthy of her. 
Mr. Somers , drawing the arm of his daughter within his , and fol- 
lowed by Madame de Stourville, left the court; and Mrs. Lindsell, 
too , glancing after him with eyes from which shot forth gleams of 
hatred and malice , also retired. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

Mr. Rivers and I then held a consultation as to what was best 
. to be done. We felt assured that Mr. Somers would , as soon as 
possible, take his daughter from Palermo; and I determined, 
previously to his departure , to write and formally demand her 
hand. It was in vain that Mr. Rivers reminded me of my youth, 
and recommended the propriety and prudence of trying the effect 
of absence on my passion, before I took this Gnal step. He spoke, 
too, of the disadvantages of the conneuons I should form by such 
a marriage. A mother-in-law, branded with dishonour, the 
companion ofa lawless adventurer, who, even if he were, as she 
asserted, the brother of her husband, nevertheless was an unsuit- 
able associate for any woman not lost to every sense of decency. 
The father, too, was little less objectionable than the wife he so 
indelicately denounced before the whole court, and in the pre- 
sence of his daughter. Such a man could have no feeling or prin- 
ciple ; and how pregnant with humiliation and annoyance must so 
near an. alliance with two such persons prove to the man who 
united himself to their daughter. 

**A11 this, and much more, did Mr. Rivers urge to induce me 
not to propose for Selina to her father ; but he urged in vain ; for 
the disgraceful conduct of her parents, to which I was as keenly 

16* 
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4Hte as hB could Re, ottQr sefrad-to ii0ndefflle*iiior» des^MH^to 
ifftbdnw h«r fhmi tb«vr poorer, and to bealMr on iMr tlat^afi^etkn 
and protectiofi of w&l(!b so young, so lovely, aiHl so andaU^'a 
cmtme stood so mack ih needi Pity far ber unlfappf poaltloii 
imsuow adided to tImfpassfiOMte liit« r had prevlo w ly oMertaiiicd 
for her; and there was no saorifito tbatfiroaild not hate wIM^agly 
made to rescue her frofs it< Hr. Blvers , inding thM my deoision 
Iras irrevoeable, ceased^ to remonsirato, and'l, as* soow as ne 
entered tbetr^ai^O', addressed a tetter «a Ml'* Somors^ roq u estfti g 
his sanction* to litty myself and fartune at tbe* ft$et oThto lively 
daughter. 

Having dtopatebed tftis letter, I paced the room-m a-steteof 
agitation linown only to persons as much in lovoas I was, aud 
under similar circumstances. I felt that on the answer of this 
harsh and callous man depended my happiness; and that, althou^ 
my birth and fortune entiUed me to count on being an acceptable 
husband to the dAmglMer el nay reasonabio ftttber , I had^a presen- 
timent that ho would bttght his child's prospeots and my own by a 
reAisal. His- ansurei^ was soon brougbl^ aord reaUaed n^ tos. 
II coldly — nay, uucl^lly deelined' my propos»k^ and' dosittdi 
henceforth, thatiV should never attempt any renowd'of aicquaBiit»* 
ance wilh Mias Bmmn, to whom, it added, he ttod^glfvu-ordon 
to avoid all interchange of dvillties with am; How great wi» my 
«nger and indigoaftion-as P perused this-insultliig epkiiler; yel both 
became subdued as 1 reflected on tho position of my iMlovedtftei^ 
Una, with so harsh- , so brutal a companion. 

We learned in the evening that the packet for Naples VMsto 
sail the next morning, and the waiter added the intalfigeiMe that 
Mr. SomerS'had'seeured'a cabfn for himself aud^ his dtiuglitei^ Wj 
first impulse was for us also to take our passage in the same vessel; 
but BTr. Bfirers suggested that our doi«g«o would onlf tend to esr 
pose 8eliU« to greater suspicion and anrkfttduesa ftom her fiKtheix 
At length , it occured to me that the^ cioeroue so strongly' naam*- 
mended by Mr. Medlicnt, and whom we had fowid t» be Civevy 
well-infarmed and itatellige&e man, would'l>9« goodipttisou to 
send to Naples iU' the same vessel wilh Mir. Somen, affil:by net 
ksfttg sight of that gentltmau , kepp us auJMH of hia mofemeBls 
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possessed a fund of literary knowledge seldom equalled , <wbick 
wUb 'h]3 ^unobftru^Ye mo^^ly 4ad x^tdjging.disiM^aitiHirjlMUcI -won 
him our good will. 

.Mr. Bivers approved the plan, and we forthwiith sent (or. Mr. 
Vincent y who willingly, asusentfid to it, ^ndretir^io Jus own 
abode toprepace for his unexpected voyage. 

While' we sat conversing on the poinfuinessof bjsiojg under the 
sam&roof, yjet debarred from seeing Selina, Madame derSfcour- 
Yille entered the room. She bent her head , looked on the ground, 
and exhibited all the marks of embarrassment and timidity com- 
monly betrayed by very youthful damsels when they desire to ap- 
pear more than usually interesting. Mr. Rivers being joext her, 
placed a chair , and both of us evinced the ^ood will we really 
entertained for her. 

*'Tou see before you, gentlemen," said she, applying a 
caiQbric handkerchief, redolent of the perfume of eau de' Portugal 
to her eyes, "/« pius malheureuse des femmes. Monsieur 
Somers has , in de most barbarous maniere , given me my conge ^ 
and'has refused to tlefray my expenses to Paris, as, on our first 
engagement, he had agreed to do. Nay, more, he has reproached 
me, in de most insulting terms , vid having %een bribed by you. 
Messieurs, to allow Monsieur Meredfs to travel vid tepauvre cher 
wtge, and , 'I 'blush to aW,** and here *e concealed her face with 
lier handkerchief, ^^ that lie said he knew there was an 4ttathment 
entm iiM^, and — 'hut no — realiy I can hardly bring myself to 
name It — Moa^mrEK^re." 

Never were astonishment aod annoyance moreplaHlly depicted 
on a faee^than an^that iif Mr. Etirers, as shefioished this speech. 

**Wfaat! me, Madame?" uttered he; *'«such isn insinjmdon 
is quite preposterom ! I hope jeu atonceisonidncedihim of its 
COaQhood." 

^'Hfilat! non. fiuevoulez vmm? J was- taken Jb|y awprise. 
MjT'agitotion., !n|y blushes , but too w«U • h«tii||ied>^ fecretds mon 
fwur. Pese tproofs of de candour ^apd , pniilgr ^oi.ms ^ntiwents 
were receivad Jl^y<di» harsh ouui astiMiiii>i(«ble oi»e$.of da tmlh of 
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his assertion; and de eonseqnence is, dat I nov find myself av 
dStetpoir, a stranger in a foreign land, a helpless and unprotected 
voman." 

" You shall not need protection or kindness, Madame," said 
Mr. Rivers , good-nataredly. 

^*Est-il possible! — est-U possible ! — OA, tnon Dieu! den 
Monsiear Somers vas not wrong; yon lofe me, cker Monsieur 
RivSre, vous m'aimez done!" and Madame de Stoorville arose 
from her chair, and advancing towards her supposed admirer, 
would have thrown herself on his breast , had he not repulsed her, 
and with terror painted on his countenance , retreated to the fiir 
side of the chamber. 

''Vat you mean, vat you mean, Monsieur Riv^re ? '* demanded 
she. *' Tou say, von minute ago , I never shall need de protection 
nor de kindness. Does not dat mean dat you vill give dem both, 
vich you cannot do , if you are not to be mine husband.** 

** I meant , Madame, that from Mr. Meredith and myself you 
may count on all the protection and kindness in our power to show 
to a lady in your peculiar position. Your attention and attachment 
to Miss Somers have won our esteem , and we desire to prove it by 
every means in our power." 

**yat, den you do not lofe me, after all. OA, homme cruel 
etingrat! to have von my affections, and now — " And she burst 
into a paroxysm of tears that for some time impeded her utterance. 

Although little. Heaven knows, disposed to smile, it was 
difficult to resist , when looking from the weeping Frenchwoman 
to Mr. Rivers , whose countenance was so expressive of alarm and 
embarrassment as to be truly comic. 

*^ Homme barbare! to have thus trifled vid my feelings, and 
ruined my peace of mind," resumed the lady. **0h! I shall 
never put fait in man no more ! — jamais y jamais!" 

** Really , Madame , you surprise and mortify me. What can 
have led you to such an erroneous conclusion with regard to mj 
sentiments, I am utterly at a loss to imagine; but I must request 
you will dismiss such foolish thoughts from your mind , and if you 
wish me to continue your Mend , refer to tiiem no more.'* 
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**ffamme\ faux et cruel! Yon say yo« not know vat made 
me tink you lofe me. Yy did yon look so often, and O, so 
tenderly at me? Yy like all de same dishes dat I like? Yy speak 
to me always ven Moosienr Meredis Tas speaking to ee cher et bel 
ange^ tich made me tink, and so every yoman \ould tink too, dat 
vile be make de lofe to Mademoiselle , you make de lofe to me." 

*^I make love to you, Madame! really it is quite ridiculous ! 
At your age and mine ! " 

'*Do not insult me. Monsieur Riv^re. It is very meehanty 
very vicked indeed, to talk of my age. Le eoBur qui peut aimer 
finest jamais vieux, I vish Ivas old, very old, for den I vould 
not be so unhappy as I now am, for I could not lofe. Oh — oh — 
oh ! " And again her tears began to flow plenteously. 

"You really distress me, Madame de Stourville," said Mr. 
Bivers. '^It appears that you have mistaken the common cour- 
tesies due to every lady from a gentleman , for the marks of an 
attachment which candour compels me explicitly to declare I have 
never felt." 

*' Yy , den , did you always look at me so much? Have I not 
noticed dat even ven Monsieur Meredis , or ce cher et bel ange 
speak to you , you look always at me , and vat could I tink but dat 
it was because you lofed me?" 

"The infirmity of obliquity of vision under which I have 
suffered for many years , has led to your mistake , Madame. I 
regret it very much , but having now entered into this explanation, 
I must request that the subject be referred to no more." 

" mon Dieu! quel coup pour mon pauvre eceurl Quej'e suU 
malheweusel quejentis dplaindrel No, never, never no more 
wUl I believe in de eyes of any man, if dey look ever so lofing at me." 

"You will do wisely, Madame, for at your age — '' 

* * Do not talk of age. It is very mal-hormiie and very grassier 
to do so. No man ever do talk of de age of a voman , except to 
affront her , unless at de office d^ assurance , and I never vould go 
dere on dat account, malgrS I vished to insure my lite for de bene- 
fice of a poor cousine,'* 

*' Let us dismiss this disagreeable subject, and revert to yoar 
future plans , Madame ," said Mr. Rivers. 
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I didi>«ild de bMotiliil thdtttnup rnntMspa^fmefUiAjwg vcrotde 
•kfCMt iprineiril in dtm dl, MoMmr Rjfr^K. I liU tiift dravr 
happj^ve skoald be , lat M^asiMir Itoedis okl mm -eMv dmoB* 
jMtfff fefejBinied, and fua^nnd I ven mavied jilso. ; and y^n Yonld 
give aM one «A«f7Man^ loeUe dog, «ad ve akoold valk t9g»der evetf 
day im 4e fine veader, and take de leetfe dog lid as, and ve 
should go to de spectacle in de evening, and be so hiypy; 'bat 
yon — 

*SReaUy, Afadane de Stonrvflle, yon exhaneC my patience* 
and I did expect more good sense from a person of yonr age." 

MDcie, again^ almra(ys mine age! €an yon not foi^t mine 
age?" 

* 'Madame de Stonrville^ Hhs silly iiffalr'innBt end «towse, and 
imt ever. Any futare Mfoemce to it will , preventme Irom aoniQg 
yonas I wish to do. If yon will .e^^plaibi y<mr wishesa Mr* Men- 
diih and I will aid yon to carry 4iem into* effect." 

*'Myvishes! Helds! vat vishesarenowlefltome'?" 

0efl^a gesture of impatieiioeion thepaii of Air. Riversfitopped 
her farther Fecapitulation ofiher ohagn»; and she added, that it 
washer^eBiieto retnm to Paris. 

*'The means of doing so shall be providod," saidiflir. JUvers; 
'^ aad:y«raniay .freely command any odier. servioe: thatMr^fBredith 
and loan render yen. " 

Oar cieeroiie now entered to hid us Arewell, proviaiasty 'to 
going on board the packet; and Madame idet&toarville., Aunnag 
leamad that he was to proceed to l>iaples , was desiMU» of embark- 
ing at the same lime, in order to have his^proteotion; '^^alady," 
as she said, *' being always ai^posad >io tmany annoyaaaoa vtea 
alone , as she had ^iperieaced whcA crossi^ fram fllapkarto Pa- 
4ermo> when ao less than two-aoea had been so mnnkedln' their 
admiratiooof and attention to horjca really to alarm h«r ! " 

*' One would have thought^ Maidame, ibat^t yonr age «" o^ 
served Mr. iUvers — 

** Pray have done, Monsieur ! " interrapled Madame de Stoiw- 
^lie. *<¥mi are de only gendeman, except dat AurAona, Mon- 
sieur Somers, who ever talked of my age." , 
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'*I mmU leave dis place," reaimad-liadaaBe de fltovrvincu 
tfnt , c^«f t n^emmr^ Jf I (W not Mil m de same ship vid Mr. 
8«Mers« datisiQk«d<iMB^ittsayIsU^«id.Mc..Bi«^„ «iiil ttioe 
honour will be suspect." 

''Mc. Yiaaent Is foiiig ito Bfaj^le ia itbe same paaket, Ma- 
dame," aaid Mr, Rivera , ''and will afibnd •ymi protacCion oayovr 
voyage." 

**C$m ma rU, ett-il possihieT Je mu ^hMmieV' eickiaMd 
Madame de Stourville. 

''It will, however, be^udent," abservedMr. Avvers, '*that 
yoa and Mr. Yioceat appear as atrangeis fce eaeh other, to avoid 
incarring the anspicioaa of Mr. Somers." 

' * O del I dat will be so rmnanesque , n*est ee pat f Just like 
a r^man, vat you call a novel ," — and the lady bestowed aoe of 
her Hiost wionlDg smiles on Mr. Vincent, as he left Uie room to 
.prtqitarefor embarking. 

Mir. Riveis, by my dftsire, placed in .an envelope a aom oat 
only saflSeient to diefray Madame de SAooFville's expeoses ao fMa, 
•hut to maiiitain her there lor a year to come ; and having plaead it 
in her hand when she returaad to wish us good hye, whiefeahe did 
-with atraaming eyes, she left thehoteltteaeosted hf itsmaater, who 
offered'laaee her on board. 

CHAPTER XLV. 



liaiw ioag taod tedious aaamed the daya ihatiatervenadvbefimB 
the aailiogof the naxttpaekst, in which we ^emhaiked lor :Napisa, 
•andhow inlHiUBhiahte appeared the v<oya0e , whieh , owing ito>o«r 
Jwcalmed , aMS^f laur days' duration. Our tieerone waS4Miithe 
male, -fwattiag^oaraariiial, .and4kiaDrQd:«8thatMir. 8omansi«ndUs 
lovely danghler were aAiU at IK^les, and lodged at the Araade 
.Bretagne , an the Chi^a, where. they were'detaiaed by hia«etMHis 
indispoaitioB , which had commenoeid-^e day After their arrival. 

**TheeildgeBtleman is coafiaed to^has bed, Urom 'the side 0f 
•which be rarely permits- Miss Somerslo/go," ceatianad Ifr. Yio- 
oeat ; * ' ao that haowing he (coaldaot be. aaure «f )»«r ^weiaily, I 
Jiaveseauradap«rtmeaiafer:yaa ia the aaaie hotels ihinliiqg diat 
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it minfat possiMy sometimes enable jovl to seize a few moments' 
interview wkh the young lady; and, atallerenls, that yon would 
be glad to be near her in case of the old gentleman's dying , which 
his physician pronounces is most probable. 

Madame de Stourville, Mr. Vincent told us, was also lodged 
at tiie Bretagne , and rendered herself very useful to Miss Somers, 
by attending , in the next chamber , to every thin^ required for the 
sick man , although she dared not present herself before him , nor 
did he know she was in the house. 

I was delighted to find myself again beneath the same roof with 
my adored Selina ; and having written a few lines to tell her of my 
arrival , I sought an interview with Madame de Stourville , who, 
believing Mr. Somers to be dying , no longer refused to conyey a 
billet which I consigned to her , to be delivered to Miss Somers. 

*'0 mon cher Monsieur Meredis ^ commeje suis eontenie de 
votis voir — quel bonheur ! Et ce cher ange, elle est si bomwy si 
aimablel She nurse dat^or^are, night and day, as if he was de 
best fader in all de vorld ; but she make me angry ven she yeeps at 
de fear he will die. Quel tresor ce bon Monsieur FmcentI He 
take such good care of me. Yat a man! Si poli^ si prevenant 
entfers les dames. Never talk of de age. Mais les kommes Irian- 
dais are like de French men , always aimable to de vomen. Not 
like Monsieur Riv^re , who affront me very much, and talk always 
ofdeage." 

I could hardly break away from Madame de Stourville , so lo- 
quacious was she grown ; but I at length persuaded her to take my 
note , and wait in the adjoining chamber to Mr. Somers' until she 
bad an opportunity of delivering it to my beloved Selina. While 
partaking of some refreshment, Mr. Yincent entered, and in- 
formed us that the physician , who had just left Mr. Somers, had 
told that gentleman, that if he had any affairs to be attended to, 
there was no time to be lost. Consequently the English Consul 
had been sent for by the desire of the sick man , and was now with 
him ; as also an En^ish solicitor who happened to be at Naples, 
and who, in compliance with the Consul's request, made by desire 
of Mr. Somers, had come to draw up his will. Shortly after, Ma- 
dame de Stourvilie entered, and informed me that my note had 
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been delif ered , and that its perasal had evidently given satisfto- 
tion. *' Monsieur Somers has made his disposition testamm^ 
taire ," continued the garrulous Frenchwoman ; *' and an English 
clergyman is vid him ; and ce eher ange is on de knees praying to 
God for him , vid de tears running down her poor pretty face ! " 

That night Mr. Somers breathed his last; and his lovely daugh- 
ter, worn out with the fatigue of her incessant anxiety, and watch* 
ing by his bed-side , was carried almost in a state of insensibility 
to her bed , where , having a gentle opiate administered to her by 
the physician who had attended her father, she sunk into repose, 
— Madame de Stourville installing herself as ^ar^fe malade in the 
chamber. 

Mr. Rivers , who was known to the Consul , had an interview 
with him the next day ; when that gentleman informed him diat 
the win was deposited in his hands to be forwarded to England. 
He vas also charged with the management of the funeral , which 
was to occur within four-and-twenty hours from the death; and 
that he had placed seals on all the effects of the deceased. **I 
should have proposed removing the young lady to my house , con> 
tinued the Consul, ** where my wife would have paid her every 
attention in her power; but as the lady under whose protection 
her fiither had formerly placed her is on the spot, she will perhaps 
be more comfortable during the first days of her affliction by being 
left wholly with her; " an opinion in which Mr. Rivers perfectly 
coincided. 

Both he and f attended the funeral of Mr. Somers, as we wished 
to show this mark of respect to the feelings of his charming daugh* 
ter ; and I was glad to learn from Madame de Stourville , that It 
had given her satisfaction. 

When Mr. Rivers and I were conversing on the position in 
which my beloved Selina was now placed , he observed , tiiat he 
greatly feared that her unworthy mother , when informed of her 
husband's death , would come forward to claim the guardianship 
of her daughter, unless, as he hoped might be the case, the de- 
ceased had in his will named other guardians for her, and prohi- 
bited the interference of that lady. This notion of his created a 
strong feeling of alarmio my mind ; for , harsh and brutal as had 
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hwa tilM wmdHtl of Mr. fiomcrs , I eenaideilni hisHiMffMer to be 
-mmk more safe in his charge than she irMildhe in Ihat of (her 
Mother. 

A. ireek after 4he death of Mr. Somers, Ifr. Biven aii4 1 were 
admitted to the presenoe of«i7.adored Selina. Thin., .paAe, and 
•langaid , ahe iqqicared like the shadow of her fciweradC; jel , as 
•a ■dfilieate.l>liiBh mantled lon her cheeks when <.i9|»rQached her, i 
thon^t she had never previously looked more beautiAd. The 
seething fcuidB68S«f Mr. Rivers, and my tender atteotieos, evi-- 
jdantly Qheenid.aDd.comfoi!tefl her; and she eapraeaed .gneat satis- 
faction at having Madame de Stounritte with her. 

'* My poor father," said Selina, sighing deeply , **had|;rewn 
verytkindto me since his iihiees. Ahl wjoqUI to Heami he had 
lined tlon^^MNigfa to4iaow me better, hntiie was.sBatohed awif 
jost as he had begaii< to ind9e more faveumbly of me ; and tte gis^ 
Aitwie he evinced far the care and atteolioe wihieh it was oniymf 
datyto show himao^meltad my heait , that 1 M, IjcovHI have £w- 
gotten dl his past nnkmdsess , and have learftadlo tove him as a 
daughter should. Me toU me that he wished ine* to ipioeeed to 
EfiC^and under ihe tare of'soroe lady, to' be chosenfor theipmrpoae 
l»y the Consul, and who woold be IteraUy veoHmemlod tar the 
trottble ; and he wished 'two steady men-servants lof he engaged to 
Attend me on dhe jouniey. He -said that be had uppoinled ime a 
ward in the Court ef Ghaueery , .and commanded me.tiaiverfta^beU 
intercourse with my mother. Oh ! how shall I tell the mat? ITet 
ifctfiuat be told. Be said that he had ^reasooto believe thati was 
-not his child , and :itet it wns this conviction * that led him to treat 
me with^suoh lodlffBreBceaatf unkindnesa ; ;that he now tepented 
having so done , for though I was nothischiM, the fault was aot 
nine , attd lh>m my .afiiBotionale attention JU> hmi dnrlog 'his ill- 
'ne8a,!he felteoffeli«ighthaYe been a«omfort4oshi«'h«Kllie soaner 
•learned how to value me. Oh! you know not how kindly, hew 
^eutly.heapoke to me at last! '' — and te 4ear 4iid. amiable ficl 
weptin deep emotion. **I ha^e bcnueatbed you theiwholeaf oqr 
fiMiune, fteliBa;" isaid he. * * rYou will ^ rieh -*-,yaH wiH be sought 
4fter!" 

''Did he name ne?" Mked<l,tgi«it]y%8ilalet. 



** ■» did refer to jtm. Hte said &u» he vrwwvwwrvf thai he hwA 
nol cultivated yoar acquaintaooe; but thai, ki^refMug, ke tras 
acA^ated by a motive tbat iraBsotuokiad^ howeveric might appear ; 
forifroriginatedmjidread that your famUy ipeald. not (fvom paiii« 
ftil eireunialaBoeB knoim to him , but to whieh he would not then 
lefflr) approve aay ties of friendship to be formed between you ami 
him , or saoetioni any nearer alliance. " 

**How strange and unaccountable!'' eielaimed I, quite fbr^ 
getting, in the warmth of my affection for Selina , that there was 
nothing either strange or unaccountable that any family should 
disapprove of an attachment of its heir to a girl , however amiable 
and eicellent, whose mother stood charged as hers did, and whose 
father was capable of making the gross and public exposure of bift 
wife , and outraging the feelings of his daughter , as he had done 
at Palermo. Nevertheless , no sins of the parents could shake my 
affection for Selina , and no sacrifice appeared too great for me to 
make to secure her hand. I whispered that I was wholly indepen- 
dent of family ties , had.no near, relations to offer a useless opposi- 
tion to my wishes ) and that.alT my happiness rested on the hope of 
calling her mine. Haw beautiful was the soil, blush that tinged 
her pale face, and the faint smile that for a moment played over 
her delicate lips, as she murmured , 

**Hush! hush! speak not of happiness now; it looks like a 
sacrilege towards the dead ! " 

The Consul called, on Selina the next day, and finding her much 
better , advised her proceeding to England as soon as her health 
would admit of her undertaking the journey. He had an interview 
with mr. Rivers, and consulted' hita on the subject; and Mr. 
ICfvers, who feared nothing so much as that Sielina'^ mother might; 
on hearing of the death of her husband, come and claiin possession 
other dmghier, streniiewflfy atdvised the same measure to be 
adapted a».thatwhioh- Che Conaur had ipreMioaely recommended. 

^^Ihaadtyliketotrustsofeir, and, asiiiear, ao >rieh<a yoanf 
hefress , to the side' charge of the old Pnmeh' ladyaad two* malo 
attendantB for so longia journey," said the Gbnsidl *' I wisih thai 
any English family were retarotng home^ orany Keattanan, whose 
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age and diameter voidd render bim digible for sveh'a tmsl , was 
going back to England, to whom I migbt confide tbe care of this 
interesting and charming young lady." 

** I am on the point of returning home with Hr. Meredith , and 
purpose leaving Naples in a day or two," observed Mr. Bivers; 
^*and if you deem me worthy of the trust, it will give me pleasure 
to undertake it. Our carriage can closely follow that of Uie young 
lady and her dame de compagnie, and I will not lose sight of them 
until they have safely arrived in London." 

** I look on this chance as a very fortunate one for this unpit^ 
tected young creature," replied the Consul, '*and accept your 
obliging offer with unfeigned satisfaction , as there is no one, Mr. 
Rivers , to whom I would more readily consign such a charge than 
to you." 

I could have hugged Mr. Rivers when he informed me of this 
arraDgement, which removed a load of anxiety from my mind; nor 
did the lovely Selina oppose it , nor attempt to conceal the satis- 
faction it afforded her. Madame de Stourville was positively wild 
with joy when she first learned it ; for the disagreeable occurrences 
that had taken place at La Cava and Psestum had rendered her 
timid , and doubtful of the safety of travelling without other pro- 
tection than that of servants. After a few minutes , however, her 
countenance assumed an air of dissatisfaction , and heaving a deep 
sigh , she exclaimed , ** Mais ce pauvre Monsieur Ftncent! vat is 
to become of him? Oh! mon Dieu! how triste it will be for him 
to go back alone to dat Palermo, vere he so seldom have any pupUs, 
and can earn so leetle money ! " 

Mr. Rivers looked archly at me, and said, *'Yes, Madame, it 
will be very triste indeed for him , more especially after having 
lately enjoyed the happiness of your society ! " 

'*He is vera aimable! resumed Madame de Stourville. ^*Si 
poli envers les dames ^ and never talks of anybody's age. Frmi^ 
menty it is a pity , ven ve are all so happy" — but here a glance at 
Selina's pale face and deep mourning dress reminded her of the 
impropriety of tbe phrase, and she attempted to correct il b]p 
adding — ** so unhappy, I meant to say." 
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"Then yov, Madame, are of the opioioa eipressed in tlie <M 
song?" said M r. Bivers, ironically. 

' ^ Yat old song ? " demanded Madame de Stonnrille. 

** Tliat which says, ' Let ns all be unhappy together ,' " replied 
Mr. Rirers, lieeping as grave a face as he could assume* 

**Otit, out, vmu aveai rauon. Monsieur Riv^re; for if it is 
veil for friends to be togeder ven dey be happy , it is eertainement 
a consolation to be so yen dey are unhappy. And cepauvre eher 
Monsieur Ftneenty si aimahle et *i malheureuXy etsurtout, sipoU 
enoert let dames ! It vas only dis morning , yen I ask him if I not 
look very ill in de black dress , he did say , a lady could never look 
ill in any ting. Yas not dat aimahle f " 

** I partake Madame de StourviUe's good opinion and sympathy 
ibrMr. Yincent," said I, ** and think, Mr. Rivers, that he would 
be an admirable librarian at Meredith Park. What is your opi- 
nion ? Shall I make him the offer? '' 

**0A/ mon cher Monsieur Meredis, how good, how aimable 
you are ! " exclaimed Madame de Stourville , her face becoming 
lighted up with pleasure. 

**I think very well of the project," replied Mr. Rivers; "for 
from what I have seen, as well as heard , of this simple and warm- 
hearted Hibernian, I have formed a very high opinion of him , and 
agree with Madame de Stourville , that it would be a pity to leave 
him in exile in a country where neither his erudition nor good cha- 
racter can enable him to acquire the means of subsistence, and 
where , if his patron , Mr. Medlicut, were to die, he would be left 
without a friend." 

My proposal was joyfully and gratefully accepted by poor Yin- 
cent , and it was arranged that he should occupy the front box of 
Selina's carriage, — much to the satisfaction of Madame de 
Stourville. 

Our brief preparations being completed , we left Naples on our 
route for England; and I soon after observed with delight, that 
the (^nge of air and scene produced the hapi^est effect on Selina's 
health. We rested a day at the romantically situated inn at Mola 
di Craeta, embosomed in groves of lemon and orange trees, the 
hieautiful flowers of which last perfomed the «r, while the joldc^ 
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IMt shone amid tlMrAH^?, cltMteriif|f:letfes, aM tkv feitt md'^ie- 
furesque aloe towered above thesis Tlie blii» and placid IffedfteP' 
raoean sparkled 'ueaAT'lhe beams •fte bright smt; aad mamy a 
white sail flo«lede>ver1t» broad eipanse. As we satin lbs baleoDj 
which commands Hie ^nchantingpiioapect, and: I beard Ibe swoet 
aeoenis of tof aderedf Selina:. pronovnce bar delight aft the' scene, 
ho wwere iie charms enhanced to mvl BbamifaV as I badl wdkaom^ 
Mged it to be when I badfermeriyTesled bera «» route toUa^ies, 
with what dtfl^rent fMings did I now contemplMe it! Ky heaK 
had then nefer owned tbe^ power of levot — thaip o wea whidi 
wields its inflmnce so despotically over mankind; andimf mind 
dwelt more on the fate of that spirvt-stirringorator, whose iiame 
sffH' adds snoh: dasBioal associatimiB- to this- plhee , than on self. 
Nbw, however, Ifolndti^aeta became to me •region^oHroniattoev 
and the ftir enwIUreby' my side was dto'cnchanttcsvwlio had 
wrought the change. 

Otan was a' happy journey, and I could. have wished it pro- 
Itaged'ibr menthsiosleadtofdaysv NorwasX, ositsoonbeeaaM 
evident, the only enamoured person of the'pastyi BiadaBede 
StourviHev il was piiii», had transfhiired> berailbotien from Mr. 
Blrersto«Blr^ Vlneeni ; of whnchshe eririhited many proofe gready 
to •the amoynnoe of Ibe good-natured Irishman, vtIm endeavonred, 
as much as< possible , to discourage heraOaohment, although Us 
natural poKteness to the fair sev tenderedi him loth to afipcar 
tfB^rafenil. 

CHAPTEB XLVI. 

AniriTiv am Q«MfV«', we took up oug ab s do at 8e<Aeron , and 
defterminedto repose thersfwo or three days. The evet^g* of onr 
arrival, Mr. Vincent entered our apartment in a state of eaeitCBMnt 
i» which I hnd= neiwr pt«viously obsenred hn», and in answer to 
my f nquiifcS'as to<tbe'ea«sev uM mo'tbaUUie oldtet andbest fiPihnd 
ho had'ever kaewnhsdMNn Imur ImOdm dHven^upito ths ' deor ef 
the4iin^ ** I InstMitiy r«eog«iMd>andtmade myseiriMown tokhfla;** 
said be; <'a«*as4i#iB>gei^g<to<ltalyrftiiiithepeco¥effjiorfai»boiritiv 
BehMiieqiieBUMi^motD MoiniwMi^hMi thorn I liieMllv*Mope'yo« 
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iHH iMtthiiikaieTiBgratoiaiifbcdceliDiii^ to accompany yon toEoc^ 
land; f^balieYe-me , I^NDD-mostaeBsiUaofallyoiyrkiiidocBs/' 

** Bttt you'seflofrdcprosaedTatlier tkaoi exirilaratedixy^neouDteiv 
iof^yoariUeDd^" observedilv 

**AKa»l Sir, thasiglitiof liisbaa!i«Hep«B8diwouBdstlittt:Iliad 
balitted heaitdt, aiid>he has counDonicated to ime* evenly that< have 
deeply^ paioed mo!** -^ aoil poor; Yinceot's. lips, trcmbkd witii 
emotioQ. 

*'Biii^ill not theeonataDt presence of this frioid keep aliYO 
the ref^etivMcb now agitates y>&vtV* demanded IL 

*' Bven iC<it should', Sir , 1 consider it my duty to remain with 
Sir Thomas Neltervil])& as long as he may think my society can 
eheop or be of use to him. I was hia tuton for some years, and 
recetvedithei utmost kindness from bisi worlhy parents^ He had a 
sister >~ but why should I intrude my sad story on you?'' 

I begged him to continue his narrative ; and he resumed it, 
evidently gratified by tiie interest; I 'evinced. 

*' Sir Tliomas had ^ a sister ^ beautiftiliaa < the iair ideal of which 
youthful poets dream , and good as beautiful. She became the 
object of my. love , of my idolatry; butuevcr, even in my wildest 
moments of paseiou , did I breathe at word that £Ould;hetray what 
was passing in my soul: Unsuepicious of my feelings^,, hdv ooft- 
desGOBsion. to me as tlb» tneaA', as well! as the tutor, of her only 
brother , fanned' the flame thati hnmed in my breast* Ir trembled 
lest' my secret should; be ^discovered, and imposed the utmost re- 
straiBt on- myself to conceal* it, when proposals were made by ^ 
gentleaaan of large fortune in 'the neighbourhood for the- hand of 
Mis» Netterville; and her acceptance of his suit, suddenly an- 
nounced to me by her brother , produced so vic^ent a revulsion ia 
My frame, that my long'-cherished secret was in a moment re- 
vealed. The pity, the kindness of that brother I never have foe- 
gotten. Instead of spnniing the humble and:obscure hireling who 
had presumed to raise his eyes to t^higbrborn and lovely crea- 
tMiO', . whom the noblest: might be proud to wed , he tried to. com- 
fort and console me. Finding that I could notbridg myself to re-r 
main, to be present at the marriage, he obtained bm permission 
to absent myself for some time ; and having forced on. me hia ponse 

Meredith, 17 
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aod this watch /' — drawing out a gold one, — '* I left the man- 
sion where the happieBt hours of my life had been spent, and where 
still dwelt the idol of my heart. I never returned to it. I felt that 
to see her the wife of another was more than I could bear; and 
having reached Dublin, I engaged as a travelling tutor with a young 
Irish nobleman , who unfortunately died in Italy a year after, when 
I went to Palermo, where I have ever since remained. The ohject 
of my first , my only love, — as her brother has told me , — was 
for some years a neglected and an unhappy wife , and died of a 
broken heart. Oh ! that there could be found on earth a man ca- 
pable of neglecting such a treasure ! My friend has long since suc- 
ceeded to the fortune of his father , and is a childless widower in 
broken health. His reception of me was such as to touch me to 
the very soul , and I could not refuse his request to return with . 
him to Italy." 

While Vincent was still speaking , Madame de Stourville en- 
tered, and observing his altered looks, exclaimed, **0 eielt 
Monsieur Vincent, you are ill! Vat is de matter? Prenez quel- 
queehosel" 

- The undisguised and warm interest evinced by the good-na- 
tured but weak-minded old lady towards Mr. Vincent escaped not 
the observation of Mr. Rivers , who looked significantly at me as 
he noted it. The object of her sympathy, however, seemed wholly 
unconscious of it, so entirely engrossed was he by the painful re- 
reflections to which his unexpected rencontre with Sir Thomas 
Netterville had given birth. When he left the room , overcome by 
his feelings , Madame de Stourville demanded an explanation. 

** Vat is all dis mystere f Vy is ce pauvre cher Matuieur Fin^ 
cent tt agiti , si pdie V* 

* ' What but the tender passion , all-mighty love , could reduce 
any one to such a state?" said Mr. Rivers, maliciously. 

**Lofe! " reiterated the lady. **Rut vat makes him despair? 
He not know but dat de lady he lofes , lofes him too." 

**But if there is an insurmountable obstacle to his union with 
her?" observed Mr. Rivers. 

*' / not know of any ," replied Madame de Stourville , with the 
utmost naive^^. 
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' * It is really a pity ," resumed Mr. Rivers, ^ ' Ihat so fine-look- 
ing a fellow, and so good a one too , should be a yictim to the ten- 
der passion, more especially at his age." 

'* Tot^ourt parlant de Vdge^ Tat for yon always speak of de 
age?" exclaimed the old lady, angrily. '^Have I not before told 
yon dat de person who is capable to be in lofe cannot be affirmed- 
to be too old." 

*' Poor fellow! I pity him," said Mr. Rivers , musingly. 

'* But I not see vy you need pity him. If his lofe is de cause, 
vy perhaps de lady lofe him too. Yy not inform her at vonce , and 
have no m^f^ere ? I hate de m^^^ero." 

** I told you before , Madame , that there is an insurmountable 
obstacle to their marriage." 

* * I do not believe it, but vat you mean ? " 

" The only lady he ever loved — " 

^'Yat, est il possible he never lofed before? iant mieux! I 
am glad." 

** The only lady he ever loved , a young, a lovely girl — " 

'* Comment! O , de vicked man ! But dey are all de same. I 
have not de patience vid dem. And vat business has de old man 
of his age to fall in lofe vid a young girl , I should like to know? 
m doner 

''Why, Madame, it is only a few minutes ago that you de- 
clared you did not consider him old ," observed Mr. Rivers , slily. 
~ '' Yell , I mean by dat not too old to fall in lofe vid a lady of a 
certain age, dat is, ofarat>o»na6/eage." 

**Alas! Madame, I fear that men, however old themselves 
may be, never do fall in love with women of what you call a reason- 
able age. It is doubtless a great folly on their part ; nevertheless » . 
thus it is." 

''It is a grand folly, a very grand folly. Monsieur Riv^re, and 
dey ought to be ashamed of it. Mais revenons. How long has 
Monsieur Yincent lofed de young lady ? " 

"Thirty-five years." 

"Tirty-five years! Mon Dieu! Den she is no longer young ! " 

" She is dead , Madame." 

"Yatyousay, dead? FraimmtmorteV* 

17* 
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«'T«8, Madame/' 

^'Tant mimitsl d«D, it she li?ediiiiti(iiow, slie voald bsro 
been vat you gentlemeD caU old¥OaMB» and 7011 not BMm-to say 
dat Iw vould not still lwi« oontioued to lol^ herT' Now, ifHf onsieur 
Vinceot have de good fortune to encoiiator' a lady olda same afe* 
dat his first lofe woirid be, had she lived, da yoo noitink he^ 
might be consoled, and lofe de new lady? " 

'^Knowiog maohlod as^well as I do, Bladkme, ! fear I» must 
pronounce thai in such a case a man would be mnehmofe likely to 
be consoled' by af lady of the age of hi6 firetiove, wban^sliediei]^ 
than of the age she would have been , bad she lived< thiity^-five 
years longer." 

" Ett'il possible I 0! quel manque de cibup , quel manque de 
sentiment I Dat proves de men to be barbare. ften I-suppose no 
man do lofe his vife ven she grows old?''; 

**Yes, Madame, many do/' 

'* Den surely von voman who is not young (I hate dat vord^old) 
may be as agreeable in a man's eyes as anoder , and besides , de 
novelty of de newi face is better dan de face he has looked at for 
tirty-ftvc' years/' 

**9ew men iroviA thifafc so, I believe, Hadame, for in the> 
wreck of the faded face they had looked on for thirty-five years,- 
they would trace some remnants- of the fair and blooming one that 
bad captivated their yonthftil hearts. I would recall* the memory* 
of days of happiness-, oftrialb, passed together , of reciprocal ten- 
derness and sympathy, of mutual fort>earance audi of tested a^ 
faction ; so that the faded face , endeared by thirty^five years' con- 
temptation', wouMi be infinitely more agreeable than a new fiice of 
similar age that had outlived its bloom, and lost it, too, as well as 
the freshness of the heart, before we beheld it." 

"I not agree vid you at all, Monsieur Riv^re^ in your opinion. 
Mao , at least Frenchmen , and I suppose dey do notdiffbr much lA' 
dis particular from oder men , are very apt to- get tired of de ftee 
dey may have looked at even half de number of years dat you have 
named. Den dey can saake comparison between de ^ce dey saw 
ven it vas young and beautiful, and de face dat is no longer so; 
and dis is very unfavourable to de old one. Anoder ting is , de 
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ivapc raons i^hofhaveiived wtry mtny years to^efter , kn»w all de 
stories and anecdotAS •f each oder; and oan no.more«nHi6e dem- 
sdves in de laogeTenicigs byrecoaotiiig'dcni. (But pid people who 
have B#t passed deir youth togeder, Jiaveso many tings to teU, 
dat day oan amuse each oder very well. Dey have not learnt to get 
tired of each Oder's long stories, oftan-rrepeoted aoecdotes, afiDic- 
tions, and infirmities, de symptoms of which last , dey have 
beamed' to look on vidalarm , if not vid disgust, ^o, believe me, 
Wonsieiir Riv^e, you are wrong in your opinion , and i. link ce 
oikarifonsieurtyincent will agree in opinion vid me. jipr^tont 
^tiel'bel et bon homme est Monsieur Yineeat '* resumediMadame 
deStonrviUe. ^^ Si aimable , sipoli. He took such good care of 
•Be i»n de sea — no , I never can forget it. And ven Monsieur 
Vincent did ask for eau de vie and varm vater for me , and de bite 
de gar^on of de ship did call aloud, ' Is it for de young'lady, or de 
'Old?' quel imbeeille n'est ce pas? Monsieur Yincent vas very 
-angry , and said , * Here be no old ladies ; vat you mean , gar^on^ 
l>y saying such a ting?' Oui^ oui, Monsieur Yinoent so very 
-angry, I tought he vould beat de stupid boy, dxApmardire vrai, 
-UVavaiibien merits, Oui^ eertainement. Monsieur f^inoent ett 
un homme charmant,^^ 

^Mr.: Rivers gave me a^significant look, and appeared highly 
anused :at Madame ;de -StourvHie's efnAeut penchant ior our d- 
>demantdcev€me. 

:8oon after -fi^lioa and (Madame de> Stourville had retired iior the 
■ night , >Mr. Yincent joined >Mr. 'Rivers and me , to bid us fiirewdl . 
•His gratitude for the. kindness we had shown him, was really 
tonehing, and inopreased us wfth a very^favxMirable opinion of his 
heairt. 

Ylf hen Madame de Stourville , next morning, discovered that 
Mr. Yincent wias gone , her svrprise was only to be equalled by her 
indignatloa. 

* ' Yat fae«mean by not vaiting.to say adieu? But deimen «re dll 

•desame. 'No hearts, mo feelings, (fieisiikedeirest." lAndhcre 

she east an^angry glance at Mr. iRivers. ** Hey nuike deipoor vonen 

' believe dey lafesidem , and give<^ fond looks, jand speak de mild, 

heDey^vovds , aofd venve tiidc-dey joenir ie point «k JkUte ia pro- 
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position de mortage , dey eider say dey neYer did lofe de perdon, 
or dey go avay Yidout so much as saying adieu." 

It was impossible not to smile at the naivetS of the poor dis- 
appointed French woman ; and even the beantifnl lips of Selina 
relaxed into a movement more resembling a smile than they had 
worn since the death of Mr. Somers. 

Often , during that journey , did I feel , that now , for the first 
time , I tasted happiness. To awake with the blissful certainty of 
seeing her, of conversing with her , on whom my soul doted , was 
in itself happiness; and as my eyes followed the carriage that con- 
tained her , and watched for each post where horses were changed, 

* that I might alight, to enjoy a few minutes of her society, the days 

- glided away with a rapidity not to be described. Then , the re- 
pasts partaken together, the evenings passed seated by her side! 

' Oh ! that was indeed a happy journey ! 

While staying at Geneva , we went to the Magazine there , so 
celebrated for its bijouterie , and looking over the different pa- 
rures displayed for our inspection , I opened one morocco case, 
believing it to contain some ornament, when my eye fell on a mi- 
niature, richly set, and I was instantly struck with the extra- 
ordinary likeness it bore to Miss Somers. 

So strong was the resemblance , that were it not for the diffe- 
rence of dress, it might have passed for a portrait; and when I 
showed it to Mr. Rivers and Madame de Stourville, they were 
equally struck with it. We questioned the jeweller as to whom the 
miniature belonged, and he informed us that it was the property of 
the Due de Yalentinois, and had been consigned to him to be reset. 
This was all he knew , the miniature having been brought to him 
by a friend of the Due's , with instructions to have it sent to Paris 
when set, where the Due was now staying. Even the jeweller no- 
ticed the resemblance the portrait bore to Miss Somers , who her- 
self acknowledged that she saw the likeness. What would I not 
have given to possess this miniature , or even a copy of it ! When 
we escorted the ladies back to the hotel , I made an excuse to leave 
them , and returned to the jeweller's shop , in the hope of per- 
suading him to let me have a copy taken of the portrait ; but all my 
persuasions and offered bribes were vain ; he positively refused, 
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and I left his honse mneli disappointed, while compelled to re- 
spect his integrity. 

CHAPTER XLVII. 

A FBw days after our arrival at Paris, while walking one day in 
the Jardin des Plantes, with Selina and Madame de Stonrville, our 
attention was excited by the extraordinary conduct of a gentleman, 
who passed and repassed us several times , peering in the face of 
Miss Somers , in a most remarkable manner. He was about fifty 
years of age, and so dignified and gentleman-like in his appear- 
ance , that his conduct seemed the more inexplicable. He exa- 
mined Selina's face with an intenseness that amounted to positive 
rudeness , and distressed her so much that I was on the point of 
requesting him to desist, when, taking off his hat and bowing to 
us, he begged to be pardoned for his apparent ill-breeding, but 
urged , as an excuse for it , that the very remarkable likeness the 
young lady bore to a dear friend of his , had made such a forcible 
impression on him , that he could not refrain from looking at her, 
and requested to be informed of her name and country. 

We acquainted him with both , when he sighed deeply , and 
again apologized. I ventured to ask, in turn, his name; and 
when he said ''Yalentinois," we no longer felt surprised at his 
being struck by a resemblance that we had all remarked at Geneva. 
I mentioned the circumstance to him , and it seemed to give him 
pleasure. 

** The portrait," said he, *Ms that of my wife, to whom this 
young lady bears so wonderful a likeness , that I could believe that 
twenty years had flown away , and that my wife now stood before 
me, as she looked when I led her a bride to the altar. She blessed 
me with an only child, a girl, whom we lost, under circumstances 
so suspicious , that though her death was formally announced to 
us , we have never been able to abandon the hope that she may 
still be in existence. You may imagine , therefore, the effect and 
interest produced on my mind by beholding a young lady about the 
same age that my daughter would now have been , and above all, 
with so remarkable a likeness to my wife. I leave Paris , in a few 
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^ys , ' fbf ifHan , iHwre IherdMhestfe Howie , >bat M f t ifr <mfr rin- 
tention to visit England in a short time , perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to have the pleasure — a melancholy one , though , it must 
be — of presenting this young lady to her?" 

I ga?e my address to the Due de Valentinois, adding that, 
through me, he might always. beeome acquainted with Uie resi- 
dence of ifiss Somers; and be took his leave, casting many a 
*^ longing, lingering look behind ,** on Ihe fair y«uf)g fiioe ibalbad 
so mneb attracted his attentron. 

**Whai a fine, istelligeDt eounteDanoehe has," «aid^eUna; 
^^•Bd'Wbatarpieasiiig^toBed voice, ^uiid dignified manner ! Itinay 
seem strange, ^od somewhat romaatiic, too, nevertheless, I con- 
fess tbat the Bnc de Valentinois has. greatly interested me ; atfd if 
•the dudiflss is as amiable ^asi be is , I am sure. I should likeber/' 

''He is very veil, very veil," <ebserved Madame de StoorviUe. 
'"^Be Italian nodletse^re , bowever , far inferior to de iFrentih. A 
fttncb, and, above all, a FaHsian- nobleman, .vould bavcipaid a 
leoraplinent to each of us , and turned It vid>dat elegance and grace 
dat only Frenchmen possess. Btot .die Italian duo was so rude as 
not to seem to notice dat<I<vias:pffeseet; and veo'be spoke of de 
likeness of Mademoiselle ta hi» vife , he had not de poliisemelo say 
dat -de resemblance was very flattering for Madame la Ducbesse. 
Ko , no, dere is no noblB$8eto be compared vid'de French ; and «o 
mento be: found who have, »in an eifual 'degree , de ptMetsep^mr 
les dames." 

Every hour passed in the society of Selina served t0'met>still 
Miore closely the bonds of affection tbat «Dited me to her. }Nor did 
she — now that she felt convioeed4hat the knowledge of %beidlegcd 
unworthiness <of her mother , and the reprebensible'coiidueti of ber 
lather , had only rendered mae* more anxious «o • dall b^'dHne , '«nd 
tbiis ^Ihdraw ber wholly /from the power ^f ber sole stfrviviBg 
parent — 'atteiupt *o e«Bceal;ibat<my fervent attachment <and de- 
votion^ad'wonheriiffeclion. Jlep.manner towards me wasras ftee 
from. the- iflrudery so oftenassnmed^by some- young ladies under 
similar ohrcumstances , as from . the lireedom < ithat .obameterizes 
othevs. Her delicacy and modesty' were aipaK of' herself, and 
Invesled ber with an irresistible cbann in my eyes ; wbile tb(^*l«nt 
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to Dvery lillie Anrour she^eeerded me , a -vriae- AppveeUted only %j 
tkoee w^o kiMyw horn ta prize even lilie BMresl teifles eonnected wUk 
a pare-minded xod innoeent creature , who lovte^ for the first time. 
1 could h<ve.wi8fa«d«that ovrtrftvelUiiginight CMitmtte for months; 
and a gloom |»ev«aded my. mind as we iq»proacbed the peciod of its 
termination. Qnee arrived) in Xondon , she must be given up to 
theguMdianship^iOf theiComrt of Chaneery ; and 4ui undefined dread 
of some obstacle being ^posed to our union, would, in spite of 
all my efforts to check it, depress my spirits. I was to be «f age 
ioaweek, and W4i^ determined to lay my proposals .in due form 
before the proper authorities ; but I feared that the yo4ith of SeUna , 
who was now only in her eighteenth year, might, he -made an ob- 
jection to the fulfilment of my hopes ; and ^is foreboding hannted 
me. it was therefore with a feeing of sadness that.I greeted the 
white cliffs of Dover , and conducted my beloved Sdina to the best 
inn that town boasts. My sadness was iofoctioiis , for she too be- 
came grave and pensive; and this, the first .evening that we had 
.passed > together in our native land, was Uie uost«melanciidy we 
had known since we had left Naples. 

The following day we proceeded to Lot^don, and took up our 
abode in an hotel well known to Mr. Mivers , who the next morning 
> sent for the soUciior of my family, to oonsult on the steps to be 
laken for folfittkig the instructions of Mr. Somers. The wMl of 
ttiat.geatlemali w»s delivered to the proper authorities, »and;Mr. 
Rivers attended Selina and Madame de StourviUe to Mr. Herbert, 
the Master in the Court of Chancery before whom they were to ap- 
.pear. The youth, beauty, and peculiar position of Selinngreatiy 
interested that genlleman. He inquired c^ Mr. Rivers whether she 
hadiany relations to whose care the Court of Chancery imghtjeB- 
irttttiher ; adding, that ihe^witt lol tbOideeeased prohibitedheF being 
4lli»wed to :reskde with.,her mother. When told that . Mr. -Rivers 
or4be; young ladyi knew of none, the 'Master adeemed it expedient 
ilhat, for the present , she should remain under ihe prot^etion of 
the^feraale eompanion to wbose care she bad been: entrusted by her 
facher , and advised a private residence being taken for her. 

''.'The young lady is .heiress to a ^ery .large fortune, '' ^said he, 
M4114I ^ suitable allowance wHl be. imaiediiitely |[Nua(ed.iby the 
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Conrt for her maintenance vliile she is a minor. Mr. M elHngcovirt 
was an eccentric man , and since his separation from the Lady Se- 
lina his wife , his habits have been still more so." 

"I was not aware until this moment," observed Mr. Rivers^ 
*'that the gentleman with whose will I was entrasted by the Eng- 
lish Consul at Naples , and with whom I had some personal inter- 
course in Palermo , had any other name than Somers, which was 
that he was known by there , as well as in France." 

''Yes, Sir, that was only an assumed name, and Melling- 
court was the real one. He married Lady Selina , the sister of the 
Marquis of Altringham, lately dead." 

When Mr. Rivers, Selina, and Madame de Stourville returned 
from their interview with the Master in Chancery , I felt as over- 
joyed to see my beloved as if we had been days instead of a few 
hours asunder. 

''You must make up your mind to resign Miss Somers," said 
Mr. Rivers , endeavouring to look grave. 

" Yes , you will see Mademoiselle Somers no more ! " observed 
Madame de Stourville. 

"Good heavens! What does all this mean?" demanded I, 
really alarmed , which Mr. Rivers observing, he kindly said, 

"Not to keep you in suspense, this young lady," turning to 
Selina, "is no longer Miss Somers, but Miss Mellingcourt, 
daughter of Mr. and Lady Selina Mellingcourt, niece to the late 
Marquis of Altringham , and first cousin to the present." 

I felt a shock at this intelligence , the symptoms of which I 
could not, despite my utmost efforts, conceal. And how were 
my sufferings increased , by observing that Selina had noticed the 
sadden revulsion produced by her new cognomen. She turned 
alternately from pale to red ; and notwithstanding that I immediate- 
ly took her hand , and declared that by any name she would be 
equally dear to me , I marked with pain that her feelings were 
wounded. So many disagreeable associations were revived in my 
mind by the name of Mellingcourt , — that name , borne by one 
who had caused so much sorrow to my dear, sainted mother, that 
it never could have been heard by me without painful emotions. 
But to learn thut the person now dearest to me on earth bore it, 
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and, above all, that she was the daughter of a woman whom I 
heartily contemned and despised , was indeed a severe trial. True, 
I was already aware that the mother of Selina was a most objection- 
able character. I had heard her husband denounce her to be such, 
even in the presence of her innocent child ; and I had marked with 
disgust the effrontery, and absence of all contrition or shame, 
which she bad-evinced on that memorable occasion. Lady Selina 
Mellingconrt could certainly be no worse than I believed the 
mother of Selina to be ; nevertheless, I now experienced a stronger 
sentiment of distaste and repugnance to her whose arts had em- 
bittered the life of my dear mother, and whose liaison with my 
- father had led to the event which caused his death, than I had pre- 
viously entertained towards the supposed Mrs. Lindsell. And it 
was to the daughter of this bad woman that I had irrevocably linked 
my destiny ; and that daughter was to sit in my sainted mother's 
place at my home — that home which had been defiled by the guilt 
and open exposure of her mother. All these reflections rushed 
through my mind , and I involuntarily shuddered ; but recalled to 
the actual present by hearing Mr. Rivers ask Selina whether she 
was not ill , I turned , and saw her pale as marble , her lovely face 
bearing such an expression of sorrow and mild resignation , that I 
forgot everything but that she was suffering, — and firom no fault 
of hers ; and I addressed her with the utmost tenderness. 

There was a purity, an innocence, and, I might say, a holi- 
ness — for surely purity and innocence constitute some of the at- 
tributes of holiness — about this charming girl , that no one could 
look on her without feeling their blessed influence; and as I gazed 
on that pale but sweet face , that polished and lofty brow , where 
; virtue seemed to have set its seal , and those lips , that bore the 
impress of truth , I felt abashed that I could for a moment have 
wished that our destinies had not been irrevocably linked together. 
Was she to be blamed or shunned for the sins of her mother? 
Was she not, on the contrary, more an object of interest and 
commiseration on that account? and had she not virtues that might 
redeem and atone for all her mother's faults? These were the ques- 
tions I asked myself as I contemplated that beautiful face; and 
liOve answered — Yes , and hushed every doubt to rest. 
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'IhH tlKn^bin Ibeptesoice ftfiMiiirleotild for§et ail 'that was 
]iaiiiful , and think only of the hapfitness <tf mHiag sadi a creatiffe 

-mine , — irben Absent from her , wiMo renBotwd from the magical 

^inflaence j^hiefa )her beauty aod innocence < eieecised -over me , sa 
thousand painfal dMri^tsandfearswoiiid'retorato haunt my piilov, 

. t»d to poison :my repose . I dared not to whisper, even to myself, 
the feaiiiilthoQ^ts that suggested* themselves to me , — thovghts 
tooihonrible to be for a ) moment entertained irithout shuddering. 
Yet Ihey woidd again present themselves to me when away from 
her , again iotbe' ckafsed wben I beheld her face , as the dack mists 
of night ave*^aredaway«by the bright beams o^theristBg sun. 
The Blaster JnChnoeepy, .a kind-hearted man, feeling for the 

: isolation -of the riefa' heiress, And desiroas'to lessen it, brought 
ills iwifejiod danightcrs to. visit her. > Sbe was invited to their< house, 
and treated rwi^ acordialily that ^;reatly increased<as they learned 
t0 fonn a due>appreciation of her ehacacter. 

CHAPTER XLVin. 

Anb now I attained my majority. Lord ^Warminster, my 
guardian , came np to London for the occasion — an «ertion«f 
which be left nothing unsaid that could enhance the valve of sachia 
sacriflce on his part, or inevease my sense of it. With: (he pos- 
session of my ancestial estates, as well asa very large jsum , the 
savings of my minority, I found mysdf one of theriehest com- 
moners inEagiand. ■ I had long intended that the anniversary ^af 
my twenty-^rst hlrMay shoidd be spent at If eredlth ilRark , and 
that my betrothed bride and Madame de'>Stonrville should he 
present. I had often italked this littie^plan over wttb^elina on oar 
:route AnMnJta]y,:and she had entered into itwHiiall Che delight 
-with which its anlievpation filled me. I had told^hertiiatiwesshouid 
. together ^vitit the trooms sacved to my moAerfsoise, «nd afterwards 
.Imeelby her tomb to implore a blessing on^our intended union. 
13iis proof of affection and ^sentiment had :greatly touched her; 
andsfae loved to cpiestion me j^mmU. my' mother, "listening with 
deep sttention to every little particular I related , 'Odd^by her sweat 
and tender sympathy Identifyhigiheistlfin my heart with tbe ma- 
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mory of mf lost BKrtbevi Brer skice> the- ^Smxmmf of her real 
name, an instinetive fe^ag thftt I^ could not conquer made me 
avoid recurring to this^ subject, wfaichbad previo«»ly bem a fre^- 
(faeot one, and when* 5li« refiirred to it, Iqfaiekiy changed the- 
toplc. 

As the daf that completed my majority* had gone by, Sehnc 
reminded me of it , and expressed her satislaotion at: the thoughts^ 
of soon seeing the house' in which I had first beheld the light, i 
felt embarrassed , aad my countenance and manner betrayed my 
uneasiness. **I ha?e abandoned the project," replied I; **for 
the house is not in ord^, and I would rather you did not visit it 
until yon enter as its mistress." I could pere^ve that she was sur- 
prised and disappointed ; but such was the sweetness of her tender 
and gentleness of her manner, that a stranger could not have 
discerned it. I was pained to have thwarted her; but how could 
I take her to Meredith Park while she bore the hatefurname of 
Mellingcourt — a name but too well remembered, by all the gossips 
in the neighbourhood, as identified with^ the painfUl esclandte in. 
which her mother enacted) so prominenea part?: Hbw kneel with* 
her beside the tomb of that* beky^red' motlier, who, could she 
behold us from her grave, wvmld exhort m0>nottowed'^e daughter 
of the womau' who had rallied; her peace ,• dishonoured her roof, 
and led to the death of her* husiMnd I There was sacrilege' in the : 
thought. No, I w«uld as soon as possible marry her, and sink 
the name so odious to me in my own ; and then , and noli tillthen, 
could I take her to Meredith Park ; floTthen, as' my wife, I might' 
hope for the forbewance of my neighbours , if not for their ^livioB 
of the notoriety attached to hernaethepiof the very abode iWtere the 
dau^ter was now to preside. 

Two days after t^t which completed mfy majority, tfaatepooht 
wUdi was to havebeen one of refoicing, q>enedi gloomily', audi 
brought me the intelligence of the death of my poor mothev's old! 
aodfaithftiiattendJint, Lockly. She had been ill for some weeks,* 
and> as the steward' wrote , had prayed- to be spared tosee hec 
dear master onoe more;: but two days pvevious to the date of his- 
letter she breathed her last^ imploring blessings on my head*, and 
requesting that her remaias should be interred at the foot of tfaci 
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tomb of ber bononred lady. Wben tbe first nalaral regret at this 
eyeot had snbsided, — and it took some boors before I could 
subdue the sadoess it occasioned me , — I could not help reverting . 
to vhat would have been the horror and dismay of poor Lockly had • 
she lived to behold the daughter of the woman she had most hated 
on earth , arrive to fill her dear lady's place at Meredith Park. It 
was almost a relief to me to know that she was ^ared this grief, 
and that I was saved the annoyance of seeing her avert her eye from 
the face of my fair bride , and glance reproaches at me , for what 
she would have called insulting my mother's memory. 

When I went to call on Selina , I found her pale and dispirited, 
and although she endeavured to banish her sadness when congra- 
tulating me on my birthday , the effort was too much for her, and 
she burst into tears. Madame de StourviUe, who was always 
present at our interviews , and who was aware of our engagement, 
had the discretion to look out of one of the windows while I tried 
to soothe and speak comfort to my poor Selina. I entreated , I 
implored her to tell me the cause of her tears ; but they fell so 
plenteously , that for some time she could not speak. How my 
heart reproached me as I saw those pearly drops chase each other 
down her pale cheeks , and marked her beautiful breast rise and 
fall with each long-drawn sob, that seemed to come from her heart* > 
I felt, with self-reproach , that some alteration in my manner, of 
which, however I might be unconscious, had been noticed by 
ber , and had caused the sorrow I now witnessed. It was not until 
I had repeatedly implored her, that she revealed to me that she' 
bad observed that ever since the day I had learnt her real name» 
my manner towards her had changed. That she had tried to think 
this might only be a fancy of hers , but that every interview with i 
me convinced her more fully of the fact. My silence , my abstrac- 
tion , the start I had given when I heard the name , had all been 
noted down by this sensitive and lovely creature ; and I , fool that 
I was, could imagine that in a love like ours there could be so 
great a want of sympathy as that she should not have remarked — . 
nay, more, have/e^ what was passing in my mind. 

*' When assured, by your undiminished attention and often- 
reiterated proposal for JDy hand /' said Selina , ** that the terrible . 
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seene of recrimioation at Palerrao , which must have greatly pained 
your feelings , while it so deeply lacerated mine , had not created - 
any change in your sentiments for me , I believed that the worst 
having been revealed by my father, nothing remained to be dis- 
covered that could effect any alteration in your sentiments. Never- 
theless , I had many scruples respecting the propriety of accepting 
your hand since I became aware of the — the — " and the lovely 
girl's hitherto pale face was in a moment covered with blushes , as 
she added ,*' the stain on my unhappy mother's fame." 

**Say no more, dearest, most beloved Selina!" interrupted > 
I; ** my affection, my devotion for you are unchanged, and un> 
changeable. Never were you more loved — nay , more , so in- 
effably dear to my heart , or so necessary to my existence as at this 
moment, and never did 1 so fondly long to call yon mine. Cir- 
cumstances too tedious, and now unnecessary to relate, had 
affected my spirits on the day when your present name was made 
known to me. Let us refer to this subject no more , and be as- 
sured , my beloved , my adored Selina , that my every dream , my 
every hope , of happiness depends on your sweet self! " 

The tenderness and earnestness of my manner re-assured her, 
that fair and exquisitely formed little hand was yielded to mine, 
and as I pressed it fondly to my lips, I forgot every care, and aban- 
doned my heart to the fond illusions of hope. The rest of that 
day was unclouded by a single shade of doubt or gloom. Selina's ' 
paleness and sadness were replaced by a delicate tint of rose, and 
a chastened cheerftilness, that delighted me by proving the depth 
of her attachment to me, as exemplified in the change so quickly 
wrought in her appearance and spirits by my assurances of unin^ 
paired affection. 

Mr. Herbert and his family were constant in their attention t* 
Seiina. Scarcely a day passed in which the ladies did not visit her, 
or in which she was not invited to their house. Mr. Rivers and I 
were frequent guests at this worthy man's table, where a cordial 
yet refined hospitality prevailed, too often found wantig in statelier 
dwellings. And now , with Selina's permission , I disclosed my 
attachment to this, her legal guardian ; laid before him the state of 
my lortane , and solicited his sanetioii to my addresses. Be r^ 
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pfgwte d die yondiftdMSB of both parties w an olijeetioii, and 
nfftd the propriety efonrwaitiBg mitfl Seknabeeameof age. 

«' Wait tbvee jttmB \ " eidaimed I. '' Impossible ! " 

'^▲adirhatastbere-soimposs^lemit?" demaodtd^he, anu^ 
liagi **ThRa' Tears', iDtenaiinableaasaeb a period anf seem te 
a yoaofT geo^nan desperately is lo¥e, and if ko has but jast com- 
pleled bis majority , is^ after all; do very distant period* andirith 
tba power of seeing' the obieeV of his< affection, it appeara to me 
that duch a probationary tftal'of lore aodoonstaney' may , with the 
eiertion of a little philosophy , be patiently borne." 

** So yon may now tbioi^.," answered I , somewhat petulantly ; 
** bat did yon thinlc so when you wished to marry your amiable and 
eicellentlady?" 

He again smiled, shook bis head , and said, **No, Lconfeas 
Ithenfeltasyoadoatpiesent. Nievertheless, I was compelled to 
wait notmerely three, but five years , before her fether would ac- 
cord me her band. * When you have acquired distinction in your 
profesaion , and have by your practice an income actequate to sup- 
port a wife , and provide for a family in a style of comfort such as 
thai to which my daughter has been hitherto accnstomed ,' said 
the prudent* father ; * you shall have her. If she be not worth the 
pain of waitiag'so long for her, your heart wiU not suffer mudi Ibr 
thetrial ; bat- if she be , your affeotiomw^U onlyserre-as a spur to 
eaertion in your profession , and your snocess will be the more 
gratifying to you both, because achieved thmugh such a motive.' 
We had no alternative but to sulnait, and we did>it with the besti 
grace we could. I worked hard, for the object in view cheered 
my labours, and precluded that wearineas and lassitude into 
which, during the first years of a young, and for some time 
bii^eas- barrister , he is but too apt' to sink. I was permitted to 
be a frequent guest- at my future fathav^in-Iaw'ss. Af y love of li** 
tarature and' taste for the fine arts < was kept alive and fostered by 
the happy evenings ^peotiuta family where both were cultivated. 
Sfai^ was dn d^tigable < at. her pencil and embroidery , in order to • 
decorate with the' resnh- of her labousstour fnture Home, and I 
never passed a bool&*sUilli without pieknig' up some good v«inmea 
towanda the formation of a libmry. for it. . This futun home termi*^ 
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Bited ike fiiirest Tista of our ifiew. To it we coDtinually Tefeired» 
with increasing pleasure, and when at length my perseverance anii 
aidaons labour enabled me to claim their reward, the extended 
period during which it had been longed for , enhanced , rather 
than decreased our sense of the inestimable value of the blessing* 
When witnessing our happiness at the first dinner given by us to 
my wife's family, her flufaer observed, 'Well, Robert, do yea 
BOW forgive me for making you wait five years for Mary? Look 
around you , and behold the comfort and elegances of life which 
this wise postponement of your marriage has enabled you to secure 
fbr her; and the tasteful decorations which it gave her time and 
leisure to complete for your home. Had I consented to yield to 
your impatience , how different might you now find your dwelling* 
Toung and improvident, you would have had to struggle with a 
scanty income , and all the privations it entails. The cares attend- 
ing a menage with narrow means to support it would have dis- 
heartened and damped your exertions, and the sight of Mary de- 
prived of those comforts to which from infiincy she had been ao- 
customed, would have pained and distressed you. Some three 
or four little ones (for they always come in troops to those who can 
the least afford to maintain them) would have multiplied your 
cares, and Mary, the now healthy, blooming bride, would, in 
all human probability, have degenerated into a sicldy mother, the 
result of being a nurse and a household drudge.' Such , my young 
friend, was the reasoning of my good flither-in-law ; and I have 
never had the least cause to impugn its wisdom." 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

I HAD impatiently listened to the long exordium of the excellent 
Master-in-Chancery, who loved to hear himself talis, and who was 
somewhat tedious in delivering his practical essays on prudence* 
No sooner had he ended, than I observed, that the example he had 
quoted did not apply to me. *< 1 have no profession to follow, hanre 
a fortune to satisfy even the most expensive tastes," said I; ''so 
that the prudence of waiting three years, as far as regards pecu- 
niary considerations , I cannot see." 
Meredith. %% 
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Indiatp^uit, eortainly," repKedke, '«I»teittlnlAtnis 
ao occaflion. Bat ire there Bot others fuite w impofttnt 7 L«ok 
erouMt yoa, and conten^kle te genenft rtralt of early marriagwa 
Toaog men ^oilt by self-ifldiilgeiKe , ivho Berer hafing d eo ia i 
Hieiiis^es aiq^t tlttt wealth can produce , and totally igaonnt of 
tlie duties and grave responsibility of the married state , oncoanter 
asae tut and youthfoi creature, bat a few months emancfpated 
tem the dull sdiool-room .in papa's mansion , and under the fan- 
Ifaience of the iirst enchantment of being weli-dressed , seen , and 
admired. He fendes himself desperately in love, and this oftes 
ftom a mere batt-room-acqnaintance with the object of his passion. 
She, Ifte all young creatures on first entering society, is grateftd to 
him who first distinguishes her firom the crowd of female con^titi»8 
around her ; and the complacency of manner originating in satisfied 
vanily , her admirer immediately attributes to affection for himselll 
He proposes, is at once accepted, because papas and mammas toa 
well know the dilBcirity of procuring good jrorlti, for their daughters 
to risk a refusal. The boy and girl are wedded ; are foolisUy fond 
daring the first three months ; and become somewhat indifferent te 
next three. At the end of the year, he has grown to think the jealous 
wife who reproaches him for not loving her as much as he did 
eleven months before , as unlike the bloonring sylph crowned by a 
gariand of roses less beautifid than Iter cheeks , and whom it was 
xspture to gaze on , as it is possible for two women to be ; and she 
b^lins to acknowledge that the neglectful husband who scarcely 
conceals his indifference , is a much less charming man than te 
enamoured youth who had sworn that she surpassed all women, 
and that his love would end but with life." 

''lliis may be very true, but is not at all applicable to Bliss 
Mellingconrt (the name always stuck in my throat) and me," ob- 
served I , not a little piqued by the implied comparison. ' * I have 
had the advantages of a rational education, and, though young, 
have seen more of the world than most men of my age. I believe I 
m&f without vanity say, that I have not been spoilt by the setf- 
hidulgence ordinarily practised by my contemporaries , for I have 
had [the advantage of living with Mr. Rivers, whose eumple and 
precepts have not, I trust, been lost on me. Opportunity has 
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been'affftfded me to become acquainted widi the rare mental qatt* 
bties of Miss Mellingeonrt, andyooinll, I am sure, readily admit 
that she bears no resemblance to the be^arianded sylph of the ball- 
room to whom you refiened." 

^'Nay, I see yon are piqned, my yonng friend ; for^YOmeM 
I hare offended. I readily aclmowledge that yon and Hiss Mel^ 
Mngeonrt are indeed yery different to the eiamples I have cited; 
sereitheless, I cannot help thinlung that, howcTer great th« 
Mq>erioiity, it wonld be infinitdy more pmdent to pos^one the 
marriage until Hiss Hellingcourt becomes of age." 

'^ You ha?e yourself, my dear Sir, lamented to Mr. Rivers the 
peculiar and isc^ated position of this young lady ," said I. ' * Hei- 
rese to a large fortune, and almost an orphan, — her father havings 
as you are aware, by his will prohibited her from holding any 
kitercourse with her mother, — with no relations on her £ither's 
aide , and wholly unknown to those with whom she might dain 
kmdred on her mother's, the sooner she finds a legal protector of 
suitable station and fortune to her own , the better. To prevent 
the possibihty of any suspicion of my being influenced by merce- 
nary [motives , — although her great personal and mental attrac- 
tions, as well as my own large estates, might preclude any suck 
durge, it is my desire that the whole of Hiss Hellingcourt's 
fortune should be settled on hersdf , free from any control of 
mine." 

*' Nothing can be more disinterested, my dear Hr. Heredith; 
and all I can say is , that no effort of mine shall be wanting to ob<- 
tain the sanction of the Lord Chancellor to the marriage. Nor do 
I anticipate any great difficulty, your station, character, and 
epulence, rendering you, in every point of view, so eligible a 
match. Of course , you do not mean to urge that the marriage 
should take place before six months have elapsed since the demise 
of her father? It would be indecorous , and would prejudice yov 
suit with the Lord Chancelior." 

I assented to the propriety of this observation ; and the worthy 
Master in Chancery and I were from that day forth , not merely 
acquaintances, but cordial friends. I was constantly invited to 
meet my beloved Selina at his house ; and she became so much 
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attaebed to his amiable wife and daughter , that mnch of her time, 
and consequently mine , was spent in their society. 

The Lord Chancellor, owing to the rq[»resentations of the 
worthy Master, sanctioned my addresses, and consented that at 
ihe expiration of the six months we should be united. Those were 
liappy days ! I rose in the morning with the blissful certainty of 
meeting in a few hours the dear object who occupied all my 
thoughts ; and when I parted from her in the evening , I longed for 
the hour when I should again behold her. No one who has not 
passionately loved can imagine the delight of being permitted to 
administer to the happiness of such a creature as Selina. To know 
that my presence never failed to bring the roses to her delicate 
cheeks , and a smile to her beautiful lips ; to have the bouquets of 
flowers, I daily brought hei', treasured as if they were her most 
precious possessions; to study my taste, and mine only, in the 
selection of her dress , and to take an interest even in trifles when 
she saw that they were not indifferent to me. Such was the happi- 
ness that was mine for months , with the prospect of a still greater 
happiness in perspective — that of calling this lovely and beloved 
creature my own. No wonder, then, that each day bringing to 
light some new charm in the disposition and mind of Selina, I 
should feel my attachment to her increasing , until I doated on her 
to a degree that never man before had experienced ! And she, far 
from being spoilt by my idolatry , was so free from the spirit of 
coquetry and caprice by which so many youthful beauties are 
actuated , that the more my devotion to her became apparent, the 
less did she presume upon it , her whole study being to prove her 
desire of contributing to my happiness, and assimilating herself 
to my tastes and habits. While employed at her pencil or eift* 
broidering frame , I would for hours read aloud to her, admiring 
from time to time the bright creations of those delicate and taper 
fingers ; or I would hang delighted over her , as she drew from her 
piano-forte the most dulcet sounds , and accompanied them by a 
voice whose melody and expression were unrivalled. 

The worthy Mr. Herbert and his family would sometimes acc^t 
my invitations to spend a day at Windsor or Richmond, and my 
Selina took great pleasure in Uiose excursions, being passioiuitely 
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fond of the coanliy. llr. Bivers was mvch esteemed by the whole 
• circle ; and although the national prejudices , and the weakness of 
character of Madame de Stourville, sometimes drew on her a smile 
in which there was perhaps more of ridicule than approbation , her 
goodness of heart and simplicity, as well as her devotion to Selina, 
endeared her to us all. 

**And all yon English tink Richmont such very charmant 
place!" — would she say, when we were contemplating with 
delight the enchanting view from Richmond Hill. ^^Eh bieni 
for my part, I see noting in it so very fine. Be environs of Paris 
have fifty places much finer. De Bois de Boulogne , par exempU* 
Tell me, vhat vould Richmont be vidout de hills, de trees, de 
verdure, anddevater? Yy, noting at all. Out, out, takeavay 
de leetle hills, de trees, de verdure, and de vater, and de place 
vill be noting at all" — an assertion , the truth of which none of us 
could contest, and our admission of which rendered Madame de 
Stourville perfectly triumphant. 

So necessary was the daily presence of Selina to my happiness, 
that it was with difficulty I could tear myself from London, even 
Ibr two or three days , to superintend the improvements carrying 
into eiecutiott at Meredith Park, in order to render it worthy for 
her reception. 
I My first visit to that 

I " Seat or my youth , when every sport could please ," 

was attended with melancholy feelings. Every object there vividly 
recalled my beloved mother to my memory ; and as I stood gazing 
on her portrait, I could almost have fancied that the soft, pensive 
eyes looked reproachingly at me; and that could those dear lips, 
that in life had ever a smile for me , have opened , they would have 
asked'me why I had selected the daughter of her most cruel enemy 
for my wife. • When I bent over her tomb , too, my feelings were 
JQO longer those of pure , unalloyed regret. A consciousness that I 
was about to do that which , had she lived , would have pained and 
wounded her, haunted me; and instead of , as formerly, finding 
resignation from reflecting that I had never offended or grieved her, 
I left the sacred spot as sad as when I had approached it. ^ 
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I songht relfofflNmi sveli fhoilglits hf devoting mj attedtioii lo 
ttie decoration of tlie rooms to be appropriated to my bride. Those 
that had been occupied by my dear mother, r determined shoiM 
l>e left as when she lived ; for in them every object spoke to me «f 
tier, and I shoidd have thongfat it little less than sacrflege to haw 
changed them. All that wealth could command and taste dtetalie 
was lavished on Seiina's apartments. The state rooms and library 
were also newly furnished ; and as I wandered from chamber to 
chand[)er I invoiced the presence of the beautiful being to please 
Whom the decorations were designed , and longed for the hour that 
was to see her established at Meredith Park as its mistress. 



CHAPTER L. 

With what eagerness did I return to London after a three 
days' absence, and hurry to the abode of my betrothed ! And oh I 
the joy of seeing her eyes sparkle with pleasure , and- her cheeks 
glow with blushes, when I entered. We felt as if, instead of three 
4ays, we had been as many months asunder; we had so many 
questions to ask, and so many detafls to give relative to our pw* 
suits and thoughts during our brief separation. 

And now the day approached that was to bless me with the hand 
of my lovely Selina. Every preparation was completed , and the 
bridal gifts suitable to the idol at whose shrine they were to be 
etfered up covered the tables in the rooms of my hotel. The fineet 
diamonds, the rarest rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and pearls. 
Bet in every imaginable shape and ornament, appeared to me 
scarcely worthy of her for whom they were intended, and whfle she 
blamed me for their quantity and costliness, I was dissatisfied that 
Ibey were not stiH more splendid. 

It was arranged that Utr. Herbert and his family , whh Madame 
de Stourvllle and Mr. Rivers, should be the only persons present 
ftt the nuptial ceremony. Hie two last named were to remain in 
London for ten days, and at the expfratton of that time were to join 
US at Meredith Park, accompanied by Mr. Herbert, his wife, and 
daughter, jwho had promked to stay with us for a fortnifj^t. 
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Ha jeweil«n, eatehauiker, nd mlHiiiers emf^loyed fn^ 
nrlige, bad, according to llie iimmI cobCoib on similar occa»iwi8« 
oliibitad their difliereiit |MN>d«etioiis to many of their customers. 
Hoicetheap^roftchiogefeBthecattea topic of conversatioD; aod 
two dajB previous to that fiied for its cel^ration, more Umd one 
pamgnph, headed *' Marriage in High Life," announced that 
Harry Meredith, Esf., of Meredith Paris, who had succeeded to^ 
and laldy taken possession of, the large estates of his lither , was 
mi Wednesday to lead to the hymeneal altar the lovely and aeeom** 
plished Miss Mellingcourt, sole daughter and hdress to the 
immense wealth «f the kte Marmadnke Mellingcourt, Esq* 

I tfit displeased as I read this and similar paragraphs in thd 
papers on my hreakftist table ; for I shrank with distaste from the 
publicity thus afforded to a ceremony at which it couM not figdl to 
ooBgvegaite a gaping crowd of idlers , from whose gaze I knew mf 
blushing bride wonid fain escape. But I was glad , that in the 
Mnomicanent no mention of Lady Selina Mellingcourt was made ; 
and 1 hurried off to the abode of Sdina , my carriage literally laden 
widi cases of jewels , Cashmeres , and foreign laces , •*- in the 
selection of which last I had been assisted by the knowledge and 
tasie of Madame de StourviUe , who was a professed judge in such 
matters. I found my Selina cheerful; but a maidenly reserve and 
timidity, never absent from her, anduow increased by the pron^ 
nity of that event which was to consign her for ever to my care« 
rendered her more lovely in my eyes than ever. I opened jewaifc 
case after jewel-case , and as their briglit contents lUshed with a 
thonsamd varied dyes, I was like a delighted schotdboy who eshir* 
bits the presents faroui^t for the object of his first juvenile love^ 
But wbHe Madame de BtourviMe was loud and lavish in eidanuH 
tioas Gt beau^ superbe^ mmgi^fique, divine, andincomparable, 
my beautiful Selina's equanimity was unchanged. She adndred 
the 00Stly presents belere her more Jts being mg gifts than for their 
own intrinsic lustre , and while I placed wreaths of rubies and 
diadems of pearis and diamonds one after anothM* en her exqui- 
aitoiy shaped head, and clasped strings of large Oriental pearls and 
dianfesnd necklaces in snccessioB around her snowy throat, slui 
turned not to the mirror to see their dazzhng effect , as most othec 
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Mr crtatares of her age wovM iiave done , but raised her beantifiil 
eyes to mine as if to ask how I eoold be ocenpied with such trifles, 
when she thought only of the solemn ceremony that was to unite us 
Indissolubly the next day. There was sometldng so calm, so holy 
•bout her, that I laid aside the jewels to contemplate that pure and 
lovely countenance to which no eitraneous ornament could add 
new charms ; and as I gazed on her, and met her mild and thou^^l-* 
fill eyes, mine became moist, while tears rushed into hers, and 
she held out her beautiful little hand to me, and whispered, **They 
•re tears of happiness." 

I lingered near her long after the usual hour for returning to my 
liOtel, to dress for dinner. I felt as unwilling to leaye her presence 
•s if I were on the point of setting out on a long journey away from 
ber ; and Madame de Stourville had more than thrice chidden and 
Voninded me that dinner (a serious affair in her estimation) would 
be spoilt, before I could tear myself away. When , at length , I 
seized my hat and reached the door of the salon ^ I looked back to 
have one more glance of my adored Selina, I caught a glance of 
such deep tenderness from her, that I again returned to snatch her 
dear hand , and cover it with kisses. Was it some prophetic feel- 
ing that rendered me thus unwilling to quit her presence on that 
eventftd day? Often and often did I recall that parting to my mind? 
•nd acknowledge that a presentiment of evil must have haunted 4ns 
both , to have rendered it so solemn , when we believed that in an 
hour we should again meet. 

On ascending the stairs at my hotel, my servant told me that 
iSor the last hour a lady had been waiting in the drawing-room , to 
see me; and that she said her business was of so urgent a nature' 
that she wished me to be sent for. I felt discomposed and annoyed 
at this interruption , when I had barely time to dress and hurry 
back to my Selina. 

'' Say that I cannot be seen , . that I am particularly occupied," 
replied I. 

''The lady stated. Sir, that her business was of such import- 
ance to youj that it could not be postponed; and then, Sir, Aere 
is something *about her appearance and manner that chedted me 
from refusing to let her wait." 
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▲ vagae tnd undefined diresA of sometliuig onpleaMBt crossed 
my mind , as my servant ceased speaking , but this very presenti- 
ment of evil nerved me vitli conrage to encounter it at once , so I 
advanced liurriedly, and entered the salon. Never shall I forget 
tfate horror of that moment, when my eyes fell on the face of her 
"Whom I now knew to be Lady Selina MeUingcourt , the mother of 
Selina. One glance at her prepared me for evil tidings; and my 
countenance revealed my feelings. She arose, and approaching 
me, said, *'My presence here must, I well know, be anything 
but agreeable to yon, Mr. Meredith: and I vnll not attempt to 
deny that our meeting is so fraught with pain to myself that nothing 
shOTt of dire necessity and the emergency of the crisis in which we 
intend could have compelled me to seek it. It was only recently 
that I learned the death of my late husband. The intelligence 
found me so ill , that although most anxious to seek my daughter, 
of whom I had become the only natural protectress , I was unable 
to leave my bed. I set out long before my physician considered 
me in a fit state to undertake such a voyage and journey. I have 
traced her from Naples, through France, to England. AtDover, 
I read in a newspaper, that to-morrow you were to become her 
husband, and I instantly set out, thou^ nearly exhausted by 
fitigue, in order to stop this unhaUowed, this unnatural union." 
' Here she hid her face in her handkerchief, and sank into a 
ehair, seemingly overcome by her emotions. 

*' And why unhallowed — why unnatural, Madam?" demanded 
I, sternly, though I trembled while I spoke. "My birth, for* 
tune , and station , render me in every way an eligible husband for 
Miss Mellingcourt. She is a ward of chancery, and those compe- 
tent to decide on the point have sanctioned our union." 

"Never, never can it take place!" said she, nearly convulsed 
with emotion. "Oh! Mr. Meredith, how can I, how dare I, 
confess wkat it humiliates » what it tortures me to reveal; but 
which, to prevent sin and guilt, I must avow. The parent to 
whom you owe existence was — was also the fether of Selina ! " 

She hid her £ice in her hands ; and I , overcome by the dread- 
lol shock, my limbs trembling, ^nd my brain almost maddened, 
dropped into a chair, and groaned aloud. ' We were.both speeds 



leM to flMM minrtes, for Iiras so rtuMMd by the de aih M o» to 
all ay hqypiqess , that the power of nttciaaee nas denied me, and 
the ^[^Mured iiiiaMe to speak. A. thought flashed fhrevgh my 
ttind. What ifthis terrible assertion ofhess was a fobebood, ia^ 
vanted to break off my marriage nidi Seiina, in the h<9e of. Mi 
eooM way or other, getting her into her own power, and ao tm^ 
diling her to extort money from her. This thonght gave me a mo** 
netftary courage , and endeavooring to assome a composore I was 
for from feeling, I observed to her, that it iras strange that it was 
only now this confession had been made. I added, too, diafti 
disbelieved it altogether. 

^' Why shoold it have been sooner made? Wonld yon have had 
me denounce my dishonour and his own, to Mr. MelKngeeurt}" 
demanded Lady Seiina, angrily. '^Therewas, however, but littlo 
neeeasity for my avowd, for he always diri>dieved that the diild 
wushis, and reftised to see me after its birth. Why you dmuld 
doubt the truth of the confession it has cost me such pain and 
shame to make, I know not; but your fether, had he lived, could 
not haire denied it, and unhappily for my honour, the attachment 
which so long subsisted between us, was but too well, and too 
geoeraUykttoivn, to leave much doubt of the fact I have statadp 
Would that I were not compelled to dash the cup of hqipinesBfeoMi 
jour Mps, and those of my daughter! You 4o not, you cannot 
conjecture what the step. I have taken has cost me; but it was m^ 
Mtafaie ; and however much of humiliation it has entailed on me, 
I have Uie consolation of having fulfilled my duty." 

''Truly has It been said," exekimedl, with bitterness, ''that 
the shw of the parents are visited on the chBdren ! Yon have for 
ever destroyed the peace of two innocent beings , who , had it not 
been for your guUt, mig^ have enjoyed the purest happiness.*' 

''Is it manly, is it Christian^like in you, Mr. Meredidi, tw 
rqvroadi me with the sins of my youth? and at such a mementy 
too, when overpowered by my feelingi! I *^ I," and herv 
she covered her foce with her faandkerehief , ami wept, i it*# 
teuaptednot to soothe her, for so great was the hotror and dUike 
withwiidisheinapiiedme, tetsuchan effort wouhi hatte bees 
Impiufticiahlf 



CHAFHER LI. 

I LEFT the room in a state of mind impossible to describe , and 
mafjbiL my own chamber , but there every object on which my eyes 
ffteced tended to inerease my grief and despair. Hie tables , aAd 
even the chairs, were covered with boies and cases designed for 
Sdina, and which had been sent home since I had left the hotel in 
the morning. Everything bore the appearance of preparation for 
the monroVs ceremony and journey, and now — oh ! how changed 
— how wretched was all. What was I to do -- where was I to got 
To see Seltna again was impossible ! to write to her I felt to be 
equally so. And yet, could I leave her'ignorantofthe fearful, the 
inqmssaUe barrier thhi had ^rung up to divide us for ever? Gould 
I aUow her to believe that on the very eve of our nuptials I had 
basely deserted her, without a word to account for such a st^T 
To think was madness ! Whichever way my mind turned, despair 
met me at every side ; and yet, even in that terrible hour, fondly — 
madly as I loved her, I would better have borne my own wretclwd«- 
ness, could I have diminished hers. The thought of her sorrow-*- 
that sorrow I must not soothe — unmanned me; and tears -— 
burning tears -r- flowed from my eyes. 

Blr. Rivers knocked at my door, being ready dressed te accom* 
pany me to Seiina. His astonishment at beholding my state , and 
his waim sympathy when acquainted with its cause , I ^dl never 
fnrget. 

^' You are at this moment, my poor friend, incapable of think* 
img or acting for yomrself ," said he. " Let me implore you to g* 
lo bed. Your hand burns, and yow temples throb ! I know I 
shall be most likely to meet your wishes by attending to one whose 
IMingB everything must be done to spare." 
^ Igtasped^faishattd, butloouldnotspealu 

''I wifl go to her and break this terrible event by stattng that 
you are taken suddeidy ill, and unaUe to leave your bed. Thence 
ishatt proceed to oar worthy Mhslcr in Chancery, towhomlwifl 
teiaie the truth. To guard ^[ainst this bad woman's forcing her*' 
adfiato the pvesenee of her daughter, I will advise the Master tt 
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engage Miss Hellingeovrt to remove to his house for the present. 
Then yon, my dear friend, and I, will decide whither we shall 
repair ; for I conclude that you will be anxious to leave London as 
soon as possible." 

"Tes, go, go to her at once," said I. **Ohl Mr. RiverB» 
shall I ever, in the course of years, acquire sufficient cafanness to 
see her again — to look on her in the new light in which I must 
henceforth regard her? Oh! my father, how have your sins been 
visited on your unhappy son ! The same unworthy woman whose 
conduct led to your premature death , and destroyed the life of my 
poor mother , has now for ever ruined my peace ! " 

Before Mr. Rivers left my chamber , he administered an opiate 
to me , but it failed to procure me a moment's repose. . I desired 
my servant to request Mr. Rivers to come to me as soon as he re- 
turned to the hotel , and I impatiently counted the moments until 
he arrived. When he entered he looked pale and harassed. 

< ' Is my — is she well ? " exclaimed I. 

*'She was greatly alarmed and agitated about your illness. 
But why should I speak to yon on this subject? All recurrence to 
it must be avoided , until yon can think of her as a sister." 

* * Yes , you are right. I will question you no more. But is it 
not dreadful to have the whole current of one's thoughts and feelr- 
ings thus violently checked? Oh! Mr. Rivers, bear with my 
weakness ! But I think I should have better endured to have had 
her snatched from me by death , with the power of dwelling , ^th 
all the love I have entertained for her, on the recollection of our 
mutual tenderness, than to be thus debarred from even this sad 
relief, and to know that it is a sin , a crime , to indulge such feel- 
ings. But let me at least hear that she will be safe from the in- 
trusion of that woman ! " 

* ' Ton may be assured that she will. The Master in Chancery^ 
after a long consultation, advised me, as knowing Miss MeUfng- 
court longer and better than he did, to break to her that her mother 
was in London , and would , in all probability , endeavour to oh* 
tain admission into the house ; and that it would be much better to 
avoid all intercourse with her. The alarm she evinced at die bare 
mention of her name , or thei possibility of falling into her pawer, 
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eaaUed me to suggest to lier the eligibility of pladng herself at 
•Dee under the protection of the Master in Chancery. She as- 
sented to my proposition ; and to his residence will, with l^dame 
deStounrille, go early to-morrow. *0h! Mr. Rivers,' said the 
j^r yoong lady, *do not think me cruel and unnatural for thus 
•mertaining such a dread , such an unconquerable repugnance to 
my — mother. But, indeed I cannot help it; although I often 
reproach myself for the culpable aversion I experience.*' 

To know that Selina would be safe from the power and in- 
trusion of her unworthy mother was indeed a consolation to my 
feelings; and I allowed Mr. Rivers to retire , promising him that I 
would seek repose. But the promise was easier made than kept ; 
and, as hour after hour was tolled by a neighbouring clock , I lay 
awake, with throbbing temples and quick-beating pulse, rumina- 
ting on the misery of the present , and dreading to anticipate the 
dreary, hopeless future. 

The morning broke , — that morning so impatiently desired, 
and which was to have [made me the happiest of men , — and it 
found me in a violent brain fever. 

For many days did I linger on the verge of death, totally un- 
conscious of all that was passing around me. But even this state 
brought no oblivion to the one terrible thought that had tortured 
my heart, and driven reason from my brain ; for I raved incessantly 
of Selina, until, exhausted by the violence of my emotions, I sank 
into a death-like stupor , in which I remained for several hours. 
Boring many weeks , my life was despaired of; and when at length 
youth and a strong constitution enabled me to struggle through my 
disease, such was the state of debility it left behind, that it was 
long ere my physicians could assure Mr. Rivers , who scarcely left 
my bedside during my Uhiess, that I should eventually recover, 
^ysical sufferings , particularly those of a protracted nature, 
which weaken the frame , have a great influence in. calming the 
passions, although they cannot vanquish affection. Mine for Selina 
was so interwoven with my very being, that death only could 
conquer it , yet the violence , though not the bitterness , of my 
feelings had subsided. When able to converse with Mr. Rivers, 
I learned that Lady Selina MeUingcourt had made many attempts 
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was in their power to bestow. My brother, too, loved Fraacesea ; 
but oh ! with what a different passion to mine ! He felt towards 
her as a fond brother to a dear and only sister; for his heart liad 
been disposed of before he had seen her, to the beantifal Bianca 
Monteleone, to whom he was affianced. 

** It was not until a suitor , in the person of the Prince di Casa 
Noova, had demanded the hand of Francesca , that I became fhlly 
conscious of the extent and violence of my passion for her. Ton 
are doubtless aware, that in Italy proposals of marriage are oftea 
made when the parties have only a sUght acquaintance; and the 
Prince di Casa Nuova had been but a short time presented to Fran- 
eesca when he formally sought to be united to her. My fother, 
finding him in every way an unexceptionable /rarfi, and, more- 
over, tailing into consideration that Francesca liad no fortune, ac- 
cepted them vrithout hesitation , never doubting that his niece, 
likt most other young ladies of the same rank and station in life, 
would be vrilling to ratify the engagement he had entered into. 
The tears of Francesca revealed her disinclination to the marriage; 
but they were attributed to the shyness and maidenly reserve pe- 
culiar to one so young, and consequently were little heeded, or,, 
if noticed, only led to my mother advising her not to decline so 
advantageous a marriage ; while my father never admitted that she 
could commit, such a foUy. In vain did she entreat to be p<»mitted 
to remain for ever under their protection , and declare that she 
could not be happy away from them. Her objections were treated 
as childish and absurd; and preparations were commenced as if 
she, the person most interested in the affiur, had no voice in it« 
It was then , when seeing her beautiful eyes filled with tears, and 
her cheeks pale with grief, that I wrote and opened my whole soul 
to Francesca; for, though in the same house, I had little chance 
of obtaining a private interview with her, such is the system of re- 
serve maintained in Italy between young people , however near 
their relationship. I put the letter into her hand as she retired to 
her chamber at night , and passed the hours in a state of suspense 
and agitation not to be described. What if she loved me not — if 
her tears at the projected union originated not in preference for 
me? Oh! there was a torture in the thought! But as I dwelt oa 
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Ihe reeoflection of the blasbes that rose to her cheek vhen our eyes 
cncoantered , and the pleasure that sparkled in hers when I ap- 
proached , I could not doubt but that my affection was shared. 

**When Francesca entered our family, she was accompanied 
by the nurse of her mother , who had always been retained as a 
confidential servant in the establishment ; and had never been a 
day absent from her young lady. The attachment of the faithful 
Giuditta to the orphan amounted almost to idolatry. She had no 
will but hers ; and a smile or a tear from the Signorina would have 
made her brave the displeasure of the whole world , so utterly en- 
grossed was she by this concentrated and devoted affection. To 
her faithful breast did Francesca entrust the secret of our love, 
and although Giuditta devoutly crossed herself as she listened to 
the tale , and raised her eyes and hands at the notion of the dread- 
ful sin of such near relatives loving each other , save as brother 
and sister, yet, when Francesca declared that she could not live if 
torn from me , and that her marriage with another would be her 
death-warrant , the simple-hearted old woman mingled her tears 
with those of her young lady , and no longer ventured to oppose 
her wishes. 

'' ' But the church, Holy Mother — the church ! ' said Giuditta, 
after a pause. ' Without a dispensation from the Pope , never can 
you be the wife of your cousin ; and how is that to be obtained? 
Think you that the Duca or Duchessa would ever apply for it , or 
ever sanction a marriage which must thwart all their views for you 
both? They have ambitious projects for their son. Already have 
they determined on his wedding the rich heiress of the house of 
Fiorentino ; a marriage to which few second sons could pretend. 
Old Jacobo , the intendant , told me so two months ago , and al- 
though the Signor Conte as yet knows nothing of it, the parents 
have arranged all.' 

" * What ! wed with that ugly and disagreeable girl ! ' exclaimed 
Francesca. * They never can be so cruel as that, and never would 
my Enrico consent to such a sacrifice. ' 

**'Ay, my poor child, you little know how riches can blind 
the eyes of parents to those who possess them ; and what can your 
cousin do?' 

MertdUh. ]g 
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**<He caQ fly with me/ said VnoMsu, pasHMUtlelf, ^U> 
some place wheie we can be anited, and tlms avoid namageft 
hateiVil to us both.' 

*' 'But the dispensation-^ ah, Poverina! thediapeofiatioD!' 

***You will drive me mad, Ciiaditta, that you will!' said 
Francesca, bursting into a fleod of teais, which so melted the 
good old woman that she consented to be the bearer of a letter to 
me, whichher young lady hastily penned. Xudgeofmytraaqport 
when I read that precious and ttai\)e avowal of affection! anddb- 
tected , in the indignation expressed by Francescaat (he nolitta of 
my being the intended husband of the Princepessa FiorentuMiy 
those syn^ptoms of that jealousy which are ever inseparable froim 
true love. I pressed the billet repeatedly to my lips, and could 
have kissed the brown and withered hand that luresented it to me, 
so great was the joy I experienced. 

***Hqw can you be so happy, Signer Conte?' said Gtuditta, 
shaking her head, and looking reproachfully at me. 'Seeyouaot 
that this love will bring sorrow and ruin on yon both? Ah , wee is 
me ! Never will your parents consent to your union; and the dis* 
pensation, Signor Gonte, without their consent, will never be 
obtained.' 

** ' We will fly to England, Giudkta. Fraotesca's noeleand 
mine dwells there. He will receive us as his children, and &ere 
will we be wedded.' 

' ' ' Blessed Madonna ! ' and Giuditla crossed herself. ' * Sure^ 
you would not take my young lady to a land of heretics? O^ Signor 
Conte , no good can come of all this. Your uncle only went te 
England to avoid a prison — perhaps death , for having displeased 
the king ; but you , too , my precious child, to go among hmtios! 
Do not , I implore you , think of it. 

'* Every day did Francesca and I exchange letterethrouf^the 
medium of the faithful Giuditta, who , while «eunseUiiig apd im- 
ploring us not to be disobedient to my parents, and , above a0, 
not to go to the land of heretics, as she called England, enabled 
us, though against her will, to keep up our secret correspondence, 
and at length , to carry our wishes. into effect." 
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CHAPTER LtlL 

' ' Tub pifipaiBtiMis for. Fvnttcesoa's marmge witk the Prince <ii 
Casa Nuova were now nearly cgia^teiiy «m1 we detecmiaed to %. 
Hbe am$e tm^imUi t» acconaqpangr us, sa^ngtbHske dared not 
trost ber poee (Mid among heretics, without being with her to 
gnanl her Againat ilieif machinations. I had hnshanded my pe* 
cuoiaiy resowtes, and eold my two horges; aod Fnkocesoa had» 
through the assistance of Ginditta, disposed otwmd oCher tria<* 
kets , so thai we possessed a sum cdefunte to defray our voyage ta 
England; and onee there, we counted oa our uacle for the rest, 
uatil a reconciliation « through his mediation, could bd accom- 
plished withi my parents. I discovered that an English merchant 
ship was on the eve of sailing from Xfaples, and secured passages 
in it for three ; sileneing the scruples of Uie Captain by making 
him believe that I was a political victim, flyiag from a tyrannical 
government, to which I had rendered myself offensive by my love of 
freedom, and admiration for England and its laws. Francascawas 
to pass as my wife , Giuditta as her grandHu»ther , and our rank in 
life was to be represented as not above that of the middle class -<«- 
an assertion which the limited state of our finances, and the me- 
diocrity of the aceammodation agreed for, might well bear out. 

**The day previous to Uiat fiied on for our departure, my 
bii>lhier, having by c^aoe discovered that I had sold my horses, 
asked me the< cause. To prevent suspicion , I was compelled to 
utter a lUsehood, and told him that having some debts , I had 
pasted with my horses to pay them. ' Why not hav« recourse to 
my puise, MrftJratellQV said: he; *yott ought to know that all 
I possess is at your ^spiosal. Here is enough to buy two new bolu- 
ses , and. to <]efray the ^^nse of your m&fmpUnnrsiw six months 
t&eeme ; ' and ha placed in my hand a sum, larger than I had ever 
previofusly possessed.^ I longed to confess all to him^ for his 
brotherly kindness melted me ; but the i<efleetion that were I so to 
do, he might incur bfame from my parents for not having informed 
them of my rash iotention , prevented me ; therefore I only wrung 
his hand and thanked him. 

19* 
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'* The next night, when all were buried in sleep, we stole from 
the house of my father, and found a boat waiting at the mole, 
^hich soon bore us to the merchantman. We were all three 
f;reatly agitated , and the meanness of the aceonmiodation pre- 
pared for us greatly shocked Giuditta. 

* ' * Holy Mother ! ' exclaimed she , * who would have thought 
that my young lady, or you, Signor Conte, the descendant of 
princes , would ever be condemned to enter such a place as this. 
Oh ! what a terrible odour, why the very cords that fasten th|B sails 
-are infected with it ! ' 

''We were obliged to beseech the good old woman to be silent, 
lest she should by her murmurs betray that we were not what we 
bad represented ourselves to the Captain to be ; and soon finding 
that Francesca bore the privations of her narrow prison so well, 
Giuditta became ashamed to complain. The vessel set sail in a 
few minutes after we embarlied , and we seated ourselves on the 
4eck, to gaze, with teai^dimmed eyes, on the fast receding shores 
of our beautiful Naples. 

*'Ihad left a letter for my brother, breathing an affectionate 
farewell, and entreating his good offices with our father and 
mother , to mitigate their anger at the step we had taken. I did 
not disclose the place we were going to , but promised to inform 
bim of it as soon as the church had joined us. I pleaded love — 
<aIl-powerful love , as the excuse for Francesca and myself; and 
prayed for the pardon of our parents for this our first fault. I took 
the precaution, by dropping the letter in the post, that it should 
only reach its destination after we should have left the shores of 
Naples. When we could behold that fair city no more , I pre-, 
vailed on Francesca , and her faithful nurse , who never moved 
from her side , to retire to their narrow and hard berths , and seek 
the repose of which they stood so much in need. With what feel- 
ings of joy and rapture did I welcome the next morning, conscious 
that Francesca was now free from the hateful marriage to which, 
bad she remained , she would have been compelled ! And when, 
attended by Giuditta , she joined me on deck , attired in the plain 
and simple dress purchased for the voyage , I remarked with plea- 
sure the profound admiration her beauty excited , and I felt as vain 
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of H as if kings and princes, instead of humble English sailor9» 
had accorded it. Nothing could exceed the attention and good na^ 
tore of the Captain, and , indeed, of the whole crew. Even Gin- 
ditta was forced to admit that , for heretics , they were astonish-* 
ingly good, and though she crossed herself more frequently thaa 
ever, and sometimes murmured at the unpalatable fare set before- 
us , she was , on the whole , more reasonable than could have been 
expected for one so prejudiced and superstitious. 

The weather continued fair during the whole passage. The 
days, and a great portion of the nights, were passed on deck^ 
where the Captain had arranged some mattresses , with an awning 
of sail-cloth, for our accommodation. How blissful was it to float 
over the calm and unruffled sea , blue as the sky it reflected , and 
seated by the object dearest to me on earth , whose dulcet accents^ 
uttering words of love , sounded sweeter than music to my earl 
What a picture did she present , as , half-reclining on the shoulder 
of Giuditta, her beautiful and youthful face, contrasted by the 
brown and wrinkled one of the aged woman , she would listen as I. 
read the divine Commedia of Dante, now melting into pity over the 
loves of Francesca de Rimini and Paolo , or shuddering at the ter- 
rible fate of Ugolino. That poor ship, with all its discomforts and 
unsavoury odours , was rendered a happy place to me, by the pre- 
sence of my adored Francesca , and by the unchanging sweetness 
of temper with which she bore the inevitable hardships to which 
we were exposed. Having formerly been taught English, we now 
devoted two or three hours a-day to the study of that language , ia 
which the Captain was of great use to us ; and though Giuditta 
would turn up her eyes and hands when she heard her lady speak 
English , and would pronounce it to be a barbarous language , I 
thought it sounded sweetly when uttered by Francesca. By the time 
we reached Portsmouth , we were able to make ourselves intelli* 
gible in it , and to understand much of what was said. 

''At length we landed on terra firma^ and having remained a 
day to refresh ourselves at Portsmouth , we set out for London^ 
with a letter of recommendation from the Captain to a quiet hotel, 
where he said we might remain , . at a moderate expense , until we 
had suited ourselves with lodgings. Having established ourselves 
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in it/ IVaneesea, smifing at the smaHness of tlie rooms and flie 
plainness of the fbrnittire , boih of which Gtnditta declared were 
abominable, and only fit for those heretics the English, f des- 
patched a letter to our tmde, entreating him to come to m asisoon 
as possible. Althongh we botfi fiiMy etpected to be ^crerely re- 
proved by him for the step we had taken , w« netertheless longed 
impatiently to embrace him ; for the sense of loneliness «ipe>- 
rienced in a vast and crowded city , where we knew not a single 
person beside him , rendered us somewhat tri^te. Imagine, then, 
onr disappointment, when the messenger who took my tetter 
brought it back, with the intelligence that the martkese had 
quitted London for Paris , a week before, and was not expected to 
return. Francesca's spirits drooped , for the first time since we 
left home , at this news ; and Giuditta declared that it was a judg- 
ment on us for our sin , in flying in the face of my parents. I soon 
soothed my belored into her usual sweet aud fwinning cheerful- 
ness, and the next morning, accompanied by the master of the 
hotel, who offered to conduct me, I went to the Neap<^itan em- 
bassy, to demand counsel and assistance for immediately hanng 
the nuptial ceremony performed. 

CHAPTER LIV. 

<'Thb Minister had been absent from Naples some years , ha- 
ving fiHed a nnssion at Ttenna previously ; consequently there was 
little risk of his recognising me , and I determined to sink my 
title, lest, being known, he might oppose some scruple to for- 
warding my marriage. In the whole embassy there was not a 
single person to whom Francesca or I were known , and this gave 
iue courage as I entered its portals; The Secretary whom I saw 
inquired , if the young Signora or I had do parents to act for us on 
this occasion, and looked somewhat suspicious when I told him 
that we had only a grandmother of the lady's. He was disposed to 
postpone the marriage for some days , but at length yielded to my 
entreaMes, and named the day after the following one for its 
eelebration. Buring our brief interview, he examined me with 
evident curiosity^ but I affected such a rustic bearing and manner, 
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t&athissQSpiciotis, If be renllf entertaiired any , subsided, and I 
left the embassy reassured. 

''1 fdnnd Francesca blooming and gay, and bigbly pleased 
with a bonqnet of flowers which I had brought her. They were the 
first we bad seen since we bad left fbe Palazzo Yalentinois ; and 
although far less odorous than our Neapolitan ones , were never-* 
tbeless welcome. Giuditta glanced contemptuously at them , and 
said, * What poor, chilly-looking tbings ! They seem iais if stinted 
in their growth , and as if the sun had never shone on them. Oh ! 
Signora , what a cbeerless land this is ! No wonder its inbabitants 
are heretics , for tbere is no sunshine to warm them into devotion, 
and no images of the blessed Madonna or saints to remind them of 
heaven. Even the moon here , as I observed last night, is wholly 
ditferent from our bright and silvery moon at Naples. Here it 
seems ashamed to show its face , and looks like lead instead of 
silver. Anima mia!* and she burst into tears as sbe embraced 
Francesca, *when shall we return to our own land? We shall 
pine and die here without the sun , and without even an image of 
the Madonna to kiss before we draw our last breath.' 

'*How I counted the hours, until that arrived which was to 
bless me with the hand of Francesca ! We entered a large , rum- 
bling, and not over-clean coach, which drew forth many com- 
parisons and animadversions on the part of Giuditta. 

'* ' Wbat a country ! ' exclaimed she , elevating ber nether lip 
and chin contemptuously. 'NotabidofgUdingtobeseen; not a 
morsel of macaroni to be had that is eatable; not a drop of wine, 
eieept tbat fiery stuff that bums tbe throat* Oh ! Madonna tnia ! 
Let me but onee more find myself in sttony Nap^H, and never 
more will I leave its happy shore I ' 

** We had to warn Giuditta repeatedly not to betray that she 
was not thegrandmotiwr of the bride. 

" ^Strcfa an invention may pass with the foolisfa heretics ,' said 
she, 'but'thinkyouour countrymen can be imposed upon? As 
well may you pretend that kites breed doves , as that I should by 
the grandmother of the Signora ; but I will not deny it, although I 
Shan despise our countrymen if they believe it. ' 
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' ' I dreaded , np to Ibe last moment , tlial some olistade Co oar 
imioD woold arise. The noble air of Francesca, which her humble 
attire could not conceal, made me tremble lest it should create a 
doubt of our station in life; but her timidity and bashfulness on 
the occasion assisted more than her disguise in imposing on our 
countrymen. Our names drew attention, and the Secretaries 
looked at us more narrowly; but we appeared, although we did 
not feel , unembarrassed. The ceremony was performed at the 
Embassy ; and an Italian priest , in our own beautiful language, 
pronounced the nuptial benediction , — much to the satisfaction 
of Giuditta, who declared that she could not consider us as really 
wedded were the rites uttered in any.other. 

'* We returned to our hotel, after taking especial care to be 
furnished with certificates of our marriage. That was a blissful 
day, although passed in a dark and dingy chamber, destitute not 
only of all the splendour to which from infancy we had both been 
habituated, but even of the elegancies and comforts to which 
foreigners in a much more humble station than ours are accustom- 
ed. We felt not their absence. All in all to each other, we only were 
alive to the joy of being indissolubly united , and the happy con- 
sciousness that henceforth no one could divide us. Even on Giu- 
ditta , some portion of our happiness was reflected ; although she 
more than once reproached us that we could be so happy in such a 
sunless land, and in such a wretched abode. But now that, in 
the sight of God and man, we were husband and wife, the one 
great point of her anxiety having been removed , she was less 
fretful. 

** I pass over the first blissful days of our union ; for what de« 
scription could paint our happiness? Our thoughts and feelings 
wholly concentrated in each other, the absence of all interruption 
from friends or acquaintances we considered an additional bless- 
ing. When able to think of sublunary affairs, ^ for during a 
week we had lived in a bright world created by our passionate love, 
— we wrote a joint letter to our parents , apprising them of our 
marriage, and imploring their blessing on it, and pardon for the 
means we had adopted to carry it into effect. This letter I put into 
the post myself, and anxiously did we calculate the days it would 
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take to arriye, and those which mast elapse* before we could re- 
ceive the wished for answer. Knowing the aflfection of our parents, 
we entertained but little doubt of their forgiveness » now that the 
step we had taken was irrevocable; consequently, until a week 
after the time at which a letter from them could have arrived, our 
happiness was unbroken by any care for the future. 

*'In the full confidence of being speedily recalled to Naples, 
we had not thought of leaving the hotel in which we had at first 
taken up our abode , for private lodgings. The discomfort and 
confined scale of the house, so wholly different to all that we had 
been hitherto accustomed , had led us to form a conclusion that 
the expenses would be in proportion to the mediocrity of the ac- 
commodation ; and , unskilled in such affairs , we had omitted to 
ask for our biU. My ignorance also led me to command only such 
food and wine as we were habituated to in our own country. But 
our supplies were so moderate, as frequently to draw from Giuditta 
the remark , that any of the servants in my father's palace would 
be very much dissatisfied with the quantity and quality of the ill- 
cooked viands served at our table ; and the sour wines resembling 
in nothing but the names the product of Italy. Consequently I 
started in dismay , when the account of seven weeks (uncalled for) 
was laid on my table , with a pressing request for immediate pay- 
ment. This circumstance ten days before would have caused me 
but comparatively little uneasiness; for, aware of the wealth of 
our parents , and undoubting their liberality , I counted on recei- 
ving funds sufiBcient to defray every expence in England, and to 
provide for our return home in a style befitting our station. But 
now , when ten days over the time calculated for the arrival of their 
letter had elapsed without any tidings from them , I remembered 
with terror that the whole of the funds in our possession would be 
barely sufficient to pay the long and extravagant bill before me, 
leaving us penniless in a strange land." 

CHAPTER LV. 

*'How painful, how humiliating, is the first rude pressure of 
pecuniary embarrassment! I felt its grasp crushing my energies 
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and ebaiiiig my lifb's bleod, as I recollected tbat I was far, far 
away from my heme and those who could succour me ; and that in 
the vast and densely crowded city , of which I was now an inhabit- 
ant, I possessed not a single fnend or acqvnntance to whom I 
€onld apply for even a temporary assistance. Bight short and 
fleeting weeks before, I had rejoiced in the freedom f^mn intettnp- 
tien to onr bridd days , originating in onr not having an acquaint- 
ance in London ; and now, gladly would I have hailed the presence 
of one, — ay, or of many , — to inspire me with confidence , that, 
In an extremity like that which I trembled in the anticipation of, I 
could count on some friend to reach out a hand to save the object 
dearer to me than life , from the stings ofpoverty. 

** 1 paid the bill , and ventured some expostulations on the ex- 
^ibitance of the charges it contained, when the master of the hotel, 
with an unblushing face, assured me that nothing could be more 
moderate; adding that the foreign dishes and wines which I com- 
knanded , were , in consequence of freight and heavy duties , so 
expensive , that even at the prices he had charged he should be a 
very heavy loser by having ftirnished them. To reason with him I 
saw would be perfectly useless ; for as well might one attempt to 
snatch from a hungry lion its prey, as to induce this rapacious man 
to abate one of the extortionate charges he had made. What was 
to be done? To remain where we were, was to expose ourselves 
to fresh imposition ; yet to seek a lodging now that our money was 
dl gone , was not to be thought of. Having paid so large a sum to 
ihe master of the hotel would insure us a credit for some weeks 
more ; and hope^ all that was now left, whispered — though, alas! 
but in a feeble voice — that in three wveks , succour from Naples 
would, nay must, arrive. Our parents, my brother, too, could 
not, however great their displeasure might be , leave us to suffer 
M the ignominous outrages to which poverty exposes its victims. 
No , they would relent ; and we should soon receive funds to meet 
our wants. Nevertheless, I experienced a sense of degradation as, 
while conscious that my purse was empty , I continued to incur 
expenses , which , though limited almost to parsimony , were in- 
evitable , being only for the strict necessaries of life. I never saw 
my landlord wttfaout trembling lest he should present his bill ; and 
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as our orders for ovr repasts became more eeonomfcal , Ills civility 
decreased in a proportionate ratio. I was afi-aid to eomplain of 
tiie badness of the fare served to us , or the ettreme negtigesce of 
^e attendants , lest it nright lead to his urging us for payment, or 
requesting ns to leave bis apartments free for those whose eipen«- 
diture might allow a wider "field for the extortion be loved to prac- 
tice. Oh! the horror and deep loathing to a generous spirit and 
iiprr^t mind, to find oneself in the power of some sordid and ig^ 
nobie being, and of trembling lest those most lored, most ho- 
noured, should be made to fed the eflfeets of such a state of 
thraldom! 

'^Francesca bore the privations to Whicb ray sense of prabHy 
and prudence induced me, though most unwittingly, to expose 
ber, wfthont a single murmur; aithottgfa I had not, I could not, 
have brought myself to explain to ber that they were the coose- 
^jnences'of hard necessity. To Giuditta Iwas less reserved, and 
it was necessary that I should be ; for she , attributing the scanti- 
ness and inferior quafity of our repasts to the wflful imposition^ 
our landlord , of whom she entertained the worst opinion , was so 
desirous to reproach htm, and to insist on our having what she 
called our rights for our money, (hat nothing short of her being 
made acquainted witir my eiaci position covdd restrain her fihom an 
angry contest with him. 

'* When she had heard my statement, she groaned aloud , and 
exclaimed , *0h! Madonna mfa t and is it come to Ibis? Are the 
descendants of the purest and best blood in Italy to owe to a base-^ 
born rogue and heretic the bread to sustain life? This comes of 
disobedience and the terrible snn of cousins marrying without a 
dispensation from the Pope. Woe is me ! I always thought some 
terrible evil would befid us , and now it has arrived. And the 
Contessina, she that has been nurtured with such care, — the 
most dainty becctrfiehi and most delicate chickens frimisfaing her 
dinner, — to be now condemned' to partake of stale macaroni 
dressed with bad milk or rancid broth, washed down with sour 
stuff, falsely called wine, mixed with uniced water, that not one 
of our poor lazunmi at Naples would condescend to moisten his lip 
with!' 
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* * How did the words of the poor old woman woand me ! Their 
truth I could not deny ; aud althoug;h I had often and often made 
the same reflections that she had just uttered , they never struck 
me so forcibly as when coming from her lips. It was no wonder 
that my adored Francesca was changed ; and I shuddered as I re- 
collected how frequently of late I had noticed the languor of her 
eyes, and the paleness of her cheeli. Yes, it was plain the bad- 
ness of the food , joined to the ungenial climate , were under- 
mining her constitution, and 1,1, was the cause of all this; for 
I had brought her from afQuence and Italy to starvation and murky 
England ! And was our dream of love thus to end? Was the 
gaunt mopster. Want, to crush hearts glowing with such fond- 
ness as ours , and to waste frames still unscathed by Time, ere yet 
the torch of Hymen burned one shade less brilliantly than on the 
happy day that our hands were joined? 

*' While these sad reflections were passing through my mind, 
Giuditta , who had left the chamber , returned. She approached 
me, after having carefully closed the door, and drawing forth a 
purse, said, 'Here, Signer, here is the fruit of many years 
labour. Take it, I beseech you; nay, (seeing that I put it aside,) 
you must not refuse me. I had always intended to bequeath it to 
my young mistress at my death ; then why not accept it for her use 
now? Pay the bad man of this house , and let us retire to a lodging 
where you will be less cheated, and cannot be more uncomfortable 
than here. I can cook many little dainties that the Contessina 
likes. I offered the extortionate host here to do so often and often, 
when I saw the wretched attempts made in his kitchen to dress 
some of our Neapolitan dishes. But he would not consent to it, 
and had the impudence to laugh in my face when I told him that at 
Naples we never dressed macaroni with blue milk , tainted butter, 
and cheese that one could smell at half a mile distance. He is an 
impudent fellow ; and wanted me to tell him what fortune you had. 
Yes, your poor Giuditta can turn her hand to many things, and we 
shall all be the happier for leaving the house of this base fellow, 
who , wicked sinner as he is , mocked me when .he saw me kiss 
this image of my blessed Madonna ! ' — and she drew it from her 
breast, and pressed it devoutly to her lips. *Yes, I repeat it, 
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Signor Conte, we sball be safer when we are out of the house of 
this heretic.' 

"I took the purse from Giaditta, and found its contents to be 
more than I had anticipated. This, thought I, will keep the wolf 
from the door much longer than I had dared to anticipate , and 
I will adopt the advice of its simple but worthy lender. 

**I was entering the little salon where I had left Francesca, 
when I encountered at its door the master of the hotel, with a stem 
aspect , and a long roll of paper in his hand , so exactly resembling 
the one he had presented to me eight weeks before , that I in- 
stantly guessed what it was* 

'* ' I hope, Sir, said he , * that you will not find it inconyenient 
to pay me the amount of my bill to-day. I have allowed it to run 
on for eight weeks — a very unusual thing. Sir, with hotel- 
keepers , who always expect to be paid every week , or at least 
every month. But thinking it might be an accommodation to you. 
Sir , I have not hitherto pressed for the money , but 4>eing this day 
compelled to make up a large sum to meet a bill that falls due , I 
must request immediate payment. And I must also beg , Sir, 
that you will seek apartments elsewhere ; for I have let them to a 
gentleman and lady of fortune , who require immediate possession 
of them.' 

** 1 made no reply, for the insolence of the tone and manner of 
this base man so much irritated me that 1 did not dare to trust 
myself to express my sense of them , lest I should be provoked 
beyond my powers of forbearance , and so lead to a scene that must 
distress my poor Francesca. I looked at the total amount of the 
last page , and noticed with surprise and disgust that the diminu- 
tion in our repasts during the last eight weeks, submitted to from 
motives of economy, had not led to the least decrease in his 
charges. The amount was the same as that of the former bill. 
Knowing it was unavailing to remonstrate , I asked him to accom- 
pany me to a banker's, where I changed the Italian gold of Gin- 
ditta for English coin , — much to the dissatisfaction of mine host, 
who had on the former payment grossly imposed on my ignorance 
of the rate of exchange between the two countries, and profited 
considerably at my expense. When he received the full amount of 
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inconyenient to me , there was no necessity for our leamg Ids. 
hoose. May, he vent so fiu* as tosay , tlMit he woiil<) give us the 
prafemice over the genlkwMB and lady of fertttoe , whem be had 
asserted had taken the cooms ive oeouped, or wdeed over aay 
other person ; a atatemeiit I eoold easily heKeve, as no others 
wofM be satisfied t* pay oae half so miieh for (he wvetched rooms 
and fere ]ipevided for ns as we bad done. Buft leoldly declined 
bis offers, and iminediateiy went ia search of lodgings. Many 
were those which I eoftcrcd haforel couMdisc^er any to suit me* 
Those that pleased me were beyond the maeh of .mySnaoces; and 
those that accorded with my means weee so confined and dingy, 
that I turned from them with a disgust I found it difficult to con- 
ceal. But what struck me with surprise was, thai each of the 
owners of these wretched abodes procfaiiiBed b» own to be all timt 
conid foe desired in a residence , and was disposed, to treat me wUh 
ineiviiity when-I declined engaging her rooms. I often beard the 
phrase of, 'Trumpery foieignerr Mid 'Beggaiiy FMQchmanr 
muttered as I retreated, and the doers wei» alamoied after me 
with a Tidence that denoted the angry feelings I bad eKCi/ted. At 
length i lilt tiie confined streets throH^ which I bad wandered, 
and sought a more airy situation , in an outlet at the end of Oilord- 
stveet, one of the great lungs of the west end c^thfitowA, through 
which a little pure jsr is inhaled. lUgiswattr is the name of Ibe 
]dace to wbidi I refer, it runs parallel with thsnertii. side of fi^de 
Paih, of which the houses command an extensive view* I saw 
bills in the windows of seyeral of the houses, and having selected 
that which looked ihe cleanest, i knocked, and was admitled by 
the owner, a young woman attired in a widow's dress* {Iheapaal* 
ments, thou|^ small and poorly furnished, were dean; and the 
woman, unlike the odiers, abstainied from uttming any conunen* 
dfltions of her house. What she did say, however, ucnpeessedme 
bigUy in its favour; for it consisted of onesel^evideat Diot , that 
the house was very airy and qidet, she being the only ismate. I 
at once engaged tiie roooM , and when asked for a refinance , — an 
awkward request to a person who had not a single friend or ac-> 
qnaintance in England, -~ I answered, that being a stranger, I 
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proposed paying a mwth's rent id adfasoe , a proposition' that was 
parCecUy satisfoctory to the widow, and I retnmed to the hotel to 
prepare for SMvliig into our new abode. Fraocesea was pleaaedl 
with my arfiaogemeot , auA Gind&tta delighted to leave our heretia 
landlord. I conveyed them in a ooaeh to Bayswater , and instiled 
them in our humble but clean abode ; where , with the aasistanee 
of the mistress of it , €^udiita prepared a light repast , of which wtt 
partook with more eheerfolness thim had aiarked our late ones at 
ifaehoteL" 

CHAPTER LVI. 

*' On rising next morning , Francesca called me to admire the 
fine prospect from our window. Immured as she had been for 
nearly four months ia our dark and ^omy ofaambers in the hotel, 
the sight of green trees and grass was weleeme to her , and she was 
as delif^ted 9S a child ai looking forth on diem. Soon after break- 
fast , mueb more eeonfortably served by omr good Giuditta than we 
had latdy beeoty FraaeesoB, turning pale as marble, uttered a 
lunt ejaeulatioii , And swooned away. For a few nunutes I believed 
her to be dead , and my frantic agony was indescribable , but when 
' a heavy si^ heaved her breast, and a pale tinge of red coloured 
her cheeks , my joy was as wild as my despair had pvevioiisly been. 
Soever shall I forget the first glance she turned on me , as her eyes 
opened , or the sm^ which piayed over her beautiM lips , as she 
hid her face in my bosom. 'Enrico, bless your Rrancesca,* 
whispered she , ' for she has now the hope that she will soon render 
yon a fiMiher ! I have long believed thai this would be ,' eonti««ed 
she , ' for I have of late been ill , very ill „ bnl now no donbt 
remains, and O, my Enrico, think of the blessing of having a 
dear inlint to love and cherish ! " That day was one of happiness. 
Tes , eyen in a mean lodging , and exies in a foreign land , without 
die means of supporting existence for more than « few weeks , and 
without a friend or acquaintance in En^and, we enjoyed, smeh 
is the power of affection , a happiness in the thought of having a 
Uttte being to perpetuate our love , often denied to Ihose on whom 
wealth and splendour have poured all their treasnres. fiiwlittay 
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foo, partook the happiness we enjoyed, and was never Hred of 
talking of the coming stranger , and though she sometimes referred 
to the misfortune, as she called it, of its being bom in a land of 
heretics , and of our not being able to make those preparations for 
its arrival , which , had we been at Naples , would not be stinted, 
she nevertheless looked on the coming event as a very desirable 
one, and l^doubled her care and attention to Francesca. At an 
early hour in the morning, Giuditta, accompanied by our land- 
lady , would go to market for the wants of the day , and such was 
her economy and skill in arranging our repasts, that we soon 
found, that with one-half the sum we had expended at the wretched 
hotel , enduring all the privations its rapacious host imposed on 
us, we might have lived in our present lodgings for a year, with 
infinitely more comfort. 

"Day after day, and week after week passed away, and still 
no letter from Naples reached us. Had our parents , then, wholly 
renounced us? And my brother, too, that good, kind brother, 
surely he would not abandon us; but yet, how account for his 
silence ? The spring passed away , and summer had now made its 
presence felt, less by the genial heat peculiar to that season , at 
kast in other climates, than by the dusty trees, and parched 
grass , on which it was no longer a pleasure to look , and still we 
remained without tidings from our family. Oh ! the heart-sicken- 
ing misery of hope deferred ! — of awaking in the morning with a 
sentiment too weak, it is true, to be called expectation, yet, 
without which , under the pressure of impending evil , despair 
must ensue ; and of seeing night close in , bringing with it only 
disappointement, the bitterness of which proved that we had still 
been cheated by hope. 

"And now , notwithstanding we had exercised the utmost eco^ 
nomy, the fund provided by the poor Giuditta drew to a close. 
How did my heart shrink as I watched its diminution ! Never did 
miser so eye his gold as I did when coin after coin vanished , and 
when I saw the lovely face of my Francesca become daily more pale 
and attenuated. The dread of her requiring those delicacies and 
that medical aid I no longer possessed the means of providing for 
her , tortured my feelings almost beyond my power of endurance. 
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Aadllisfairertttwe, abtnttolweottea nollwr, vitkautMixiif 
Ifcecoarforto — nay, moM, iritlMMit nanj of Ae neoeseaiiea i«^ 
foisite for a ddkirte woman in liAr position, mighc now have been 
HatnmndBd wRh aU tktti wealth eo«M bestow, and splendowr 
Aifalrill, had I not madlj, selftMy eneowaged ber tffaetloii 
M mt^ and fled with her to a fereigo land, far away from this 
fileads who woirid liave cherished her. When brfUiafit e^«^»affea» 
Hkd with gaaif-dressed ladies, were whirled throcfi^h the Paiii, 
enjoyiDg the fi^sb air, for which Franceses, now ttaabk to walk, 
kngpiiidied , I would tnfn from them with angry emotions, utter- 
ing imprecations on my own head for having entailed poverty^ witfc 
all its harassmg privations, on her. Nurtared in bmry, and 
never having a wish nngrattfied, ber angelic patiettce nnder onr 
iusfortiines only served to render me more wretdied on her a^ 
connt. When passing through the Park, I encountered nurseat 
baarbig in their ara^ beautiful children, whose fair and dimpled 
fiices peeped forth from the delicate lace borders that half shroiidfA 
themt >Bd whose snovry, embroidered robes, and rich cloaks, 
-denoted the wealth , no less than the taste , of their fond mothem, 
Biy heart used to ache as I reflected how stinted and ordinary were 
tlift habiliments. provided for our coming babe, who was to open 
ifaeyesinascene of poverty, wherdn its father trenri^led at the 
aipfroach of even still greater want than any i^ready sustained — of 
positive stanation! Ginditta and I had careftiUy cmicealed the 
talent of my poverty from my wife , and when , day by day , we 
dimhushed some portion of our already scanty fare , we led her t# 
believe that prudence , uid not necessity , instigated the measure* 
aia I wished te Imsbuid my lesonrces until we could hear from 
kone. Her hieiperience in all pecuniary matters, rendered her 
crednlovson this point, and she submitted to the privations im- 
posed en her without a murmur. And now I had parted with mf 
last ^ec6 of gold , and only a few killings remained of it. Ffaa- 
<fenca peaseased some few trinkets ; but these were of trifling value, 
those which had descended to her from her mother being 1^ in the 
custody of mine, until she was to marry. To dispose of these or^ 
aamen ts , would be to let her into the secret of our extreme pover- 
ty, hilhieito 80 well guarded , so that was a measure not to he 
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4ho»gbt of. To s^ ray goM repeater was the Mil prejeet Hial 46- 
carred to me, bvt then came tbe reflectioii , thatFraiieeset, finom 
liaYlQgBo;i0fi<lEt/eiDherrooni, fipefaendy iaqidred the hoar, and 
"^woold consequently soon remark the absence of the watch. Yf^in 
1 was deliberating by what means money conld be raised , GiadttU 
beckoned to me , and when we had reached the small chamber 
Appropriated to her nse, of which, to prevent interruption, she 
-carefully locked the door; she drew from her pocket five guineas, 
'and placed them in my hand. 

>* * Take them, SignorConte,' said she, observing that I he* 
tfitated; 'take them.' 

* ' ' How — where have you obtained them , Giuditta? ' 

'* *Is it not enough, Signor Conte, that they will keep tha 
wolf firom the door for some days , without your troubling yours^ 
SDj ibrther about them?' 

'**No, Giuditia, I insist on knowing. You have not, surely, 
^revealed our poverty at the Neapolitan embassy?' 

'* * Madonna mia! how coiddyou suspect me of doing such a 
thing? No, Signor Conte, Giuditta would not ask charity for 
herself, humble as she is ; judge, then, ifshe could demean her 
noble master and mistress , by soliciting it for them. If you must 
know, then, how I acquired this gold, and I hopped you would 
-not inquire , I sold for it my ear-rings, chain, cross, and medal* 
lion , with the efBgy of the Santissima Madre.' 

*' * What ! those gifts of my deceased mother-in-law , so raueh 
prized by you ! That cross and medallion with which you offered 
Up your prayers?' 

** *Si, Signor Conte, and though it cost me a pang to leava 
Ihem in the hands of a heretic , Heaven pardon me if I have , by sa 
^oing, committed a sin ; right glad was I to be able to proeore a 
little money against the hour of trial of the Signora Contessa, who, 
as well as the bambino , will stand in need of many little things.' 

'* * And did your heavy ornaments produce no more than this 
paltry sum, my good Giuditta?' demanded I, being well aware 
that they were worth at least six times that amount. 

** *7>ifft', tutti^ Signor Conte,' replied the worthy nivsa, 
t and would you believe it , the hard-hearted man made a ftvour of 
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fifiagnetoiinieh. He doctored Italian gold was aaeh lew puM 
than English — the birbane, as if anything in this snnlese lan4 
conld he as good as in onr bright one. But what vexed me more 
than all, he scoffed at onr Neapolitan workmanship « and tossed 
the sacred cross and the effigy of Nostra Santissima Madonna int^ 
his andean scales, with no more reverence than if they were mere 
«ommon coin. But let us not think of these vexatious things. 
Signer Conte , we have the gold , and small as the sum is , it wiU 
enable us to make a little better preparation for nosiro carisnmo 
bambino and la cara Contessa.* 

'* Deeply touched by the devoted attachment of this faithM 
creature , I attempted to express my sense of it, but she instantly 
interrupted me, and endeavoured to make light of the service she 
bad rendered. 'And poor Giuditta,' thought I, * could part from 
her ornaments, and the symbols of her religion too , so dear and 
sacred in her eyes , while I have hesitated to dispose of objects of 
little use. I will instantly go and sell a diamond pin and an emer- 
ald ring.' Both these gifts of my mother were of considerable 
value , so I calculated on receiving a sum for them that might 
enable me to increase the comforts of my dear Francesca , in her 
approaching trial , which was now daily expected. I walked out, 
and looked into several jewellers' shops, before I could summon 
resolution enough to enter any of them. Hitherto, I had never 
sought such shops , except to buy , when glittering jewels wer« 
exposed to tempt me , and the sellers exhibited that req»ectful de- 
ference to the highborn , peculiar to all of their trade in every 
country. Now I was conscious of entering a jeweller's, under 
altered circumstances, and for a different puq[>ose, and this con- 
BCiousness gave to my manner an embarrassment and shyness I 
could not diake off. The shopkeeper, I suppose, observed this» 
for as I entered, he eyed me narrowly , and my foreign accent and 
broken En^^ish only seemed to increase his suspicious scrutiny oC 
me. For a few minutes I had not courage to make known the reiA 
purpose of my visit, but affected to examine some trifling articles. 
At length , I drew forth the ring , and asked the jeweller if he wat 
disposed to purchase it. 

'' 'I must firat be sure it is a real stone/ said he, ^tm yo« 



i^rMgmts miABB %mk gtMd imiUliotis, tlltt ooo mnsl kt canM 
kefere b«fl«g from yoa.' 

'« I ftll my blood boll at tbf 9 insiniiatiDii , and all tbe JierU of 
tbo ValentiDois was af ottsed in mo. Nevertheleflt, 1 oontrollod afl 
domonstrations of it, and merely replied, *Tbe emerald is $. 
genuine and a fine one/ 

'* * Tes, I now see it is real / answered the jeweHer; but the 
stone is by no means a remarkable one. The green is not sa br^ht 
as it should be , and towards the edge of the stone it is less deep u 
colour. There is also a flaw in it.' 

" * Where?' demanded I, certain that his assertion was in- 
correct. 

" * Towards the left side.' 

**I took the magnifying glass through which he had examined 
it, but even with its aid I could discover no flaw, which I told 
him. 

<* * Your eye is perhaps not so exercised as mine ,' observed he, 
eooUy ; ' but buyers are always quicker at discovering flaws than 
«re sellers.' 

*' ' I maintain that the emerald has no flaw ,' said I , somewhat 
Iwoghtily. * What are you disposed to give for it ? ' 

** * Why, not much,' . answered he. * If it had been a diamond, 
« mby, or a sapphire, I could have made you a good offer; but 
enteralds are out of fashion , there is no demand for them , so I 
am't bid yoa more than fifteen pounds/ 

" ' Fifteen pounds ! ' repeated I. ' Sorely yon must have made 
andstake. The atone is woilh at least eighty guineas!' 

<« ( 80 the man who sold it to you , may have asserted ,' ob^ 
served he, ^becMse, seeing yon are a yovog man, he thought yo« 
kaew no better , but I would not give fifteen pounds ten shiUUigs 
Ibr it , I cao tell yoa , so if you are not disposed to take my oifer, 
there is an end of it.' 

** I walked out of the shop, angrily, and entered another, ds- 
termteed this time to inquire the value of the ring , before I a^^ 
offered it for sale , imagining that there might be some aoaecount*- 
lEble dffleESBce in the price of emeralds in England aod Naples. 
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Hi^Bg entcM dK MLt JeweHer'li, I drew fbrth my liog , uA 
asked the mm its worth. 

' Do y«« want to sdU it? ' demaaded he , whUe examiiiiag it. 

'No/ repbedL 

it is a fine stone/ said be, 'and worth about seventj-fiv^ 
or eighty pounds , but yon will not get near that sum for it , I can. 
tcHyou/ 

^'It woidd be endless to recount the numerous shops at which, 
I tried to sett my emerald , and the affronts to which I was eiposed. 
from each of the persons to whom I offered it for sale. All decried 
it, discovering flaws where none eiisted, and some insinuated 
their suspicions of its not having been honestly come by, my bein^ 
a foreigner evidently furnishing them with ground for believing; 
Ihat it might be stolen. How hard did I find it to submit to such^ 
insults ! and how did I now learn to feel for the poverty which layai 
the unfortunate open to them." 

CHAPTER XVII. 
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Prbyious to leaving my country, I had seen only the brighfc 
side of life. Every object I beheld was decked in the prismatio 
hues with n^ieh youth, fortune, and station, invested them ; but 
BOW, each assumed the sombre cast which the stern monitor, po^ 
Torty, throws over all it touches. And, perhaps , the most diffi- 
eult to be borne of aU the bitter trials to which it condemns its 
vIctiBEis , is the contumely of that class to the respect of iriiich thef 
had hitherto been accustomed. 

** The sale of the emerald ring and diamond pin, though parte4 
irith for a quarter of their value, enabled me to provide many com* 
larts for my poor Francesca; and when she gave birth to a female 
inilkat , our humble lodging had assumed an air of neatness if not 
of degance, and everything necessary for her and the dear h9h% 
was ready. The joy of the young mother when she beheld her 
cUld is not to be described. Every trial » every care , was forgoU 
ten ; and as she pressed it to her heart , bending her beautiful fact 
Ofer its tiny one, I was reminded of a half-blown rose reclining 
o^flf oae of th9 delicate buds on the same stem. Never shall | 
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forget ber look of love and delight as she held her babe np to me, 
and appealed to my judgment whether so beantiftil a child had ever 
been seen ? Nay , so proud was she of the little creature , that she 
was disposed to resent the assertion of the good old Giuditta , that 
jl exactly resembled its mother at the same age , Francesca main- 
taining that she never could have been half so lovely as her child. 
The infant was a small and delicate one, requiring more than usual 
eare. Its mother attempted to nurse it herself, but after some 
days it became evident that her own health was not equal to the 
effort, as well as that the child suffered from the delicacy of its 
nurse. A substitute was therefore to be sought, and was soonr 
Ibund ; but all the trials to which my poor Francesca had hitherta 
been exposed were light in comparison to that which awaited her, 
when she beheld her infant for the first time drawing its sustenance 
from a strange source. It required all my reasoning to reconcile 
her to the renunciation of this the sweetest of her maternal duties ; 
and it was only the conviction that the well-being of the child de- 
pended on it, that induced her to acquiesce. *Ah! Signer Conte/ 
would Giuditta exclaim , as she looked on the infant greedUy im- 
bibing the milk of its nurse , 'what a painful sight it is to see our 
hambina indebted to a heretic for its sustenance. Madre mia! it 
is to be hoped that vrith the milk, nostra carissitna will not imbibe 
die heresy of her nurse.' From the first, my wife disliked the 
iroman engaged to nurse our child; but this I attributed to tiie 
natural jealousy she felt towards the person who bad taken her 
]plaee. Giuditta , too , entertained a strong antipathy against the 
purse , but as , with the ignorance and prejudice peculiar to her 
dass and country , she disliked all who professed not the same 
religion as herself, I refosed to adopt her hatred , and often tried 
«to vindicate the object of it. The nurse , having discovered that 
she was no favourite either with the mistress or Giuditta , often 
•vinced symptoms of ill-temper and waywardness that increased 
tiie dislike of her lady, and drew down on her the anger of Giuditta, 
who made her sensible of her displeasure by animated gestures, 
Impressive of the anger which her ignorance of the English Imguage 
precluded her from otherwise demonstrating. The nurse was iir 
&e hahit, on fine days, — and they. Heaven knows ! in England, 
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artf b^ few and for belween , — of taking out the child intD tto 
Park to eojoy the air. On sack occasions my wife would chMSO- 
ber to walk ooly in that part of it which fronted our dwelling, and 
wOidd sit in the window with her eyes rivetted on the baby all the 
time the nurse paraded her up and down. Giuditta observed that 
tbe nurse was greatly displeased at what she considered a want ot 
ooofidence in her, and at my request Francesca became less watch* 
fill. The truth is, I feared that, by giving any pretext for ilL- 
humour to the nurse, our child might suffer in its health; the phy- 
sician who had recommed her having told me such was often the 
case with nurses. One day our treasure was, as usual, carried' 
forth into the Park. When the time at which she was in the habit- 
of being brought home arrived , my wife became uneasy. She 
looked from her window , but in vain — no nurse was to be seen ; 
and I, observing her alarm, seized my hat and went in search of 
her. I flew rather than ran in the direction in which we had last 
seen the nurse and child. I inquired of every individual I met, 
whether he or she had encountered them , and was assured that so* 
many nurses and children answering the description I had givea 
had been met , that it would be impossible to decide which was th» 
precise one of which I was in search. I felt that I dared not return 
home, or present myself before Francesca without tidings of her 
ehild, so, half distracted, I continued to run in the directioir^ 
which I imagined the nurse might have taken, until nearly over- 
powered with fatigue, when I saw a roan rush across my path, 
pursued by a crowd, who uttered cries the sense of iHiich I did not- 
vnderstand ; and this individual having for a minute or two ran by 
my side, soon left me, exhausted and panting, far behind, scarcely 
able to move along. The pursuing crowd now came up with' 
me; some of them rudely seized me by the arms, and wliile they 
held me, assailed me with every epithet that could most insist;* 
among which, * Pickpocket' and * Thief were the most often re- 
peated. 'Throw him into the Serpentine!' cried one; *Heisa&« 
Old offsnder ! ' exclaimed another ; ' I have had my eye a long time' 
•II htmr said a third; and *I have noticed him prowling about 
day after day, looking into gentlemen's pockets ! ' asserted a fourth. 
I now began to comprehend my position.. It waii clear tiuit I was.- 



mMakm for the bmid iHmm I kad seen Ton^Bg «>mT> ani ^^ 
hid perpetrated Uie tkeft ef wbic^ I stood accwed. I allenpted to 
e^ltiiitlii»; but Hm moment my foreigii aecent had revealed than 
I iftas a sCraager, hisses and groans assailed me. 'Beggarly 
Aeachman!' *RascaHy piekpoeket!* were the words eciie«d 
aremid, and three or four of the poltee, who now arri?ed, Ind 
some ^iBcahj in rescning me from the hands of the violent mcs 
iriio had seited me , and of preventing than from taking sammary 
jnsiioe on the imagined thief. I was marched off to the pottee 
oAce, where, when questioned, my trie was received as an aggm* 
vation of my crime , the questioner declaring that I must be the 
most impudent fellow in the world to invent such a fable , and to 
suppose that any one would be fool enough to believe it. Hy 
pockets were searched , my watch and purse were taken from me, 
and being considered as presumptive proofs of guilt , I was incar- 
cerated. In vain did I entreat permission to send a letter to my 
wife , whose state of mind I but too well could picture to myself; 
fer even should the nurse have returned home with our diild , 
-^ and I dare not trust myself to doubt it, — n^at would he 
my Franeesca's agony and terror at my unaccountable disap* 
paaraace! 

'* That was a dreadful evening and night ; and even now I ean^ 
not revert to it without horror! I heard nothing but blasphemy 
and obscene ribMdry around me, as prisoner after prisoner was 
bvongfat into that den of crime. I was mocked and insulted by 
the wicked wretches ndio shared my prison , for not all the repii* 
mands and menaces of the constables coidd compel them to bt 
sMent. At length morning dawned, and again commenced ttm 
disgusting and terible language of the malefictors, who, aeeustooMd 
to a prison, had slept profoimdly in it. At ten o'clock, I was 
taken before a magistrate , having to walk side by side with the 
thieves who had shared my prison. Oh ! the degradation of sodi 
companionship! I drew my hat over my eyes fer eoncealmettt» 
ibigetftd that I was known to so few that I stood little chance df 
beteg resognised. The charge against me was read over, and se 
totally different was it from the real state oftheafiUr» thatlwM 
smpiffed when I heaid it. 
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ht?e you to show why you should not iie isownitled t# IdM yoft 



trial?' demanded the magistrate. 

*<I was about to iq>ly, mi to sUte Hm faeta as plainly as I 
could, when he, to my utter surprise, warned me sot to say anf«» 
tUm; ^t «0iM militate against me oii my trial. I had always 
pro^wly believed thot the duty of magistrates was to etieU lb» 
tiwtli nd dispense j«6(iee* Sut now it was him who was theio to 
judge of my innocence or guilt who counsjBlled me to silence. 

***lwSLt I must speak the truth!' saidl. 

'* * Take care that you say nothing to criimoaie yourscif / f^ 
pl)ed the sapient ma^trtte* 

^*I was, however, not to be deterred by his advice ftOMi 
stating the case; and when I had so done^ I was asked whether I 
could caU oo any one for a character. 

*«Wben I answered that I was a stranger in London, and hii' 
no firiends or acquaintances , the magistrate dioek his head , as if- 
to signify Uiat such an avowal was alone tantanumnt to on admi»* 
iriOQ of guilt. 

'<'A foreigner in London, with no friend or acquaintance! 
Umi, Imustccmfess, looks suspidons,' said he. 'Kemember, 
prisoner, I warned you not to criminate yourself. And what 
bnmghtyoutoEn^nd, prayt' 

'* * I came to see an uncle«' 

** * And where is this s«d uncle?' 

'* * When I arrived, I had the misfortune to find that he had 
left England.' 

'"'Hin^hi' said the mag&stiptte, dnwingoloDg breath; 'this 
iooks very suspicious. And finding your uncle , whom yo« eamo 
to BOO , oboant , why did yon , without iriends or aoqnalntaBtos to* 
tempt a prolongation of your stay ^ remain in Sngland?' 

**<I had written to nqrfifends in Udy, Mdwaitod to receive 
answers to my letters.' 

** 'Why not write to JPlranoe? Ton are aFlreiiAMan, aieyou 
noi?^ 

'*'No, I am an Italian.' 
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* ' « Aft 7M •!*• liwi j«Q tf^ BOl a IneelMMii T Ifind iHlat yoa 
say*. Diodi'4 crimimia youiBelll ' 

" I repeated the asseveration. 

** ^yfhjj yov reported the prisoner to he a F^enehman/ said 
the magiatmte lo a constable. 

' **'*^T> yourvorship, I took him to be a Frenchman ; and sot 
now think as how he is , for all he denies it. But all them there 
ihreigners are jnst the same as this here chap ; they 'U swear to 
hanythlng, yonrvorship!* 

'* 'And yon know no one in London to whom yon can refer for 
a character?' once more demanded the magistrate. 

** Before I could repeat my former statement , another con-* 
stable came up , and told the magistrate that Mr. Hemingsworth, 
who was in the office waiting for the eiamination of another pri- 
soner, against whom he was to appear, had identified me, and 
was ready to give evidence against me. My utter astonishment at 
^s statement may easily be imagined ; nor when in Mr. Hemings- 
worth I recognised the jeweller to whom I had sold my diamond 
pin and emerald ring, did it abate ; for what evidence he could 
qflfer to my prejudice I could not divine. 

'**You know the prisoner, Mr. Hemingsworth?' demanded* 
the magistrate. 

*' * Yes , your worship. Some time ago , he came to my shop^ 
to dispose of a diamond pin and an emerald ring, both of which 
appeared to me too good to have belonged to this person ; that is to 
say, to have been honestly acquired.' 

« < So you did not buy them,' said the magistrate. 

**'Why, your worsUp, he took me unawares, and before I 
had time for reflection, so I bought them; but when he had left 
wy alkop, I began to think that they had not been honestly comA 
by, and I regretted having bought tlwm/ 

<*< Of course, then, you have not disposed of them?' said the 
magistrate. 

'^^ * I am sorry to say I have^. Sir ; for the evaminataon I came 
here to attend is precisely about the diamond pin I bought fkoni 
this person.' 
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** 'Ton i^ere wrong^, in te fiiM instanee , in Imying 
tiut yoQ sn^eefted to be stolen; and hsvhig bougie Ibem, yon 
were wrong in disposing of them, when you entertained such a 
saspidon/ 

** *■ Tour worship is quite fight , it was indeed a great oyeisighl 
ofet my part. I don't know how I eame to commit such an error/ 

>« ^Theit you know nothing more of this prisoner than that ha 
sold you the articles, too valuable, in your belief, to have coma 
honestly into his possession?' 

'* 'That is all, your worship; except that on the back of the 
ling a coronet was engraved . ' 

'**His having sold valuable trinkets, and one with a coronet, 
too, certainly adds to the suspicions against him. I must now,' 
said the magistrate, 'commit you to take your trial , prisoner; a 
measure to which I should not have had recourse , ifyouhadany 
respectable person who would give security for your appearance/ " 

CHAPTER LVIII. 

*' Thb notion of being kept from my poor Francesca at a crisis 
when she most needed my presence, and of being unable to search: 
Ibr our dear child , operated much more on me than all the terrocw 
of a prison , notwithstanding that the specimen I had had of one- 
the night before had disgusted and revolted me. I therefore in-- 
stantly resolved to have recourse to a measure in this emergency, 
which no other would have induced me to adopt. I entreated the: 
magistrate to permit me to write a few lines to the Neapolitui Em* 
bassy; some one of the attaehSs, if not the Minister himself,, 
would, I felt persuaded, on the receipt of it, immedialdly come^ 
and answer for me.' 

^<^ Young man,' said the magistrate, gravely, Metmeeautiafar 
you against trifling with justice. It was cMdy a few minutes ago( 
that you declared that you had no friend or acquaintance in Lon-n 
don, nay, in England; yet now you propose to address younelf 
to the Neapolitan Endiassy, and with apparent confidenee allegn 
Ihat some one of the attaehisy — which I suppose means secie- 
tactes, Of even the lliaiatec himself will come to you. ThialookA 
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swBpicioiiB, and yon anuft CEplain lie Inco iB i steue y >etw I (fis- 
paldi « iM89sii0er ivilli your letter, or evea peMiii jtm to wiHe 
me.' 

'**WlieD I told yoa, Sir, that I knew no one in Zomkm^ I 
oHly r ep eated tlie truth; bvt the MhasDer end Us &limkSs will 
soon recognise ne ftom the stntemenls I can gnrelhem, and nil 
be able to aatisly yon that I am ineapahie of meriting the so^don 
OB ifhieh I have been arrested.' 

" ' Then why not have immediately refenred to the Bfhusterf ' 

*^*Beeanse, Sir, there is so moch hnsiliation in eiposing 
adversity to those who know my family and position , Hurt ny de* 
Ikaey *-^ my pride, if you will, — revolted from it. ' 

***Then your pride is a veryfalse and foolish one, toleadyav 
to preinr remaining an hour under an ignominious chaxge , to call* 
ilg on a person from your own country, and a person, too, fiUing 
so high a situation that his testimony wiU at once be saHs&etory. 
There is pen and ink ; write ; and you^ constable , have a man in 
readiness to take the letter with all ^eed to the Neapolitan Mi- 
nister.' 

"My letter was soon written and diqiatched, and the magis- 
trate's suspicions became c<msiderabiy softened towards me. 1 
was perautted to remain in the office , and allowed to take a seat 
•^ a condescension en his part winch seemed greatly to eieite tho 
wonder of all those in the office. *Send in Mr. HemingsworA, 
and the prisoner diarged with swindling him,' said the magistrate ; 
and in marched the jeweller and a welMressed young man of gen* 
tlemeaiy appearance, whose embarrassed manner denoted HaSt 
Ua pveaeiu position was a novel one to him. < Let the charge be 
nad,' said the magistrate. Anditwas. It set forth that the pri^ 
soner had purchased a diamond pin of Mr. Henangswortli , for 
uAiiih he paid down , inbankniotes, fifty pounds — all the money 
hoaaidhehad abont Urn — and pronrised to return the neit daf 
and bifag the vemainder of the porcfaase-meney — tweaty-ilfO 
pouBda. That two daya having dapsed without his hathigeo done, 
]fr. MemlBgofrorth, beooniog alanied, had gono in search ef 
him; and haling seen him in the otreet had edM a eonstablo,aaft 
had Urn anraMd as swindler. «WhitlMfer<Hii««iiwer, fm 
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ift' «dMd tiie nagfemie. '9m% be cwtiow; do not Mf 
•BfthlBg to erimiMle yovrsetf.' 

'^*When I left this person's shop, my banker's office ms 
closed. I iBlended to retnni the oeit day, and pay him the Iwenty- 
five pounds , but I was taken ill with so severe a sore throat , that 
my physician insisted on my keeping my room for two days , and 
not thinking it very important whether I paid him two days later, 
I had , on the third day , when able to go out , drawn a cheek for a 
larger sum than the amount , intending to call and pay him , and 
was on my way to my banker's , to change it, when I was arrested. 
To avoid publicity, I consented to come with the constable, al- 
though I told the jeweller I would pay him if he would only let me 
walk to my banker's, kept in view, b:ut not guarded by the con- 
stable , but this he refused to do. This is the whole fact.' 

** 'And how much, Mr. Hemingsworth , did you pay for the 
pinr 

** ' I don't exactly remember , your worship ; * and the jeweller 
looked embarfftssed as his eye met mine. 

<** Perhaps your memory can be refreshed by the person who 
sold it to you ,' observed the magistrate , ' and who , by an ratra- 
ordiiMay coincidence , happens to be present." 

* ' * What sam did you receive for tiie diamond pin ?* demanded 
be, addfessing himself to me. 

***Tweniy^ pounds.' 

'< * And 80 , Mr. Hemingsworth , you think it fair i&d honest 
to charge seventy-five pounds for a pin for which you gave twenty^ 
and to arrest a gendeman who pays you fifty povnds in hand , and 
t» to pay twenty-five more, merely because he has allowted two 
daiys to elapse before he did so.' 

''^Why, your worship, we in trade are obliged to be very per^ 
tkular, very mnch so , indeed , <and as I did not happen to knov 
whothegeattettanis, I — ' 

'''You civilly judged him to be a swindler,' iatermpted tiM 
■Kflpotrtle, ' and Kad him arrested in the public street. This is not 
iIm coiaduct which I should have eipected from a respectable 
Uader, and, jeiaed to the chrcomstance of your having given so 
wmU e piice for the pin, teUs much agiinst your Oftode of trans- 
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MtiogbminMB. WHyoaftf^oiiriiMwiAyMiriitiiie, Sir?' 
tinued the magistrate, addressing the gentienan who had be«a 
arrested. 

'*Mf yoQ n^l permit me to do so prifately, I hate no ob- 
jection/ 

**The magistrate retired with the stranger for a fewminntes, 
and when hoth again entered the office , I noticed a certain air of 
respectful deference towards the late prisoner, in the manner of 
the magistrate , while that of the stranger was in no way changed 
from the simple and unaffected bearing I had previonsly remarked 
in him. 

*''Here, Mr. Hemingsworth, is the twenty-fiye pounds due to 
you by this gentleman ,' said the magistrate. ' Your humblest 
apologies are due to him for the improper , very improper conduct 
yon haye thought it necessary to adopt towards him, and this 
l^entleman will show great condescension and kindness in over- 
looking it, and in not punishing you very severely for arresting 
bim under your unfounded and stupid suspicion.' 

The jeweller looked abashed and confounded, and attempted 
to eitenuate his offence , but ere he completed his first phrase, the 
soond of carnage^wheels rattling up to the door, and a basde in 
the waiting-room announced some new arrival, and judge of mj 
joyful surprise , when , in a moment after , I saw my dear ancle, 
tbeMarchesedeBonaventura, enter, and in the next, felt myself 
clasped in his arms. The Minister and he were just entering the 
carriage of the former, to pay a visit to a royal prince from Vienna^ 
lately arrived, when my note was handed to the Minister, who 
having perused it, placed it in the hands of my uncle, and th^ 
Instantly came off to my rescue. My kind uncle presented me to 
the Minister , who , being an old friend of my father's , evinced 
great satisfaction at seeing me, and was highly indignant at the in* 
•alt to which I had been exposed. 

«* * How, my dear lord and fellow traveller, do I indeed see ymt 
here!' exclaimed my uncle, affectionately shaking hands wlKk 
the gentleman who had been arrested as a swindler. An entreaty 
uttered in ItaMan , not to mention his name* were the fifst words 
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)^k€ii in nply, iM» fke imnii sUke hmis ivtsMiromly nk 
torned. 

* * * I haye aot been t volvotary visitor liere , I aflsnre 7011 , my 
dear MareiieM/ contiiNiad Im; *for tliis, ny fivst appeamno^ 
"^rc , bag hwm on a cliarge of swiDdling.' 

'**l8itpos^l6! An English peer accused of swiodliBg, mi 
«D Italian nobleiiiaDtalLeniip as a pickpocket! And this, too, ia 
yoiir land of liberty, as you call it! Mafaiy I think diis is to« 
much of the liberty. As yon have been feUow-«uiferer8> I nmat 
make you acquainted with my nephew, that dear nephew, of whom 
yon bava heard us so frequently speak at the Palatta de Yalen^ 
tinois.' 

" The English lord shook hands with me , and said many civil 
things of the kindness he had received from my family at Naples* 

** * Pray , gentlemen , let us retire to my private room ,' said 
the magistrate. * This way, your Excellency; this way, Marquis $ 
this way, my lord; and you, Sir;' bowing lowly to each, as he 
addressed them, and then to me — *I am truly grieved at your 
having been subjected to such annoyance.' 

'* Before, however, we had entered the next room, a new 
prisoner was brought into the office , and was announced to be tlia 
man who had picked a gentleman's pocket in the Park, the prevtans 
liay. The articles stolen had been found on him, and he had been 
identified by no less than half-a-dozen witnesses, who came to 
give their evidence against him. This turned out, as I dare say 
you have already guessed , to be the person for whom I had been 
mistaken , merely because I had been seen running in the samo 
direction. The magistrate said all that could be said on the oee»* 
8ion, of his regret at what had occurred, yet did not forget, 
while addressing me , on observing the new prisoner about to 
$peak , to remind him ' not to say anything to criminate hims^.* 

** Never did I behold more shame in countenanees than was 
visible in those of Mr. Hemtngsworth and the witnesses niio had 
mistaken me for the pickpocket. The jeweller felt that he had lost 
the chance of good customers, and exposed his cupidity, and the 
witnesses saw that they had incurred the anger of the magistrate. 
I entered the coach t>f the HiBister , with its owner and my uncloi 



4Bd mUgmM Ihe kttcr Ibat it sIhqM aft dace IriM Me !# aif 
humble abode at Bayswater. 

***jih, mia potmr^m Fhmeuemt* aaklniyaacia* 'Ilong 
In «M ker. Yen Iwow net the putt, the nmehedaaaa |m fai»e 
caused us all by so obsUuatelx ooocealiiig yennelf firon «fl» VcNir 
fMher dlaeofCBed that you had sailed in a* Eiif^ merchaBtman, 
and guested that you had fled to Enflaad, fobemafiied, eeiurtwg 
•n the iNidfieas of your old unde to procure your pardon far your 
Blilan nnpliak ; hut why did you not write home ? ' 

*' While he spoke, lobserved, for the first time, that he was 
ia ntfuf&iBg^ and a presentimeffit of evil tidings instantly op^ 
pressed me. 

'''Why this; aMd dress?' eiclaimed I. 'BIy ftHier — my 
mother?' 

"*l^y are wdl,' answered he, his countenance heeoming 
fery 8oiin)re» 

'"Mybretiier, my dear brother?' uttered I. 

^'He replied not for a moment, hut held out his arms to me, 
and tears filled his eyes. 

'* ' Alas ! you ha?e no longer a brother, my dear nephew,' said 
hi. * A fall from his horse, the fery day you sailed from Napisa^ 
aauaed his death. — It was this sad event ,' said my uncle , afler a 
pause, to allow my first burst of grief to have its course, ao* 
BDuneed to me by a special courier, tiiat induced me to depart so 
tnddenly from London , our good king permitting me to return la 
liifrles, to console my poor brother. I naturally concluded that 
foa would have imme^tdy presented yourself at the Embas^, 
wheie I bad left instructions with my friend the Minister to forniah 
yo« with Ibnds to provide for your retm'o to Naples, whither I 
eannluded you woidd instantly return, on learning the death of 
)Mir poor brother. The Mimster was unfortunately absent for a 
§gw days , and the secretary , to whom he had confided M» wishes 
«ith respect to you, was taken ill, so that when your maniifa 
look phicd at the Embassy, no one there was aware that theva* 
titled young pair who presented theiQselves, were my nephew and 
nieee , and as you did not leave your address , the Minister, when 
he returned , had no clue for finding you out. Arrived at Napksi 
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I4iseo\Fered thatttie only consolation edcalated to faeal tbe deep 
^ief of your parents, was to have you and your wife quickly re- 
stored to them. I wrote instantly to the Minister to have you 
sought after in every direction , and rewards offered to any one 
who could give information of your residence. This measure 
proving unavailing, and the anxiety of your parents increasing , I 
left Naples in the belief that my long residence in London and 
knowledge of it, could enable me to be more successful in my 
search for you. I have been here some time , have devoted every 
ihought, every hour, to the pursuit ; and behold, how inscrutable 
4ire the ways of Providence ! It is only by our having been ar- 
rested, by mistake, in the place of a criminal, that you address 
yourself to the Embassy , where, for many months your presence, 
or the knowledge of your abode, would have given such satis- 
faction to all there , but above all , to your fond old uncle.' And 
my worthy relative again embraced me.'' 

CHAPTER LIX. 

**Wb had now reached my humble home, and I waited not 
until the loud knock of the Minister's footman had been answered, 
ere I leaped from the carriage , and rushing past the person who 
opened the door , ran up to the sitting room. It was empty, and 
with a foreboding heart I proceeded to the bed-room. I gently 
opened the door, and beheld my poor Francesca , pale as marble, 
reposing on her pillow , while Giuditta watched beside her. The 
good old woman made me a sign not to awake her mistress , and 
then , on tip-toe , stole to me , and accompanied me into the next 
chamber. * My child , Giuditta , — has my child been found ? ' 

** ' OhimSl Signor Conte, you no longer have a child. A letter 
has been received from that terrible nurse, which says, that having 
been knocked down by a horse, in some street, when returning 
home, the bambina was flung from her arms, driven over, and 
killed on the spot. That she dared not present herself before you 
and la Signora Contessa, with this terrible news, and that she 
should never again return. Yonr disappearance, added to his fatal 
news , was too much for la Contessa. She spent the whole of last 
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night in a sMteof ddirhlm, and onlf abtlflw kHiRtgo d««KM^ii»^ 
^eep , cmsed -by a oarcDtic adimaiaber«d to k»hf fl-doctar»w]uun 
the mistress of the bouae:had tibe ekarityi toisenil for. i^, J^n^imo, 
Signor tConte ; «ee the evils bneghtMi asiby owiflight iron mnw 

idooed ns erar smte we oame into tins tend d£ heveUcs , mho deny 
.her power. fShit eattwo oechio luis i»een onus ever since we came 
here . Whii hat its kiflnetnce conld famre snatched yan awaf ifcnm 
us, SignorConte^ yesterday, wfaenlaSlgnonafContessajniMtire- 
quired ymir (presence, and .have loft her aH ^ liveiong w^kft^ 
•maddened by terror And giM, wanting io^rush Into the istreets , in 
search of her bambma «aad maritg , one :nrinut(e.£alM9ig in fimoied 
.ftoeents on 4he one , and tfaetoext. on i^e 4Mfch«r« But fleaveo be 
praised, <yott.are restored to us, and she wiJltiow take ipatience 
ainder the heavy loss of her ^om^^na/ 

**Giuditta returned to Inr mistrMS, and! mmA to ^^ imele, 
who was seated in the little sitting-room , and had already learned 
from the mistress of the house , the calamity that had befallen me, 
and the consequent illness of my poorFrancesca. 

^' *■ Alast .my dear aephew,' said he, as im again nnibnafOed me, 
*I find y<ou have severely eipiated yoor imprudent CBght fimm Nap- 
pies. To wha;t humiliation and grief have you nntbeen eiqiaBed? 
And my dear niece , too ! Yet I am not without hope that your 
child still lives , and ^has only been oarried «ff, ^ to •answer some ob- 
ject unknown to.us. This good person ,' luiming lo . the imistress 
of the house , * inlbmiied me that -aUibeivgh'Siie hasihad ittfuides 
made all through the street in whush the letter .of the .nurse >stated 
the dreadful acddent.toihave.oocnrred, abeibas heaid of nothing of 
the kind , yet ^^ich a e^astrophe rmnsirhavBibmn. known, ifaad it 
realiytaken place. She has idso had>inqttivies .nmde at- ^e differ- 
ent offices of poliGe in the neighbourhood, iwhere sueh events are 
jDotified, but all pn^ess ignorance on thcsidiject. We arexonser- 
.quently not wholly h^eless; fteveilteless, I^think it .wisest not^to 
communicate our grounds for hope to our poor Fratteesca, lest 
they be doomed to disappointment. Let her be renanved to nqr 
^otel as soon as her health admits, where she will find ihaacif 
lodged more suitably to heratation and fortnine than in (his co»- 
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fftmd^flbode, utere^evwy vi^tiaroimdili^t^ senrto^bepiaKre 
the BMse oMievObi^eflveinettt. I^fll^slabtly haveiatirerlMeiBctiMts 
insf rted tn.iflbilie )nr|yers , nod friacards , ofeiog^ inwards tor ^tke 
^ses^visry -of >Um!inirse ;atfd ciiiid , iposledvap , ' aiid ;sen t- roaod the 
town. iAantxfOtBXm idesci^ption of ^th is. usw tfoeiag irfitteo >e«t 
by the mistress lof this house, lattxrf Tixpiest, ^9od Itraslnrf effonts^ 
will he 'cretimed with ^ueoees. 4lf yiftMMl Laii{^ williiiimedlately 
oonre ibare/ toebeof aseto his old -YriendGiallltta ; aDdtemembery 
/ttiyidiear nephew, Whatnot only is your old unoie rich , but that 
■^ourgood father has sent yon an^le funds to «phoid. your station/ 
^* My unde left me , and I relumed "to watth , wit^ GiudttU, 
by the bed-^ide of my poor Franc^ca. >She slept long, but her 
' slumber was often broken by stafts and'eidamtttiofiSj^iffwhich my 
iuamefund that of our iarfant were uttered "In aeceatsofsnch deep 
tenderness and sMntal ^gony , as broc^ht- tears into my eyes. How 
i <Kd I re^et , as i ^marked Ihe traees of «are>and'sorrtow already in- 
' dented on that fair and yom^fel brow, that I had taken her from 
our paternal home to encounter the rude ^eissiMdes which had 
assailed her, and left such proofs of the iiijoi^y!<iiey4i&d inflicted 
ten ber. How, also, did I reproach myself, ' that 4n'{mi<sttance of 
the gratification of my own selfish schemes, I had been:dbsent at 
the moment when my dear parents most required my presence to 
console them for the loss of my dear and ever-tor-be-lamented bro- 
ther. Had I remained at home, how much sorrow would have 
been spared my parents and my wife. And my dear, my excellent 
'in-bther, from whom I had parted , Itttle* dreaming it was for ever, 
without a word of farewell , without a -parting embrace ! A thou- 
sand fond and tender recollections of his invariable affection and 
'unAM)«mded;genei«^'io'me, rushed through ^my memoryuntiL 
J my tears i«wed plenteovsly. And >^e , "to i\\ the bleom of youth 
> and heallii , so lo? ed , so kvlng , 'wa^ in a moment snatched away 
■ from' life , and Was! ibr months mouldering in the tomb , while I 
dreamt 'tfot thattiiad no longer a broiher, «ad onourned not<fais 
'death. When the sad news ^f such btereavemJents^reaeh'as from 
affir, how do we look back to the^^daysof their ocoonrmce, -w order 
to'reraember hoW we had been occupied on^at ^ervteniftil tteie, • and 
whether some presentiment of evil had not haunusd'tss, ^or somo 

^1* 
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-*Tagae dream had iiot alarmed. It seems so strange, so unnataral, 
that those dear to as as life itself should cease to be — shonld pass 
from the earth like shadows , leaving no trace behind , save in our 
memories , while we can remain in utter ignorance of such a cala- 
mity, eating, drinking, and sleeping — perchance smiling ~ 
when they were breathing their last sigh. But if we find that on 
such fatal days we had been engaged in light amusements, or scenes 

. of festivity, with what a sentiment of remorse do we reflect on 
that want of prescience, which is nevertheless a blessing, by 

' keeping us for some time ignorant of the evils impending over our 

. devoted heads. These reflections occupied my mind as I watched 
<)ver the couch of my poor Francesca , and when I heard her de- 
mand her child , that dear infant I had learned to love so fondly, a 
thousand fears for its safety pressed on my brain , and I longed to 
be able in person to assist in an active search for it. After some 
hours , my beloved awoke. I had concealed myself behind the 
•curtain , lest the surprise of seeing me too suddenly might prove 
too much for her weakened nerves. Her first question to Giuditta 
was , * Has my husband returned ? ' 

** * I have good tidings of him , carissima Contessa ; he will be 
-here anon.' 

** * You trifle with me , you deceive me , Giuditta.' 

***No; I call nostra Santissima Madre to witness I speak the 
truth. II SigDor Conte will be here soon.' 

'* ' But why comes he not at once — why is he absent when his 
Francesca is bowed to the earth by sorrow?' and she burst into 
' tears. 

'* I could no longer bear to remain concealed ; I pressed her to 
my heart, imprinted kisses on her poor pale face, and mingled 
my tears with hers , and , like a meek child , she laid her head on 
my breast, and murmured a prayer of thanks for my restoration 
to her. iaid now , by degrees , I broke to her my meeting with 

' my uncle , and the death of my dear brotiier , who was scarcely 

less dear to her than to me. Her sympathy alleviated my grief, 

and amid our tears for our babe , many dropped for that dear , kind 

1 brother , we should never more see. 
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'*I remoTed her to the hotel where my ancle resided , and*' 
where I foand a most comfortable suite of rooms ready for our 
reception. The fatherly affection of that worthy relative was a ' 
balm to the lacerated heart of my poor Francesca. He was the^ 
bearer to her of the full pardon of my parents , joined to innumer- 
able fond messages ; and crowned all by assuring her that they had 
obtained the Pope's dispensation for our marriage , as well as hi» 
eminence's benediction for us. This news took a weight off the 
mind of poorGiuditta, while it greatly soothed that of her mistress^ 
whose gentleness and mildness under the bereavement of our child 
endeared her still more to the heart of our uncle. It was now 
ascertained beyond a doubt that no child had been killed in the 
street, or in any of the neighbouring ones to that named in the > 
letter of the nurse. « This was a ray of hope , and , cheered by it, • 
we left nothing undone to discover the child and the nurse. We* 
offered large rewards for intelligence of them , and larger still for 
their apprehension , always concealing from Francesca that we had 
any reason for doubting the truth of the statement conveyed in the 
letter from the nurse , lest the anxiety of hope deferred , and per- 
haps eventually to be blighted , might prove too much for her deli— ■ 
Gate health. Day after day, and week after week, rolled away, 
yet brought us no intelligence of my child. The Neapolitan Mi- 
nister, scarcely less aniious than my good uncle , employed every 
means in his power , while our eicellent relative was indefatigable 
in his searches. But , alas ! all were in vain ; and as every letter 
firom our parents breathed their impatience for our return , we at 
length took our departure for Italy. Boomed to disappointment ' 
as my hopes had hitherto been , I nevertheless could not leave ' 
England without inexpressible reluctance , having the conviction ' 
that in it my dear child was somewhere concealed. Francesca, 
Ignorant of my thoughts on this point, only lamented that we knew - 
not where the mortal remains of her firstborn had been deposited, 
that we might have had them removed to the vault of our ancestors, 
and gave many a tear to the reflection that its dust should not 
mingle with ours. Had she known my hope of its existence , never . 
would she have left the country that she believed contained it. But 
though we departed, every precaution was taken to keep the search 
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at actively. ctrried on aswkile'l'^iiwiioo the spot* TheNeepoIitui 
Miolstter waifr ehaiiged witbihia t«$k» aodX was to b«t kepliinforaied 
of its results* Mrs. Factor,. tUer persioD AtBa^water at* wiMaA 
house we had lodged-, was al»o<eHi|>loyedHtoilooMiiii&>r.lheiOi]u»e» 
whose person she could identtfyi, andaiargf^ reward* w«i asswied 
her eo«dd she but diseoverrher .. TVte asc6rt«iiied4hat>owiP9. to; onr 
igjooranoe in not paying the ppstege^ n^y; letters to ^ii4>|esi had. 
never gone ; so this had explained the silence of my family* : 

'*Wie arrived safely at Naples, were reeei¥ediintfa..dotiogLial^ 
fection^hy our parents , and devoted ;OUMelves wholly to consoliogv 
them for the loss of ray dear* brother. Years i rolled on , yet no- 
tidings had ever been recseived of our lost child , and FfanceseaiSr 
delicaoy.of health left me. little. hope of her blessing me with>- 
another> . This was the only drop, wanting in our.cupiOf happlnessf . 
and bitterly did we feel it. Never could the bereaved metlieF sete ar/ 
female cMld, whose age was that which our lost one would shave 
been , that she did not gaze on it with eyes filled with- tears; and 
remind me that, our treasure , had Heaven spared her to^ us v would 
have been as tall as the child she was looking; op* She< Wi^ld: havo> 
drawings made of girls of similar age, and instraoi lhe<ar|ist'to 
paint them with features resembling mine; and, gating: on^heeO" 
ideal pictures, she would say , ' Just such would our -l^nineesoav 
have been!' and she would melt into tears. at Ihecofttemplatioii* 
My father and mother dropped gently into the graven — their last 
years soothed by our love and care , and blessing ^us for ourdutifbl 
aSection ! And now I became the representative of the ancient 
title, and possessiMr of the large fortune^ of my aneestots^: The 
desire to return to England, in the vague hope of hearing tidings 
of my child , haunted me; yet I feared to propose it to my wile, . 
lest it shonld awaken anew her regret, and to, leave her; would bo 
dii&culH.. as we had never been separatedf We had gone to Milaa 
to visit ^Bone friends there , when the lady at whose house we iwere . 
staying? reeeived an account. thai her only son was dangerously ,iU 
at PariS« Unable, from her advanced ag^, to undertake die 
journey .herself, though metst .anxious, to do so, I ofiiei»d.to go; 
and my) wjife consented to remain, to com fori. our. aged hostess, 
while ItPfsopeededtoParis. It pas thei^and there Imet yea, my 
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yoongMend;: aiiriltile^sSg1it'0ftbe^7««rtMMbeaii^fyM escorted, •-- 
do woMdirMlf Nft« Mf nift, — pnodttced liacli an effect ob my 
fediogBs tinft YlfiptB ottte again sprang up \h mj beart, vdkh 
raasoti' i«!stB09 l^«en tlkV& €6 vanquisliv Tllles«» bopes , p«nt up in 
my e^wfr iM-^aKt,- lamf soeicited iny' dei^eis, that liiy hfealtli has 
5ofl!fet^ ; atuJ^lAie pIvyisfielattB cosstdted', by my desiiier a#Hsed me 
to try- the c^flbet of rrav^lling in a coo^ler ctlmale thfan oui* oim. The 
IHicbessa iostantly consented^ t^ vi^ Eflgiatid', wbetis we bifely 
ai#¥ed; and, strange to say, after so^many^Mrs of baffled bope, 
sOffieihfng Ulie peasonable gMund&fbr'iVbas'noif presented itself. 
But btefi>i« I commriisieate it toyoo , pray ffell me something of the 
yo«Mg My wbdse striMng resevnl^laiice toimy vifti is so surpN^sing. 
Is berpMremage so well known as te^ aduifv of no denbt? that my 
€Mld might bate been , by son^ means , substltuted'itt the ftoiiiy 
fbr their eWn . That jikeaess is t«K) strong , the features ' and- the 
efpressiofl too remarkably similar, to be aecidentinl." 

*' A4a!s>! I ean give you- no< hope. That y€^]Bg lady is the 
datlgbter of Bady Selina Mellingeourt , whose btisbaiid died only 
seven ttrainhs ago. She is the heiress to a lafrge fbrttinef , inherited 
from^Bfri. MHIingeonrt , and is a ward^of tbe Gottrt'of Chancery." 

*«B«t'the liiceness, the wonderful' liyenei»^! You yourself 
were siruok with the resemblance to the portrait-of my Wife; and I 
never beheld mother and daughter so like ! " 

**Iaek{iowledge the resemblance to be striking ; yet one some- 
times' sreedfsueh remarkable likenesses* between persons in nO way 
conneeteil , thal^ no fbitb can be attaehedi" 

^*Not stM^b likenesses as the one in question I" interrupted the 
Bneai de Yafentinois, with a warmth^ of nammer that led nle to 
think he' imhltlged an infataiafion on this point that indicated, in- 
deed', no* ordinary eieitement of nerves. "Nay more," resumed 
the Mea; <* although perhaps^ you will smile al such an assertion, 
I felt, Whetfl'bebelcltbat young lady, a sentiment of interest that 
I- could n^fcher- aeoount for' nor subdue. It^wtis with the utmost 
i«l«ic«aiaicelrbatI'ConId tear myself iVom her presence-; and when I 
had done so, I blamed myself for not having,, however extraor- 
dinary such a proceeding might have appeared to her friends , in- 
quired into her parentage , so convinced was I that such a resem- 
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blance could not be, as you imagioe it, accidental. But, to retara 
to the communication which has reached me since my arrival in 
London , I omitted to tell you that , previously to my leaving Eng- 
land , I purchased the lease of the house at Bayswater in which my 
child had been bom, and permitted Mrs. Fector, the woman we 
had lodged with in it , to reside there rent free , on condition that 
she would not leave it; hoping that some time or other remorse 
might induce the nurse to come forward and confess the truth , in 
which case she might be tempted to seek the house in which she 
had left us. The day after my arrival, I went to that humble dwell- 
ing, so fraught with melancholy recollections; and judge of my 
emotion on learning from its inmate , that only the previous even- 
ing she had seen the nurse of my child at Bt. George's Hospital, 
where she had been to visit a sick friend. The nurse was a patient 
in that hospital, and was. to suffer amputation the next day for 
some fracture in her leg. She did not recognise Mrs. Fector, 
who, however, remembered her immediately , and would have at 
once questioned her, but that the surgeon in attendance would not 
allow her to be spoken to. I instantly went to the hospital , as- 
certained that the operation had taken place , and having seen the 
surgeon , was assured by him that I should see the patient as soon 
as with safety to her the interview could take place , or that in case 
of danger I should be sent for, and allowed to speak to her. Every 
hour has appeared to me an age since then. The happiness of my 
future life depends on the communication this wretched woman 
has to make to me. Oh ! if my child still lives, and that she can 
be restored to me , what joy can equal mine ! Every hope on this 
point paints my daughter in the image of that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten young lady I beheld with you ; and should my restored child 
not resemble her, I shall scarcely think I have indeed found the 
daughter of my Francesca. But you must come and be made 
known to the Duchessa, and then — although, alas ! time and ill- 
health have robbed her cheeks of their roses and her eyes of their 
brightness, — you will still be struck with the likeness that has 
brought such conviction to my mind.' 
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CHAPTER LX. 

Thb neit day Mr. Rivers and I waited on the Duca and Da- 
chessa de Yalentinois , and , though prepared to find a strong re- 
semblance between her and Selina, I confess I was startled when 
I beheld her. Her smiles, no less than her features, were won- 
derfully similar, and the soft tones of her voice possessed the same 
flexibility and sweetness. TheDuchessa was indeed a most charm- 
ing person. Now in her thirty-siith year, she still retained so 
much of her pristine beauty that she might have passed for being 
some years younger. The sight of this lovely and gentle being re- 
minded me so forcibly of Selina when recovering from the fatigue 
of attending on her father, and subdued into sadness by his death, 
that I was greatly agitated when I beheld the Duchessa and her 
husband , who noticed my emotion , and was so highly gratified at 
this proof of the force of the resemblance, that he was compelled 
to control himself to prevent eihibiting the marks of his satisfac- 
tion before his wife , to whom he dared not explain the cause. 

I now became a daily visitor at their hotel , and acted as their 
cicerone , in showing them the environs of London. My intimacy 
with them soon ripened into the most cordial friendship ; and as 
the charaeter of the Duchessa unfolded itself to me , how was I re- 
minded of Selina's! The same deep feeling, the same faultless 
temper, and total freedom from aught approaching to selfishness.- 
The Duca de Yalentinois also was a most estimable person ; full of 
warm sympathies with all that is good or elevated in our nature, 
with a chivalrous sense of honour, and a tenderness of heart that 
soon endeared him to all who became acquainted with him. How 
Selina would love and reverence this pair! was a reQection that oc- 
curred to me every day that I passed with them ; and I found that 
if I could ever hope to school my heart into the indifference neces- 
sary for the recovery of my peace of mind , it could never be while 
daily beholding one who so powerfully reminded me of her. Selina 
and Madame de StourviUe had been some weeks absent from Lon- 
don , on a visit to the country-seat of the worthy Master in Chan- 
cery ; so that the repeated desire expressed by the Duca de Yaleur- 
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tinois to behold her again , and to make her acquainted with the 
Buchessa, had liitherto heena met by> the simple statement of the 
fact ofher being absent from London. When she returned, and 
that the pr«88titatio» was t« talieptoceiiiroiigh^themedhim^flilr. 
Rviers , it would be necessary fi>p me te teavw LohAmi ; filr I dwe 
nottfust ersD to- the ebawse of eneoimteriftg' l^ep in^hepcaivlageia 
tb8< stnet, mnob less: to meetiagt her ia'a^rooiii. Yet Iffcftt'liM I- 
^ould resign the daily intevcourse now estabitshed'b^ween the 
Buca and Buchessa de Vateotineis and' Bsyself w4tb> gfesl pialn. 
Nevertheless, oug^ I, from setfisfafiess^ to^preclude Sellna--^ whO' 
had so few fHendsv and, above all, female iHeads — frtMi fbrtning: 
one in every way so eligiUe as the Buohessa't Ne; wlieti' sbe- 
Rturned H would depart for mferedith' Park , and^IeaJfeheril^ee to* 
form an intercourse that; most prove delighlftil to all <piavties^^ The < 
Boca and Buchessa eipressed so much regret wheu'r^oke of the 
necessity of my leaving- town , thtit 1 ventured to invite Riem^to pay 
me a visiCfin die country ; and this' offered a cousolatien^ for my re- 
selutioB of FestgDing4heir society for s time* 

Although I made it a point to (question Mf. Rivers as "scddom as 
possHrfe reiative to her' who occupied' all my thenghts^, I had 
learned various perticutars connected with her. The old<^ having 
outlived ithose feedings peculiar to youth , and their passicms — aS' 
faras regards the affections — beings under theinfluenoe of reason, 
they are ever prone to- believe tftet the empire oP^eis mueh less' 
despotic, and of a mweh more brief dfirati«iis than» it really is. 
Hence Mr. Rivera imagined^ that as all hope of my ever being 
united to Seltaa W4ie destroyed^ na^ , Uial'as to love her otherwise 
than as a sister wae now a>sin , my affection would ffl'once subside 
into the calms one consonanttto our newly-discovered 'relationship, 
aod that other fe^ings, with other ties , wouldspntvg up in our 
hearts to replace the passioDate ones that had lately existed . And' 
so I prayed it might be. ¥et I was still fkr from having made anf 
ptogress towaidsihat desirable chan^. 

WhilefBylife>waB'SUppiosed>tebe<in danger, Selina imaginedt 
andiedthosearound'ber toentertwifithe saraebeKef, that, could* 
I-be restored to health', she would: submit without murmvring to> 
the separation whkh IMN)*^ Rivens: had- told her must heBceroi4h> 
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diyideoiifrdoayiii«s. Het^laraii and ^niiety ^imn^mf i]loeflg>lN><^ 
traced .Ui'bfir. friends thiB d«pCh.aiid devotion ol that attaohmeDty. 
tll»< «titet of' which ber reserve and female dignitf had hitherUir 
pwveaiQd them from jadgiog, Bnt so pwe^ aad^ao wholly ftee. 
fmiifralt selfish alloy, was^her affeetion, that>tbe» aiite9»deni€Mh- 
stnatioosiof it, revealed when my recovery was deemed* aU^but hopo<- 
less, iaeveased the respect and esteem* entertatiied tovrarrds! hec 
by all who witnessed them, and excited the liveliest sympathy in 
tbeifihreasts for,heri Even Madame de Stoiwville, albeitunused 
to the indulgence ofmctooi^oly emoiions whi^ had no soureeia 
se|£,. tottk tt warai part on- this occasion 'in the anvety ol hwichire 
et inning tkmois^lle ; and declared , . that * * la \grave maimdie* deem 
P^mvreMwE^Wit Meredis vas von proof oMoftt dati greatly raised 
hiflai im hep opinion, and made her tink hevas notlikeAb)nsieor 
Blviire or Monsieur Yin cent — - volage et ir^fideU " 

While> I. wafi. caltivating the friendship, of the Duca. and 
Duch^sa de Valentioois^ and beeomingr eveiy day^mere altached 
totthem,. Selina was vainly endeavouring io reconcile herself to her. 
altered.ppsition , and t<hsudNnit to,a> sf^ratien^prenouiiced^o be' 
inevitable , fr«m the person twhom , . fop soimaiiy months ;, , she had ^ 
leaniedi to look on 9» the .fttture.par tneri of her life. Dhe efforts-^ 
made to effect thi$< revolution inihegr> feelings smoitsly injui^d her' 
health ; and althcragh^he sedulously) soughl . to .conceal the sympr 
toms of her indisposition, her altered looks^and low spirits revealed: 
that her mind was ill at ease,, N«tlHiiig>was> left undone by the 
worthy Herberts to amuse and cheer her^ liittie eieursions to see/ 
the nei^ibouring seats were frequently made ; but though gratefol^ 
for their kindness, it failed te have the desired effect^ . andithe:" 
barbed arrow of blighted affectioii and disappointed hope»' still f 
rankled- at her heart; . What could he the mysterious oause Qf> 
breaking off her nuptials , only the evening .previous to their eele^- 
hration? and why wva.-she w n»o^>to. see him to whom ber^ews 
had b»en pledged? were quesjtions.tkiiif presented tbemselvesi tO'» 
her conUniially. But>wfaile these thoughts; oecapded and agNkatedi 
her, she forbore — such <waft. her maidenly reserve and^ pride -n- 
making a singVe inquiry on the subject ioithossiarouiidberi Neti 
so MadMie de Stoiuville*. That gamiloiifii lady, badta thensand') 
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guesses to make , each and all remote from the real cause ; and as ' 
many questions to ask of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert, who were not 
willing, if able, to gratify her curiosity. Nor had she sufficient 
delicacy to forbear commenting on the subject to Selina , who , as 
may easily be conceived, shrank from all reference to it with 
dismay. When the dear girl looked more than usually pale , or 
that her eyes showed the traces of tears , Madame de Stourville 
would exclaim — 

**H4lds! mon cher et bel ange, de men are all de sanoe. 
Monsieur Meredis is just like Monsieur Riv^re ; he make de lofe 
until he vin de poor heart , and den he go avay. It vas in dis 
manner dat Monsieur Vincent did also act to me. He say des 
jolies choses enough to make any voman vain , and ven I tink he 
lof me vid passion , he go off, and not so much as say , Adieu. 
Mais c*estjini pour ma part. Jamais — non jamais vill I lofe 
any man no more ! Dey are all de same ; and I have been so often 
deceived, dat I vill believe no man no more. Take de courage, 
machere, and do not despair. Look at me, Marie Antoinette de 
StourviUe ; you see I have de good healt , de good spirits , — ah! 
mafoiy and de bon appetite aussi^ yet I have had de heart broke 
ever so many times ! De first time it is terrible , and very hard to 
bear, and von does veep and fret very much ; but every time after 
dat, it becomes less painful , until at last it is almost noting at all. 
So take courage , ma chere, by my example." 

**You will oblige me by referring no more to this subject," 
would Selina say; and Madame de Stourville, observing that 'she 
had inflicted pain , would promise to name it no more. But In a 
short time after she would forget her promise , and again revert to 
it ; always instituting comparisons between the conduct Selina had 
experienced , and that to which , by her own telling, she had been 
so frequently subjected. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert, observing that Selina*s delicacy of 
health and dejection of spirits, increased instead of diminishing, 
returned to London with her for the purpose of consulting a phy- 
sician. Air and exercise were recommended , and Kensington 
Gardens were pointed out as affording a desirable place for the 
enjoyment of both. To this spot, then, did the carriage ofMr« 
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' Herbert conrey Selioa , his daughter , and Madame de StourviHe, 

' every fine day ; and while the latterr , too cumbrous for pedestrian 
eierdse , sat in an alcoved seat , amusing herself by the perusal of 
a French novel, the young ladies paced up and down the long walk 

, in front of it , conversing. Often did they find Madame de Stour- 
ville in tears , and she would say , ** Ah ! I had arrived at such an 
interesting part of de book ! Oh ! it did make me veep. Dere is 

. noting — no , noting in all de vorld like de French novel. It make 
Ton laugh, it make von cry, all in von minute; and ven von has 
no chagrin of von's own , it is so pleasant to read of the chagrin of 
oders. De hero of de book is von tee/era^ He deceive de poor 
heroine, who is so good, so aimable; mats, tnalgre, he is irir 

fidel and vicked, he is «t jo/t gan^n and n spirituel, dat no 
voman could help lofing him." 

** Surely, if the heroine knew that .he was unworthy," would 
Miss Herbert say, ** she could no longer like him." 

' ' But if she could not help lofing him ? ma chSre Mademoiselle 
Herbert." 

**I do not admit the possibility of continuing to love an object 
that one has discovered to be unworthy , Madame." 

**0! you English have de heart so cold, and de reason so 
strong, you know not de power of de tender passion. 'T is de 
French dat understand dat. Dey are always in lofe — toujours, 
toujours. Dey lofe ven dey are young, dey lofe ven dey are of a 

: certain age , and dey lofe ven dey are vat you call old." 

A faint smile would steal over the lips of Selina as she listened 

. to the false sentiment of the silly old French woman ; while Miss 
Herbert could scarcely restrain the mirth it excited in her within 

' bounds. 

The surgeon having pledged himself that the woman should not 
be allowed to leave the hospital without the Duca de Yalentinois 

. being apprised of it, and his health really being affected by the excite- 
ment in which his mind was kept by his anxiety to see the nurse , I 
persuaded him and the Duchessa to fulfil their promise of paying 
me a visit, and to accompany me for a few days to Meredith Park, 
to which place the surgeon was to write to him the moment his pa- 

. tient was in a fit state to have the desired inteniew. How the sight 
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df that home, to wirich? h#d b«f^ toliaftffcroagliliiiEid, wiMBi 
eren to think df , was now to me forbidden , laffectad me. Tbe 
rooms fitted np to receive her, the different objects >df Mste and 
vvrtu, nrranged as I fande'd ^he wosld hafe 'liked >them , ooAf 
reminded me that henceforth ilfe would be tomeajo^yiesswsste, 
'in which happiness could no nM>re be hoped for, andteaignatioii 
must be the vtst« to whkh my «ipectations wcnre to point. ISbo 
Dnca and fDuchessa were 'delighted with Meredlth^Park. its yeh^t 
lawns and blooming parterres, Mit above 'all , its fresh verd«t«y 
was most agreeabte to^em , •tffter<4iaving'been far some weeiBs 
shut up in a London hotel . Wheo I beard the ^iiehess» point oat 
^at most pleased her in the grounds , and deeoratfoBS of tiie 
apartments , and which were precisely thosel had 'planned to meet 
the anticipated views of Selina , I co«M not 'h0lp'being<scmek'jyy 
the similarity of their tastes , andatrainaf<m«ian«holyii«efleclions 
was awakened in my mind, the symptons of ^hich^not^ my 
efTorts could conceal from my valu^ guesls. Women have a pe- 
culiar talent of eitracting the secrets of the heart, even from those 
not generally disposed to betray them. ' Tlwy are^so > i^iDk-sigh ted 
in all that concerns the affections, and'sopttyneiosymptfthiae with 
the unhappy, that he Who "is suffering from the pangs of disap- 
pointed love must be made of sterner stuff tfian I <was, could he 
ha^'c resisted to Tcreal his grief to such a woman «s tiie one 4hen an 
inmate in my house. 'Before a week had f^assed ^tlieredith ¥ark» 
the Duchessa ^e Yalentinots was mistress of tfao'seoFet oiiHse of the 
depression of spirits she had remariLcd in me , and 'her pity alle- 
viated, though it could not remove, «y chagrin. She loved to 
talk of Selina, wouM ask various questions about her, wadvvinoed 
an interest towards that admirable girl, that attached me stSI vaotfe 
to my amiable guest. As the Duchessa had no-secMtS from her 
husband , he was soon made acquainted with mine , and his warm 
and affectionate nature made him enterwith « lively sympathy into 
the cruel disappointment , under the effeots -of which 1 was stfU 
smarting. Friendship, a Iroen so precious at all limes , becomes 
an inestimable blessing when care and sorrow press heavily on the 
heart; and I never was so sensftle tff this aswhen^aily, hooriy 
experiencing the soodiing infiuence of the 'society of two persons 
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mhme "^ek MwsUfilH^ •nd te&axsi mnUm^ttts I ted so irallr 

''AMI Mr. Meredith/' would the JIuchessa de ValeoOiiois say^ 
*^had JKiy daughter lived, she would baye been about the age «f 
Ibe ehamiDg Seiina. How I long: to aee her ; yet , as whenever I 
9m to kwe thai pleasure I must resist your society lor the time, 
i»d-that I tUftk our preseace comforts you, I ought hardly to wiBh 
for her aoquaiotaQce. Is it not strange what an interest I ieelaa 
Mhs atraaifBr? fivem before I isnew you , I quite longed to seeiier, 
Uttd to discover if lindeed she bears so strongs resemblance (to me 
as my haaband .saya. Have you -noticed fhe Mkesess ? «r . does U 
imr^ eustinias tmagiBntion?" 

iWhen fl hid acknowledged ihat I also was struck with tiM 
fesearf4tMate, the sDuchesaa would sigh, and again eipress her 
desire to see the fair counterpart of herself; and the Duea wofdd 
^biketehead) aadaa^-*^ 

'* Caramm » the isighi of her witi;have the same effect on you 
that it had on me; it will only awaken fruitless regrets and muH 
.vailiogtwisbes/' 

**J fear," would the Duea say to «e, when we were alone, 
*' thMif <By poor Francesca sees Miss Mellingconrt, the same wild 
hopes ioay spring up in her heMt(occasioned by the wonderful like- 
fiess) Ibat iias 4aken possession ol mine, even though she knows 
jnot thai J haive bad any reason to doubt the reported death of our 
daughter. How painful is this harassing state of uncertainty! 
Oh! whttiwillittemunate!" 



CflAPlfia LXI. 

The impatience of the D«ca de yalentmois'to-see tbeofivse off 
te daughter increased every day, and at leagth became so -ungo- 
deniable that he determined , although he had received no com*- 
mnnication from the surgeon, to return to I«ondon. TheOocbessa, 
•who liked the country, and felt happy at Meredith Park, wished to 
remain there a few days longer, and when her hudband refused to 
stay J observed that he had become so whimsical and c^iridous of 
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hiU\ that she hardly could believe him to be the same complaisant 

person he had always hitherto been , and accused him of having 
the English malady, the spleen, which she had heard was the cause 
that Englishmen were always moving from place to place. The 
Duca gave me a melancholy look , while admitting to his wife that 
he supposed our climate had produced this effect, and the neit day 
we left Meredith Park for London. The Duca became a daily in- 
quirer at St. George's Hospital , but was still prevented from ha- 
ving an interview with the person he so impatiently longed to see, 
tiie surgeon asserting that any excitement might be attended vdth 
dangerous consequences to his patient, until her leg was healed. 

At length, however, he was permitted to see her, and her 
alarm on recognising him, which she soon did, almost overpowered 
her. She covered her face with her hands, and trembled like an 
aspen leaf. 

* * Oh , Sir , I have wronged — I have injured you ! ** said she ; 
**and bitterly have I paid for it, for ever since I have not had a 
happy hour." 

**Only tell me that my child lives, that she can be restored to 
my arms, and I will pardon you — nay, I will give you gold enough 
to make you comfortable, if not rich, for the rest of your days.'* 

** Woe is me , Sir , that I cannot satisfy you about your child. 
Ah! could I do so, I should not require gold; for, to ease my 
troubled conscience, I would, were it in my power, say and do 
everything that could restore her to you." 

**Then the statement of the child being killed was a fabrica- 
tion?" 

**Yes, Sir, it was. I thought that if you believed her to be 
dead , you would cease all search , and be less unhappy than if you 
imagined her to be alive , and probably in bad hands. Have pa- 
tience with me , Sir, and I will tell you the truth — yes, Sir, the 
whole truth , as some atonement for my guilt. I was a chamber- 
maid, Sir, at an hotel in London, when I had the misfortune to 
become a victim to a gentleman from the Havannah , who lodged 
(there. I will not attempt to extenuate my sin , though I might do 
80 without falsehood , for it was not by affection that I fell , but by 
Aefarious arts — yes, Sir, indeed it was. So great was the terror 
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<iRfilil«ibich1iein$piffodo>e^ llMtlIdtf«dii«itnKeil tl|e trath, i|v4 
Jkcm tbai horn liiecame his slave, aad trembled «i hie nad. 

^* When the eoBse^ences of my shame oMiged me to leave the 

dioiel, he took £i>r me ao <»hsoare lodgkig, io which he aium visited 

.me. He sometimes eame at night, and was oeeasiopafly in sacih 

.violeBt rages that I often feared he would kill me. Qh , Sir! .he 

i»s A terrible person, drended ndtber man nor God, and gave49rfe 

'€0W»t to his evil passions. He was a gamester, too; and when 

lielost, his anger knew no bounds. He would nttejr curses on his 

Jiadki^.; hut, above all, onadchbrotherhe had, who grudged 

4Bm, as he nsed to say, the necessaries <af life. He fonned an 

.intimacy with the maid of tins brother's wife, to get at , as he sai^, 

the secrets of her mistress; and nothing passed in the house <>f 

•that kdy that he was not soon made acciiminted with. He came to 

:nie, the day after I was confined of a little l>oy, and said, thatiaa 

-lew days I mnst give up the infant , for that he had discovered thfit 

• Jhis. sister-in-law pretended to be with child, in order to impose qn 

her husband; and that she intended to have a new-bom infimt 

-iirought secretly by her maid, who was looking out for one, which 

was to be passed for her own. 'Now this child wMl be heir to a 

great fortune,' said he, ' and so ours shall have it. And when spy 

.iwQtherdies, I will let our boy know, that, being illegitimate, he 

has no right to the fortune , and that if he does not share it half and 

-^balf with me, I will denounce him , and so have him turned adrift. 

. J will, besides , tell him be is no relation to his pretended mother, 

whom I see sometimes , and who thinks she imposes on me by her 

^ {allow worn to counterfeit being in the family way. Her maid^is 

my creature, and has told me everything.' 

*' That ni^t,. as if it were a punishment for his guilty schemes, 
my poor baby died. His rage was terrible when he heard of it , ^~ 
. not ih$i he cared for the poor infant , but that its death crossed his 
>-plans. * You must immediately go out as a wet-nurse ,' said he, 
'and steal the child confided to you, that I may substitute it for 
ours. I shall, whenever it grows up and inherits, persuade it that 
it.is mine ; by which means , and by menaces , of denouncing its 
bfrth, I shall keep the rich person wholly in my power.' 

''I had, by bec<MnJng a mother y learned to know the feeliogs 

Meredith. ^% 
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of one ; and tkovgh a fallen woraan , I shrank firom roUiing a 
mother of her child ; and as I looked on my poor dead inftnt , this 
repugnance to wound another mother's heart grew stronger on me. 
I ventured to say something of this, but he only jeered and mocked 
me, and, in a day or two after, compelled me to leave my bed, 
and crawl ont to a doctor's, to inquire for the place of a wetr-nnrse. 
Fearing that my paleness might prevent my being engaged , he put 
some red powder from his pocket-book on my cheeks, made nae 
dtmk porter, and accompanied me to the doctor's door. I was 
examined, and recommended to yonr lady. She had been con- 
fined that day, and I went to take charge of the baby in the eyen- 
ing. When I wrote to him , as he told me to be sure to do , that 
the child was a girl, he was very angry; but said, that the first 
opportunity that offered I must steal the infant. When I saw how 
the mother loved the child, it went to my heart to rob her of it; 
Imt he wrote me such threatening letters , that I dared not disobey 
1dm, and on that day when I disappeared from your house, he 
bad been waiting for me some time, and had a hackney-coach in 
readiness, into which he made me enter, and. carried me off to a 
lodging he had engaged in an obscure lane. That night he took 
the child to the maid of the lady, for whose it was to be made pass, 
and I wrote a few lines to you, Sir , to say your child was no more. 
I had his orders to go the next day to offer myself as wet-nurse at 
the same house to which the child had been taken. I was in- 
structed by him not to acknowledge that he was known to me , or 
that 1 ever saw the baby before, but merely to say, that I had 
heard that a wet-nurse was wanting, and that I offered myself f<Mr 
the place. I had grown fond of your child. Sir, and I was anxious 
to nurse and take care of it , which made me more readily fdl into 
his plans. Before he took the child away , he marked the sole of 
one of its little feet with gunpowder and a needle , that , as he said, 
iji case it might ever be changed , he might have the means of r^ 
cognising it. 

**I went to the house as desired, saw the lady's maid, was 
engaged , and had the dear baby once more put into my arms. I 
could hardly conceal my satisfaction when I felt its dear little lips 
again draw its sustenance from my bosom , the maid telling me all 
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the time , that fhe baby had been sucking her finger all the night 
and morning , — it was snch a healthy , ravenoas little thing. She 
said that her lady had intended to nurse it herself, which was the 
reason a wet-nurse had not been provided ; but that she was so 
weakly , she found she could not undertake it. I now saw the lady 
daily. She pretended to be very fond of the child; but whenever 
it cried, it was easy to see sfie was not its mother, by her impa- 
tience and ill-humour; and even if I did not Imow the imposition, 
I think I should have guessed that there was something wrong. 
My persecutor came often, and generally to the lady's maid's 
room, where I always sat, — she scarcely letting me out of her 
sight , or permitting me to speak to any of Uie other servants. He 
affected not to notice me , but seemed rather to like the child. It 
was plain that the lady's maid was wholly under his command , and 
fondly attached to him; for even prudence could not prevent her 
from letting it be seen. I was well treated, and liberally paid; 
nevertheless I was far from happy , for my conscience continually 
reproached me , and I could not look on your child without think- 
ing of Ihe pain I had inflicted on its mother's and your heart. The 
husband of the lady never came near the house ; and on my asking 
one day whether or not she was a widow , I was told that she was 
separated from him. My tyrant — for I still trembled at his nod — 
sometimes came to visit the lady. She would on such occasions 
send for me to show him the child , and ask him if he did not think 
it very like his brother , she believing all the time that she had im- 
posed upon him , while it was she that was successfully imposed 
upon by him and her deceitful maid , on whom she lavished costly 
presents , in the faith that her secrets were safe in her keeping. 
Oh, Sir! the wicked and deceiving are in turn cheated by those 
they most trust, and I never saw such treachery and deception as 
was practised in that house ; the lady thinking she imposed on her 
brother-in-law , and he cheating and laughing at both mistress 
and maid. 

** When the child was ten months old she was weaned , and in 
two months after, her supposed father claimed and took her. I 
saw her carried away with a sad heart and streaming eyes, and 
never beheld her since. The lady herself knew not where she was 

n* 
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laken to , nor did my persecutor, for he vas ill in h fever wlieo'slie 
-was cnrried off. When he recovered , he came to see the lady, 
mho pretended to cry very »nch at her dnM , as ihe «aid , having 
•been taken from her. While she held her faaadkerdiief to ker 
lOyes , to conceal that there were no tears in them , he ^ve sneh o 
Amile and<wink to the lady's maid , th«t she was obliged to turn her 
liead lest her smiles should be seen ; and dien he gave me a glance 
like lightning, and pointed to the maid, whom he equally doped 
.as the mistress by having introduced me, who knew all, into the 
house. JBaving no further employment for me , I was discharged, 
iMit received so good a character from the lady , that I procured a 
situation as niBse-maid in a fandly going to Ireland. Previonsly 
to my eatermg their service , the wicked mui who had exercised 
such an influence over me , compelled me to take an oath never to 
reveal his name , or that of the lady, to any human being, until 
he caUed on me to prove the facts I have related to you, Sir, or diat 
las death released me from my oath. 

'* 'If I die before you,' said he, 'you may reveal the wh(^e 
story , for then secrecy can no longer be of any service to me , and 
your confession may bring some reward to yourself; but recollect, 
that ](f you break your oath , no distance , no place of concealment, 
ahall screen you from my vengeance, which shall be as terrible as 
it will be sure , and rapid in overtaking you.' Night and day, 
Ihat threat has hung over me , and though I have never seen that 
4eriible man since , my terror of him has in no way abated. I re- 
mained in Ireland seven years , and when I returned to London , I 
went to the house in which the lady had resided while I nursed 
your child as hers. 8he was not known there , nor have I seen or 
heard of her , until some weeks ago , when crossing a street with a 
basket of clothes on my head, for I have been a laundress for some 
years, I was knocked down, and driven over by a post-chaise, 
and my leg so severely injured, that amputation was afterwards 
found necessary. The chaise was stopped by the police , when .a 
lady in It gave me five pounds, and her address. In that lady, 
though greatly changed by time , I recognised her to whom yoor 
dnld had been taken; and in her female attendant, the woman 
^ho then acted as her maid; and was the creature of her terrible 
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Im>t1iei^ia4awi Xliey, t€M>, I thmk recfognised me, tot tbej: 
esehaegedlookfr, and ^en I afterwards sent to the addr«ss thef. 
gave me , I fotmd no such persons were known there." 

** Unhappy womaa/' sud the Duca de Yalentinois, who had 
listened wi^ breathless aniiet|f to her narrative, ''how can yoft 
suppose that an oath unlawfully eitorted to coneeal guilt, and te» 
defraud parents oftiieir ehild, ought to prevent you from atoning 
for the great crime which yon committed in stealing that child , bf 
fiomishiDg them with the names of those through whom it may yefc 
be discovered. Think of the grief we have for years undergone for 
ttie loss of our daughter; think of the years of happiness of whick 
you have aided to rob us ; and now , I pray you , make a late 
amends , by declaring to me the guilty persons connected in thift 
Wldi«d plot." 

' * Ob , Sir , consider the sacredness of an oath I And .that ter» 
lible m«a*s vengeance ! *' 

**I will protect you from it. The laws of your country wiU 
protect you , and the ministers of your religion will tell you , that 
no oath eitorted from you for the concealment of crime and guilty 
can be binding , or ought to be kept»" 

Yain would it be to recapitulate the arguments used by the 
Pnca de Yalentinois , to parsuade this weakHoainded and ignorant 
woman to reved the names he so ardently longed to know , or the 
promises of golden rewards held out to her. Such, however, was 
the terror she entertained from the threats of him whom she termed 
fter persecutor , and to whom she attributed all the ills of her life, 
tiiat no reasoning or persuasions could induce her to break faith 
witb bim , although she felt disposed to atone to the Duca for the 
injury she had been the means of inflicting on him. It was now 
firand necessary to have recourse to legal measures. The testimony 
of the woman in St. George^s Hospital was taken down by a soli* 
dtor, and witnessed by respectable persons; and she being now 
able to leave the hospital , was placed in a lodging in the identical 
bouse at Bayswater from which she had stolen the child, with strici 
injunctions to the owner of it, and a steady man placed purposely 
id the house to assist her, not to let the woman leave the house 
without one of them accompanying her wherever she went^ lest she 
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flhould escape. This she, however, was by no means disposed to 
do , being well content to enjoy not only the necessaries , but the 
comforts of life, amply provided her by the generosity of the Dnca ; 
and moreover, being now incapacitated by the loss of her leg, and 
Uie weakness resulting from her long illness and confinement, 
from earning her own subsistence. 

This woman had not been above a week in her new abode, when, 
seated at the window, she saw a coach stop at the door, and two f^ 
males descend from it, who having paused to read a bill stating that 
lodgings were to be let, pasted on the next window, knocked at the 
door, and entered the room next to the one in which she was, and the 
door of which was open . The voices instantly struck her as being fth- 
miliar to her ear, and she soon recognised them to be those of the lady 
and her maid , whose names she was sworn not to reveal. She heard 
them demand the terms of the house, and then, accompanied by the 
mistress, ascend to view the apartments, she trembling all the while 
with agitation , lest they should not agree for the lodgings. A 
vague notion of the hand of Providence directing them to the very 
house she was in , the very dwelling, too , whence she had stolen 
the child passed off for being that of the lady now beneath its roof, 
greatly excited her. Surely this working of Providence was, must 
be , to lead to the discovery of the stolen child , and to restore her, 
if alive , now a woman grown , to that good Duca who had shown 
her , who had wronged him so fearfully , such generosity and pity. 
And this lady and her maid , whose carriage had occasioned her 
the loss of her leg , and who had given her a false address , and 
never shown the least pity for her fate, were now in the same house 
with her — w^re in her power — and by giving them up to the 
Buca , he might wring from them a disclosure of the truth, witlH> 
out her having broken her oath to the terrible man , at the hsie 
notion of whom she still trembled. She was in an agony, lest 
fliey should leave the house without taking the lodgings. She could 
not move to ring the bell , in order to desire the man placed in the 
house by the Duca to follow, and ascertain their abode, and she 
was afraid to call out, lest they should recognise her voice , and so 
take alarm. Great was her joy when she heard them descend, and 
tell die woman of the house that they would comeand.take posses- 
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aiOB of tiie afMO'tnieiits that eveniog. Wbea asked for a refereneo, 
the lady paid down a month's rent in advance, and said she thooghft 
that a more simple-arran^eraent than giving the trouble of mailing 
lni{airies of her friends. Still the nnrse trembled, lest they might, 
after all , not return ; so when they left the house , she begged to 
have the man sent to watch them , and remained in a state of in* 
describable excitement for the rest of the day. They did keep their 
engagement, and took possession of their lodgings late that even- 
ing; and as the nurse heard in that $mall house the voice of the 
maid deknanding the different objects she required for the use of 
her mistress, and the tone of impertinent familiarity she presumed 
to adopt towards that mistress , she acknowledged that there is 410 
auch leveller of distinctions as guilt, save the grave. 

CHAPTER LXIL 

Thb next morning , she despatched a messenger to recpiest the 
presence of the Dnca , but word was brought her back that the 
Huca had Idt town for the day, and was not expected back until 
late in the evening. She trembled, lest something might occaas 
before the Duca came , and when , towards the evening the lady 
and the maid together left the house , her fears were excited , lest 
they might not return. Again she employed the man to follow 
them, and again she counted, with breathless impatience and 
anxiety, the hour for their return. When they came back, the 
4ian, who had not lost sight of them, informed her, that the whole 
time of their absence had been passed in perambulating Kensing- 
ton Gardens , where they seemed to be engaged in watching some 
person, or persons, who were there. That they had frequently 
advanced towards two young ladies who were walking together, 
but that they seemed to want courage to approach them , and that 
at length , on seeing the young ladies joined by a lady and gentle- 
BBMUi, they had retired, and returned to the house. 

Mr. Rivers and I were engaged to dine with the Duca and Dh- 
cheasa de Yalentinois on that day, at their hotel; and having 
learned from Mr. Bivers that Selina had arrived in London some 
days before , I had determined to take my leafve of them that even- 
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itffl, andsefAvtnmtiiiMiiiagferliMreiMiFiik. IMtmanf^bm 
iMnUy depressed as I drof e to thefrhotel , and came to the fww 
llrtioiF of leating England for soinieiiioaths, if not years; sae^BM- 
^Aeed did' I feel , that uliile I renarainedio-the sanweonairTirttli^ 
SMIina , I siionld never recover that peaee of mliid whieh was i 
dl I dared hope for. 

6real was my surprise when I entered, to' find the! 
di^TaTentinols, hitherto always so calm afid piaetd*) in astsieet 
<jitreme eicitement. ' 

*' Ob, Mr. Bieredith !" eiclaimed she, '* I have seen her! I hafte 
stoenher! T«s, my husband was right; riMisaslikemypefftraiay 
]Miiited when I was young, as it is possible to be, and I wondernotfaft; 
was steuck with the resemblance. Never <tid any creature prodois^ 
such an effect on my feelings. I was drawn to her by an irresistilde 
and incontroUable impulse, and longed, yes, passionately longed, to 
press her to my heart ! You must think me weak , foolish , mad. 
But I cannot help it. ,1 am no longer mistress of myself ; this dear 
girl has fascinated, has bewitched me. Oh how many tender, jtlt 
bitter, reflections has the sight of her caMed up in my mind! t 
liow mourn afresh the loss of my daughter , when I think diat sudk 
a» diis charming creature is , she might have been ," and the IIish 
chessa wept , and betrayed the deepest emotion. 

'* When did this meeting occur? " asked I of the Duca. 

** Returning from Aichmond, where I had taken my wifo ftira 
Hflle fresh air, we we^ tempted to entitt Kensington Gardens. 
While walking there, we encountered two young ladies, ono of 
whom the Buchessa had no sooner looked at than she pressed nvf 
Am, and exclaimed, * Look there ! that young person must snrdf 
belfissHellingcourt, for she eertainly has a most ettraordteaif 
resemblance to my picture ! " I instantly recognised her to be Ao 
young lady I had seen at the lardin des Flantes , and taking eiff m/f 
hat, I approached and addressed her. She, too, remembered am; 
and I presented her to my wife, who trembled with emotion as ahn^ 
examined her countenance. The dear girl evinced something more 
than mere politeness towards us; and when I told her diat the agt-" 
tation of the Duchessa, on behol^ng her, proceeded from her 
b^ng so straek with her IflKneas to herself j and tho thoof^ tlu^ 
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liai^tor oaiy ehOdUveclBlie woidd WfW hum lieeii«her«g6, aftdi£ 
8fe« rtsMBbied' ber,- our pvide and happiness; sbe enanded kar 
liandlon^ii4fe, and, ivflk«8wecteesBofnMmnertliatnidtedQflr 
iNAliv cM^esaed inr in Ralian. Bar veiee and accent, so wander- 
tB^mmOat to Franeeaea'a, kai^iiaaBd the fanpfcdgjnp.mada om 
Ba bQtIi. We conterMd wttfa heir for same tinte, each moment 
uicnMing' the nmgnetie kiflnanee^ she has acqnired mnn us, and 
ti« parted not from her until we had obnyoMd her penttiaaion im 
TiBir her to-morrow/' . i 

''(A , nf friend ! conldl init hehold this dear girl daily/' said* 
the Bnchessa, ** hew happy shonld I be ! I wefold ^ve np my owiv 
hHght Imd, and become a resident in £n§^and, merely to- be 
neirhar." 

**B« ealm , my own Franoesca ! " whispered the Daoa; ''yois 
most not allow your happiness — oar happiness, 1 would say — Ub 
he die spent of an accidental nseodilance. Sfiss MeUingcavrt has 
friends, relations , perhaps , who might not approm her fomlng 
wlial they would call a romantic friendship with foreigners* We 
ittvBt respect onr own positi<» as well as hers, and noa dpose: 
ourselves to any slight from those to whom the charge of this, 
diannittg girl has been confided." 

The spirits of the Ducfaessa drooped so much al the notion of 
her not bdng permitted to cultivate the friendship of Selioa> that I 
reassured her by dwelling on the good-nature of Bfr« and Mau^ 
BnlMVt , who I wa9 save would oppose no obstacle to it, and Ifr* 
Slvers offered' to introduce the I>uca and Buchessa to them, which 
WMdd tafto away the awkwardness of their first aequakrtaneer*. 
Soon after (ttoner , a padcet was brought to the Duca do Yalentv*- 
n«is, ffem the Neap<^tan Embassy. He opened it, and ratiiedi 
tb Ms awn chamber to peruse it. OnlHsretamtothe««lan» aftei 
an absence of about an hour , I was struck with a-Tisiblealteiatiattr 
IB his countenance. l%e Duchesaa also observed it, and, bo- 
coming alarmed , inquired whether he had received any bad Bowvt 
from komeT 

''No," replied he, his voice tremulous with emotion; *'!&• 
inAettigeilca'I have rocelfed is good, is joyftdl FIrepwe yourself, 
Mikceaafr, for wendarM news* Bat you aMst be cafan; yow 
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ahisl not gite way to your feeliligB." BttC fviiile ghiai; llus gtfod 
crnmsel, he pressed Ins wife in his arms, and burst into toais. 
**Wearenot€]dldless, my own Franceses, onrdaagbtor lives !" 
• * * O God ! is it possible ! " exclaimed the Buehessa, becomiilg 
as pale as mariile, and, sinking on her knees, she pvayed with 
fbrvoor. '* Enrico! my husband!" said she, ^'and has this great 
Uessing been indeed reserved for us? Oh! heaveidy Mother of 
Ciod , to thee will I build a chapel for this thy great mercy ! " and 
she held up her hands while she again uttered a fervent prayer. 
*' But tell me , oh ! tell me , how all this Uessed change has come 
to pass?" demanded she, after she had ceased her prayer. 

*' Our child had been stolen , and not killed , as we had been 
led to believe. Even when she was taken from us , I had reasAii 
to suspect this ; but I dared not, my Franceses , in your delicate 
health, communicate my hopes to you." 

" Oh , cruel ! " interrupted the Dnchessa. * ' taow could you 
keep this secret from me?" 

** Since I came to England , I have discovered the nurse who 
fobbed us of our daughter; but she has not been able to furnish 
me with any clue where to find her." 

* * My child ! — my child I " sobbed the Duchessa , tears streaoi* 
Ihg down her cheeks. 

''Now, however," resumed the Buca, ''the due is given -to 
me. The man who compelled the nurse to steal our child, in order 
that, for purposes of his own, it might be imposed as the daughter 
of his brother, has confessed the whole truth. His stetement per* 
fectiy coindd<» with that given me by the nurse, and no doubtany 
longer remains. This man confided the papers I have now recwed 
to a banker in Sicily, to be forwarded to me in case of his death. 
They have been unaccountaUy delayed by the Sicilian banker, hoA 
they have — Heaven be praised ! — at length reached me." 

"And our daughter , where is she? Oh ! when ean I press her 
to my heart?" 

"You must be cahn, my Franceses; you must leam tobsar 
Ibis joy for my sake — for our daughter's." 

"And have 1 indeed a daughter — a creature to love and che- 
rish? Oh! if she but resenUes that dear girl I saw thisday l-B«t 
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BO, that' woidd be too mncli liappiiiess. Let ne bHt Iksn my ebild 
restored to me , and thoQ^ she may be formed in Nature's least 
fliYoitrride moidd, I vill love ber as thoagh she were the fairest 
ereatnre on earth. But read me the confession of the man who fbr 
80 many long years has kept om daughter from ns. May Heaven 
pardon him, as I do!" ^ 

Hie Duea de Yalentinois opened the packet, and read as 
follows. 

CHAPTER LXIII. 

"You have long mourned a daughter as dead, — but know 
that she fives , and has been well cared for. Stolen , in conse- 
quence of my desire , by the nurse to whom you confided her, she 
was imposed on my brother as his offspring and will be his heiress. 
It was not I who planned this scheme , though I profited by it ; for 
discovering that his wife , whom he hated , and from whom he was 
separated, had determined to procure an infant to be passed as his, 
she tn the meanwhile pretending to be with child, I, for motives 
of my own, decided on providing , unknown to her, a child of my 
selection ; that when the girl hereafter inherited the large fortune 
of iny brother, I might compel her to buy my silence relative to her 
spurious claims, and so gain possession of a portion of that wealth, 
of which my brother's dislike to me, and the circumstance of my 
bdng illegitimate, would deprive me. My scheme succeeded. 
My sister-in-law believed me to be her dupe , and passed off the 
child I had made the nurse steal from you as her own. My brother 
took it from her when it was a year old , and concealed it so effeo- 
tually for above ^xteen years that she never could discover it. I, 
however, succeeded in doing so; and finding that the supposed 
mother longed to gain possession of the girl for the sole purpose of 
acquiring an influence over her , in order to share her fortune 
whenever she inherited it , I , for a large pecuniary remuneration, 
offered my services to steal the girl. Twice I did so, and once 
was she rescued from my grasp. I have incurred considerable 
risk by (he forcible abduction of this giri , and the myrmidons of 
tiie law are actively employed in j^irsuit. of her. Two meddling 
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SogKitanen ]utv« enUstei tlwaifldbres in ker wom^ atti I ban tkis 
d^ disoovtvad thtc one of them has found ont the {^aeewiecedM 
and her pretended mother are eoacealed: This meddling fool I 
have sei»d, and he i» now a prisones on boaid my yadit^ ciwMsh 
HI an hour I will take the command, andremofve him ontiof the 
reach of fatiire interference. I am somewhat siiipecstilmns. Jkm 
old Blvpe i« the Hcvrnmahs , saki to he gifted with, the knowledge 
of futurity, foretold that I should come hya violent death al sen. 
Last night I dreamt that the prediction was about to be fulfilled; 
and the desire of making some atonement to you , who never in- 
jured me , has tempted me to make this confession. The nurse 
Wltom £made steal your child pointed yovont to me , ib the Park, 
in London, and fold me your name; and tids year, atHapies, I 
ncognised j«u , and heard that yowhad ii^ierited great wealdi. I 
had thoughts of telling my secret toyou , bnl was deterred by tiie 
dread of yonr having recourse tn the laws to punish me« I leave 
tliis avowal of the truth m the hands of my banker, atPalermoi, 
^Ottld my presentiment, and the prediction of the sorceress at 
CtABy be realized, he is, when tiie account of my deatiiinauithea^ 
tieated, to forward this to you. Your daughter is knowni by the 
name of Miss Somers." 

'* Gracious heai«nsl Bo I hear anight?" exclaimed I, starting 
Ipom my seat atoiost wild with- joy. Ever since I had heard Pa- 
lermo, theyadit, and the forcible abduction cited, my heart had 
beat quicker ; yet I dreaded to indidge hopes that migl^ be for ever 
dashed to the ground. Bitf now, however, there wasnolongat 
room to doubt. Yes, it was plain that my Selina was not die chid 
of Lady Selina llellingcourt , the offspring of guiU, bnt the 
daughter of the THsea; and Duchessa de Valentinois ; and ii was no 
longer a sin^ a crime, to love — tawed her. 

**What means tlds emotion, dear Mend?" demanded the 
9viea. 

*' Speak — sp«ak, Iconfureyou!*' exdaimad the Buehessa. 

"Ok! my dear ftiends," answered I, ^'Selina, the lofvdf 
Seiina, whom yon saw to--day, — her whom yo«e hearts pioebimed 
thdr rigbu to, — is no other than your longhlbst danger I " 

YainweaM be tile attempt^ paint the joy, ther^toEe, of the 



fatli«r, motber, ^tnd lover* !E¥ea ffr. RiT«rs forgot his ua«il 
calmness, and more than oDce applied bis haadkercliief to his ^^. 
When we became a little more composed, I entreated the Duca to 
ifialBh th&pemsal ofike coofessioo. 

'^Sonr^ogyer/' resumed he, '^is known hy the nasie of 
Miss Somers; her pretended mother, LadyiSelina MelMogeoort, 
cdls lierself Ifes. lindsell. Tfaey depart to-day for a viUa near 
^Catania, -wilkere they^wMl be more secure from ^scoTery (ban in the 
'lievBe on tiie beaoh. Lady Selina If ellingconrt knows not to who«i 
tbe flIoieD ehfUd beloBgs. 8he «npposes it to be that of sooae poor 
wosan , who sold it to her maid. The girl herself believes that 
fibe is Ihe daughter of Mr. Soners, the name my brother has 
^ssttmed. 

'^MuNeo MKiiiiKecouRT." 

I now related every incident that had occurred since the first 
'day I had seen BeUna borne off from La Cava to the one previous to 
<)ur intended marriage. Various imd powerful were the emotions 
of the Duea and Duehessa de Yalentinois, as with breathless inter- 
est tbey listened to the narration. 

^*flow inscrutable are the ways of Providence ! " exclaimed the 
Duea. '* Our child was at Naples , perhaps lodged widiin a sh(vt 
distance of the palace of her parents, while her mother guessed not 
that she was In existence , and I had but feint hope that she lived. 
It is to you, dearMerediUi, that, under Heaven, we ow« the re- 
covery of Oiur child ; and to you — who would have wedded her 
when you believed her the daughter of the odious and unwi»thy 
parents who Claimed her, and who outraged every sentiment of 
delicacy by their mutual recriminations in that terrible scene at 
Palenao — that we will confide her happiness. Tes, we will 
bestow on you her hand; but we must annex one condition to the 
gi&, — which is, that you will not separate our ehild from us. 
Promise this , and she shall be yours ! " 

Gladly, joyfully, did I give the pledge required; and I was 
affectionately embraced by ^my future father and mother-in-law. 
While we were consulting whether or not the Buca and Duehessa 
should that night, late as was the hour, proceed to the abode of 
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Mr. Heri>erl, to daim tbeir daughter, Mrs. Fector, from Bays- 
mter, arrived at the hotel and sent up her name, nith a request 
to see the Ihiea forthwith. 

''Admit her, by all means," said the Dndiessa. **Poor 
iroman ! I will remember how obliging she was to as in our days 
<rf poverty." 

The condescension and kindness of the Bnchessa quite tonehed 
tiie worthy Mrs. Fector, who now explained the object of her 
mission. She related the restless impatience of the nmrse to see 
the Dnca , that she might inform him that the lady who had passed 
for the mother of his child was now , with the attendant , who had 
assisted in the deception, beneath the same roof with her; and 
that as her oath hindered her from revealing the name of this lady, 
she wished to swear to her person — which she safely conld do — 
before the lady left the lodging , as she might at any time depart on 
a short notice. 

''Tell her," said the Duca, "that the death of Mr. Mnngo 
Mellingconrt has absolved her from her oath, that I am already fur- 
nished with ami^e proofs of the identity of my daughter, and that 
to-morrow Lady Selina Melliogconrt shall become convinced that 
the deception she has practised is now folly revealed , and that any 
attempt at denial will be perfectly unavailing." 

When Mrs. Fector retired, the Dnchessa said, "What a 
wicked , heartless woman this Lady Selina must be ! Think of all 
the unhappiness she occasioned our precious daughter, and the 
misery she inflicted on our dear Meredith, by her atrocious false- 
hood. She merits the severest punishment ; but we are too happy, 
too grateAil to Heaven , to waste a thought on her." 

Before we parted for the night, it was arranged that the Dnoa 
and Dnchessa de Valentinois should the next day , accompanied 
l^y Mr. Rivers, go to Mr. Herbert's, reveal the happy discovepy 
they had made , and claim their daughter. I was , after allowing 
time for all explanations , to join them at Mr. Herbert's , and that 
gentleman was to be apprised of the intended visit , and its object, 
by Mr. Rivers. So great was my joy and agitation , that I closed 
not my eyes during the whole night. I struck my repeater every 
half hour, and never previously felt time pass so slowly. I tried 
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in Y«ln to read, but tkongh n^ eyes rested on the page; I Could 
not keep my tbooghts confined to the subject. They wandered to 
her on whom my soul doted ; and rererted with ddight to the fact, 
that, now I could make her the mistress of that home where my 
blessed mother had presided , without being wonnded by a sinf^ 
Usar, that had that beloved mother lived, she wonld have disap- 
proved my choice of the successor who was to fill her place. 

I was rejoiced when I heard the chambermaids commence their 
matinal duties, for every token of the business of theday havhig 
began , seemed to bring me nearer to the impatiently longed-for 
hour of going to Mr. Herbert's. I arose from my sleepless conch, 
and surprised my valet , by ringing for his attendance at a very un- 
usual hour to that when I daily required his services, and when 
dressed , I could not restrain myself from going to the hotel where 
the Duca and Duchessa de Valentinois were lodged. Early as the 
hour was, I found them seated at the breakfast table, dthough 
neither were able to partake of that repast. They ,* too , had passed 
a sleepless ni^t, and confessed that joy was quite as great an 
enemy to sleep as grief is. 

'*I have been forming a thousand delightfol plans for the 
fiiture," said the Buchessa, '^and you will not, I hope, my dear 
friend , frustrate a single one of them. I have settled that you and 
our dear daughter are to spend the winters with us at the Pallazza 
Tiyientinois at Naples, and we will pass the summers with you at 
Meredith Park. The apartments fitted up for our reception on our 
marriage, shall be newly fnmished for you, and not a single 
English comfort shall be omitted in their arrangement. Oh ! the 
delight of preparing rooms for one's children ! and the happiness 
of finding two at once. Was it not very sonsiderate of my dear 
husband , to conceal his hopes of our yet having a daughter , until 
they turned to a blessed certainty?" And the still beautiful woman 
smiled in her husband's face with an eipression of such tenderness 
and sweetness, that both he and I exclaimed that never was there 
such a likeness as between her and Selina. 

"But do yon know, that our precious girl must no longer be 
called Selina ," said the Duchessa. "She was bapUaed Franceses, 
after my dear mother , lAko also gave me her name.' 
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''I dare aty cor dear MtmdiA wHL love her ovHUjurail -by 
^katdfo r aame. she Biay he luowa/' obaenrod tbaPnoa; '^aadl 
ooafe»/' contiflued he, ''it waald aliraya reniiid oie .of ttiat 
hale^ w«naa, JUdf S^ina, to hamow daasjhlier called iiylhat 
Jiawe." 

''Oh! the joy, the happiness of hearing him say otir ddim^ 
ter ! " exelalmed the Dnehessa. " fiow have I bofae Hfe jso loiig 
unthMit this Iriessing ! To find m our child precisely Ihe^reatnre 
fliost' formed to he loved , is it not indeed a source for never-endiBg 
firatiAiide to Beaflren ! And yet , of how many years of hai^kiass 
hwewfe been 4efrattded ! What deUgfat w(«ild it have been to baire 
mtdied faer Irom iafoncy to ehildhood , from childhood to woman- 
hood; to have heard her first li^ our names, and .seen ber first 
efiorts to walk , while we held oat our loving arms as an inoifteme»t 
•:to the 4ear , tottering little creature to rush into thi^m ! And we 
ibavet been robbed of all these pleasures ! " 

' ' You must not murmur , my own Franeesca ," said theBvca 
de Yalentinois. "Bemember, that if yon have missed the eiqogr' 
ment of witnessiDg our daughter's childhood, y<Mi have been 
spared the care and aniaety inseparable from a modier's heart du- 
ring the illnesses from which even the healthiest <^dren aie not 
^eiempted. You find our daughter an accomplished and. deligh^il 
companion, endowed with every gift to excite affsction, and to 
Insure respect Yes, one look on that pure and lofly brow, en 
ahat 6oal-4^aming face , would impress conviction on every one 
who can appreciate goodness, that our daughter is aU that the 
.most' fastidious could desire/' 

"Ah! when you have lived in her society, and witnessed , as 
1 have done f the qualities which adorn her, howvdUyoa love^i— 
nay , adore her ! " said I , home away by my passionate affection' 

'Mt is time to go," said thel)«chessa, whose eyes had- can- 
tlnually tamed to ^ependule on the chimney-piece. 

"ilay I not accompany you?" asked I. " I will remain in yonr 
carriage until summoned to enter her presence ; do let nie go with 
you?" 

"Yes, dear friend, you diall accompany us," said the 
Duchessa; "but you must not enter the house until we send&r 
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you ; I want to have no interruption to the first moment of joy of 
clasping our child in our arms. Ah ! I see you think me very 
selfish , but I cannot help it." 

CHAPTER LXIV. 

Wb set out for Mr. Herbert's, and although the carriage was 
driven at as rapid a pace as was consistent with safety , the Buca 
and Buchessa complaiDed of the length of time we took in going, 
and kept continually asking , '■ 'Are we near? — is this the street? 
O! show me the house?" 

The Buchessa trembled violently when the carriage stopped, 
nor was the Buca less agitated. Mr. Rivers was in the hall , ready 
to receive them , and to present Mr. and Mrs. Herbert. The hall- 
door closed after them , and I threw myself into a corner of the 
'carriage, my heart throbbing violently with joyful emotions. I 
kept my watch out and counted the minutes , starting every time I 
heard the least noise near the door. Oh ! how interminably long 
seemed the hour that elapsed before I was summoned ! At length, 
Mr. Rivers appeared at the door , and beckoned me. I leaped from 
the carrriage , before the footman could let down the steps , and 
rushing through the hall, flew, rather than ran, up the stairs 
into the drawing-room. Never shall the joy of that moment be 
forgotten ! On the sofa , seated between her father and mother, 
whose joint arms encircled her waist , sate my adored Selina. A 
radiant blush spread itself over her beautiful face as I approached 
and knelt before her. Her parents tool^ her hand, and placing it 
within mine, said, ** We bestow this blessing on you, and doubt 
not you will ever prove most worthy of it.'' 

I pressed that dear hand to my lips , and my eyes met the dove- 
like ones of her I adored. Never were words so eloquent as that 
l^ance! It repaid evcfry care and sorrow our separation had 
caused me. 

• * ' Now," said Selina, ' * I have no wish unsatisfied ! You know, " 
contiuued she, turning those beautiful eyes on me, **how I 
longed, how I languished, to have a father, a mother, that I 
cpuld love. What an aching void was left in my heart even when 
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aboat to be united to you, freiniaqroraviii|desirrtblii0ro,^fent8. 
Judge , &eii , of my bappioets at present, i^hen no lon0eri»ow«d 
down by the consciousness of baving aDsotberirhenlcduldBei* 
ther love nor respect. I have such a mother! " and she flung her 
arms around the neck of the Duchessa , while tears of joy chased 
each other down her delicate cheeks. *' And my father , too , my 
defer ftfber!" said she, looking at HieBtica, with eyed beaidng 
with affedUon. *' Oh ! the bliss of hariiig a Atber to love, luid be 
loved by , wboin I caoi respect and venerate ! " 

An faotfr fll^'by, ere we had thiougbc that half that timellM 
elapsed, and the Duchessa, ever thoughtfhl of otbcte, ipropbsed 
that Mr. and Hrs. Herbert, with thcar darter, shdvld be^nt 
for. Wiim and fervent were the thanks offered to tHem by ik» 
Ddoa and Buefaessa , for all their kfodness to Selina; and ^mt 
^s the pleasure felt by this worthy flmily at finding that (be ami- 
able yottiigcreiMre in whose destiny they felttfo ftineereanintertet» 
yik& no longer an isolated being , but the eherishc^daughter of the 
nioble pair wbom, even on so short tin acquaintanee, tbey sa^ were 
worthy to possess sudi a treasdre* Nor was Uladtfrae de Sloiirville 
fotgotten in the tksKki , itnd she was itf snalHes and tears. It was 
now arranged that llr. Herbert and Mr. Rivers sAoikld aeesnapany 
the Duca de Talentinois to the house at BayswiAei, to ^tpUi^to 
Lady Selina MeilingcourtthatihedecepUon she had practised was 
fully etposed , and to confront h^r , if necessary , *wifh the nilrse ; 
while I was to eseert the Duchessa and her lovdydangbter to tbe 
hotel, whereUbe Herbert feioily promised to Join tiieiiet dinner, 
and to bring the ^Wferfutnie, 

'*Does not all this appear like a blisdful dl«am?" said the 
beautiful Francesca, as, pKiteed fondly to tlie^de of her doting 
mother , she looked radiant with bappiiless. ' 'And to think how 
near I was to my dear father and mother , ^ithont susipecting thaft 
slich a blessing was in store f6r me. Oh ! my heart should have 
whispered their vicinity." 

**^H6w thankful your dear father afid I oaghtto be,*' said the 
Duchessa, **that those for whode dadghter you passed did not 
usurp' that place in your affections Which happily' it was reserved 
for tts to fiU. Oh ! I should hate been jealous evifn of the dead» 
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liad yon* my. owti fkmeesca, Wved others as we wish to be loved. 
ijHl yH thi^ is a aeiQah. feeling; for to hayis kJO, a child's affeetioa 
Ibr them, yoa nuet fasve been tnviiied ^th udnlgeBt foDdoesa, 
and sofih^eattneiit i«anld:haye rendo^ your jHisililiD more happy 
lha« I fewilhaa^beaii." 

''ThetfiablhKireendm^d, dearesi «other« have only served 
lo teaeh me B»oce fully u> appreciate my prfiseDthj^pioesa/ 'leplied 
tide dear iicL « 

It was a tQuehing and beamiM sight to behold the mother and 
dangbjter, their anos intoewoven aronaid aadh other's sleoder 
wsl{ the one in all the pecfeetfoaolmatflonly beauty, the other 
ia the b}o<)m of youthful l&yeHjaess, and so lilie each other , that 
the halfropea rose resembles npt mow the fnfl-UowD. one. tbaa 
Francesca dad her miother. When Iheduca deYalenttnois netiimed 
to the hotel, and saw hia newly-iPttiid daughter seated betimn 
the Fnehessa and me^ with happhiesshMUDiqg ifther ooiiBtenmce^ 
and that air of feeling as per€ecily at home as if she had nsfver 
beeiBi separated from her mqUier, teacs of joy filled his eyes , and 
when I^aiQcesea ran to emhra^ him, a«d to lahe ^» has and 
gloii«s« he pressed her in his anna and ioDdly- blessed her. 

'^1 bax^ so long been defrMded ofthepSeasuoe of perfoming 
the Uttle senrices which are so soothing to a daughter^ft heart lo 
fiilfil, tetlsbaUjealoasfycaactmyrigMbeneQfbrlhL/' said Fran- 
ceaca, " and yon both/' looking at her parents with aaeffabte love, 
*^m9atsiphmit (o my officioasaesa," 

**Do tell me all the particulars of your ttiteniew wUh Ihal 
wicked Lady Mina MeUingeiNurl?" »ud the WcheaiM. 

'^Wicked and heartless, she may well he oiiUed/' obsemd the 
0uca. '* When we entered her pi^sence , Mo* Herbert ex^aSned 
to her the object of our visit. ^ boMiy denied the charge , and 
asserted that «or chifd was hei;s; hut when the nwse was brought 
into the room, and stated the truth , she waft eonjfoiindad. I then 
eonnuniicaled to her Ihe confesaion of her oonfedtfate, Mungo 
M^Bgepwt, when, ioding that forther denial was unavaiHiig, 
she acknowledged that she had imposed a spurioaa ehild 4in her 
husband, hut dtclared that ske bad believed that child to have been 
the offspring of a poor woman , who bad resigned all interest in it, 

»3* 
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•00 receipt' of a certain saih of money. ' I am willing to attest this 
statement/ said Lady Selina Mellingcourt; *in fact, it will now 
he necessary , for my own interests , that it should be proved , for 
the yoong person being neither my daughter nor that of my late 
husband, she cannot inherit the large fortune which he bequeathed 
to her, and which will now naturally revert to me , as the wife and 
only heir of Mr. Mellingcourt.' * You are in error, Madam,' replied 
Mr. Herbert. 'Th# will of your late husband is so worded, that 
the young lady in question , whosoever she may have been proved 
to be, is the sole inheritor of his fortune. Mr. Mellingcourt doubted 
her having any claim on him, buther dutiful attendance and watch- 
ful kindness during his illness so won on his feelings, that he 
secured to her the indisputable possession of his property/ She 
confessed that she had taken her present lodging to be near Ken- 
sington Gardens , having learned that her pretended daughter fre- 
quently walked there , as she wished to have an interview with her 
unknown to Mr. Herbert. We left her in a state of anger painfol 
to witness , at being baffled in her hopes of profiting by the change 
in our daughter's position, and though I assured her that a suitable 
allowance would be continued to her , I did not perceive that her 
anger was abated. The disclosures of the nurse having revealed 
the imposition practised on her by heTfemme de chambre^ she as 
angrily reproached that person, as if her own conduct had been 
free from blame j and drew on herself, in return, a scene of coarse 
and vulgar recrimination , most humiliating to any one possessed 
of (he least delicacy or feeling." 

When the Herberts and Madame deStourville arrived to dinner; 
the latter, always anxious to put herself forward, addressed the 
Buchessa de Valentinois, saying she hoped *'that Madame Id 
Duchesse et Monsieur le Due would have no reason to be dissatis- 
fied with the education bestowed on , and the principles implanted 
in , their charming daugh ter. ' ' 

I could scarcely restrain a smile while I listened to the old 
Frenchwoman arrogating to herself the merit due to the governess 
who had brought up my beloved Francesca , and who had , while 
giving her every accomplishment , instilled into her mind every 
Yirtae. 
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' '*^ Bat it was not her mind alone that I attended to , Iladame It 
Dnchesse/' continued Madame de Stourville, 'Tor daring our 
tour in France and Italy, Mademoiselle had no fetmne de chambre, 
and so fondly irasT devoted to her , that I performed all the func^ 
tions of one ; a propos of which , I often noticed a small , black 
mark, like a cipher, on the sole of her right foot, which I never 
could efface/' 

** Thanks, Madame, for having named it," replied the Duca. 
^*It had wholly escaped my memory, but it confirms a statement 
made by the nurse , of my daughter's foot having been marked by 
gunpowder by Mr. Mungo Mellingcourt." 

**Ohl que je suis contente dat ma ch^e et belle MademoiselSB 
is not de daughter of dat abominable man dat did call me vieille 
folle. Qui, Monsieur le Due , you may well look t/icrecfu^ , but 
so he did call me." 

The Duca and Duchessa de Yalentinois were too happy to take 
otherwise than in good part, the bavardage of the good-natured 
old woman , whose failings they forgot in consideration of the 
affection she had always evinced towards their daughter. 

In a week after the dSnouement above related , I had the su- 
preme happiness of leading my adored Francesca to the altar, and, 
on the same day , I conducted her and my new father and mother 
to Meredith Park , where our honeymoon was passed. 

'* What strange rumours the newspapers circulate V observed 
Mrs. Davenport to me, on making us her first visit. '*It was 
stated , that you , my dear Mr. Meredith , were to be married to a 
Miss Mellingcourt. I knew it could not be true , and so I told 
Mr. Davenport, but he, who has grown so deaf that I cKi hardly 
make him hear , answered me , when I gave my reasons why such 
a marriage was improbable , * Ah ! I find you have not forgotten 
the old scandalous chronicles of the neighbourhood.' " 

I should only excite the envy of my readers, were I to attempt 
to paint the happiness of my wedded life. It still continues, 
though time has streaked with silver the tresses of my Francesca, 
and stolen away mine. 

A handsome provision was made for Lady Selina Mellingcourt, 
who , however , lived not long to enjoy it. Madame de Stourville 
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wtfkMioiheiiiBUeS^^ttttMf niA a s^fiend adequate, BOt onlj to 
ker wants, bat to hflrwiaheB. IfevBiwiBbaaeoDtiauedtoiieaide 
irith me , asdis now the praeeptor of mj. aoaa ; and Hn. Keetor 
and tlie iiiirae have had bo reason to eonpiMli •€ oms Uli(a»i^. 
13ie Boca and Jinchessa- de YatenliBQis , ikon^ nvw- aa agfid 
fsmfk^y eBJ07ipoodl»akli> aBdrataiB aifreslmess of fioeliog aelk 
dom to be foand in persons so far advanced in years. Xbey. asaert 
thai Ifais eMmption ih>ni the lUs; attendant on <dd ago i» t» be at- 
tcifoiitedto.tfaehap|nne9Booofeiredon them, by their (^<|reB and 
grandduldfeiu Ihe good Giaditia lived tp. see ow ficst^boni, — 
which she declared was a mseh finer bmBhma than is sMthar--' 
and died, bdovedaiidiegretladbyasalL 

And DOW, coBrleoimma^jfer, fiire yon well. $ho«ld yiiii/iniar- 
ter at Naples, we may chance to meet; or, in. summer, shoaid 
yon pass the gate of Meredith Park , its porter will not witise yon 
aatranceloviewthemai^uieeDt oahs and codaiB^ far whi$h it is 
80 fiuned, and the spkmfM gallery of pictares, bsy 4ie lAtoioest 
aid ItaUaa maateis , the gift of my exeunt fii(hei^ia-law« 
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